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TO  CKEATE  A  UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHOKITY 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3,   1937 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  30  a.  m.  to  consider  H.  R.  5033,  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Goldsborough,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Wil- 
liams, Spence,  Meeks,  Kennedy,  Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  McKeough, 
Evans,  Transue,  McGranary,  Wolcott,  Fish,  Luce,  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr. 
LaGuardia,  who,  of  course,  needs  no  introduction  to  those  of  us  in 
this  end  of  the  House,  or  to  anybody  else.  He  is  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  he  represents  the  housing  organizations  of  the 
country.    He  is  here  by  invitation  to  discuss  H.  R.  5033. 

Mr.  LaGuardia,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  You  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FIOREILO  H.  LaGUARDIA,  MAYOR  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting 
me  views  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  I  represent  flhe  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  which  is  composed  of  practically  all 
cities  of  over  50,000  population.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  public 
funds,  each  city  making  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  headquarters  in  Washington  and  other  current 
expenses.  I  say  that  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  that 
this  organization  is  subsidized  or  receives  any  assistance  from  anv 
private  sources.    Only  the  cities  are  eligible  to  membership. 

In  our  annual  conference  of  November  18,  1936,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  asking  Congress  to  enact 
nousmg  legislation  which  would  give  the  cities  aid  in  meeting  their 
housing  problem.  I  will  file  the  resolution  with  you,  with  your 
permission.  "^ 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
( ihe  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Whereas  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  the  so-called  Wagner  housing 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House ;  and 
rrZ^^^lt^^  ^^  principles  embodied  in  the  Wagner  bill  represent,  in  our  judg- 

^ThSow%ncomes?anr'''  '"^  """"""^  "^^  "''^'  '^'  P"*^""  "^^""'^^  ^^^  "^^"^ 
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Whereas  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  dire  need  for  additional  housing  of 
this  type  is  even  more  acute  in  many  cities  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 
last  annual  conference:  Therefore,  be  it  ^  ^  4. 

Resolved,  That  we  again  petition  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  enact, 
early  in  the  next  session,  the  Wagner  bill  or  legislation  similar  thereto  in  order 
that  we,  as  cities,  may  meet  our  responsibility  for  providing  decent,  cheap,  and 
bealthful  houses  for  those  unable  to  secure  such  housing  where  housing  is 
needed,  as  well  as  enabling  the  cities  to  eliminate  the  slum  areas,  with  all  their 
disgraceful  conditions,  where  they  exist. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  March  13,  1937,  at  a  regional  conference  of 
mayors  held  in  Philadelphia,  we  brought  that  resolution  up  to  date, 
and  I  will  file  that  with  you. 

(The  Philadelphia  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Whereas  there  has  now  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill ;  and  ^r.    ^     ^  *. 

Whereas  this  legislation  follows  the  principles  reconuuended  by  the  last  two 
annual  conferences  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors ;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  sets  up  a  long-term  program  for  the  elimination  ol 
slum  areas  and  the  construction  of  low-rent  housing:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Philadelphia  regional  conference  of  the  United  fc-tates 
Conference  of  Mayors  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
appropriate  committees  thereof  the  passage  of  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  Los  Angeles,   at  a  regional   conference  of 
ivestern  mayors,  held  a  few  months  ago,  a  like  resolution  was  passed. 
(That  resolution  is  as  follows:) 
Whereas  there  has  now  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill;  and  ^   ,  ^     4-v,    i«of  f«r/^ 

Whereas  this  legislation  follows  the  principle  recommended  by  the  last  two 

annual  conferences  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors ;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  sets  up  a  long-term  program  for  the  elimination  of 

slum  areas  where  they  exist  and  the  construction  of  low-rent  housing .  There- 

"" Resolved,  That  this  Los  Angeles  Regional  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Appropriate  committees  thereof  the  passage  of  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  we  chose  this  way  of  presenting  the  views  of  the  various 
citiet,  in  order  not  to  prolong  these  hearings,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  have  any  requests  from  any  of  the  mayors  for  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  LaGuardia,  in  that  connection,  let  me  ask 
what  your  position  is  in  the  organization  of  the  cities. 

Mr  LaGuaedia.  I  am  the  president  for  the  present  year 

The  Chairman.  And  you  appear  here  now  representing  that  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  toto? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  By  authority  of  that  conference. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  their  instructions? 

■  Mr.  LaGuardia.  Tliat  is  right.  ,      ,    .  1  -a 
The  Chahiman.  So  you  speak  for  them,  and  what  you  have  said 

represents  their  views  on  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  correct. 

■  The  Chairman.  All  right.  • ,     •  i:  +v,^ 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  considering  one  of  the 

most  interesting  and  novel  bills  that  has  ever  be^n  before  this  Con- 
gress, notwitlistanding  that  a  great  many  novel  propositions  have 
been  before  you  in  the  last  few  years.  Housing  is  a  problem  which 
requires  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Now,  I  will  admit  that  at  first  blush,  to  suggest  an  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  local  housing  purposes  must  shock  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  afe  not  familiar  with  conditions.  If  this  were 
,  suggested  25  years  ago,  or  even  10  years  ago,  I  am  sure  th^t  the 
Member  suggesting  it  would  have  been  laughed  off  of  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  the  time  when  you  made  some  sug- 
gestions concerning  our  banking  system  that  seemed  so  extreme  in 
those  days,  like  the  insurance  of  deposits,  that  you  could  not  get  very 
far  with  them.  Finally  we  lived  to  see  the  time  that  deposit  in- 
surance went  through  the  House  almost  unanimously.  I  remember 
the  time,  gentlemen,  when  some  of  us  suggested  aid  for  the  drought- 
stricken  farmers  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  we  were  told  to  go 
and  see  the  Red  Cross. 

Yet  I  think  that  this  Republic  has  been  saved,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  American  people  maintained,  by  the  Federal  Government  step- 
ping in  and  providing  aid  and  succor  for  the  Americans  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  found  themselves  destitute  and 
unemployed. 

Naturally,  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  are  constantly 
increasing.  Before  our  time,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile, it  never  occurred  to  Congress  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  for  roads,  but  with  the  development  of  the 
internal-combustion  engine,  and  the  perfection  of  the  automobile, 
and  w^hen  travel,  traffic,  and  commerce  had  become  so  common,  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  step  in  and  provide  generously  for  roads 
and  that  now  is  an  accepted  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  ' 
Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  public  health,  so  closely  related  to 
the  bill  now  before  you  that  it  may  well  be  considered.  It  was 
found  m  the  development  of  preventive  medicine  that  a  germ  or 
a  microbe  could  not  recognize  a  State  line.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  step  in  and  establish  a  great  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases,  and  even  that  was  shocking  in  the  early  days 
Yet  we  developed  one  of  the  greatest  health  services  in  the  world 
and  m  research  work,  in  the  actual  control  of  contagious  disease  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  Government         ' 

Now  we  have  poured  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  schools,  into  public  health,  into  relief,  and  yet  we  have  condi- 
tions, not  only  m  my  city,  but  in  every  large  city  of  this  country,  and 
m  the  smaller  communities,  where  people  are  compelled  to  live  in 
insanitary,  cheerless,  dangerous  hovels.  You  will  ask,  How  lonff  has 
this  condition  existed?  It  varies  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the 
cities,  but  It  was  never  so  noticeable  as  it  is  now,  first  because  of  the 
increasing  age  of  these  dwellings,  and  the  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  our  people,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the 
slums  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  entire  community.  An  inter- 
esting transition  is  taking  place.  In  the  old  days,  gentlemen— and 
many  ot  you  were  here  and  remember  it— we  were  receiving  about  a 
milJion  immigrants  a  year,  and  we  found  that  as  one  generation  of 
immigrants  improved  their  condition  and  moved  out,  this  new  immi- 
gration was  ready  to  step  into  these  old  dwellings.  They  were  per- 
tectly  satisfied  to  live  there.  When  we  stopped  immigration,  we 
Had  a  chance  to  catch  up,  as  it  were,  and  there  is  no  demand  or 
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desire  any  more  to  live  in  these  dilapidated,  disease-breeding,  fire- 
trap  buildings.  Therefore  we  have  a  shortage  of  decent  low-rental 
buildings  in  every  city.  , 

No'w,  perhaps  an  outstanding  example  of  this  condition  is  Detroit. 
Let  me  read  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  Detroit : 

Please  put  oflScial  Detroit  on  record  as  whole-heartedly  favoring  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  housing  bill.  I  know  of  no  measure  whose  prompt  enactment  Is  so 
urgently  needed.  Quick  passage  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  would  benefit 
Detroit  immeasurably  as  well  as  other  mid  western  industrial  cities.  The 
housing  shortage  here  is  acute.  Literally  thousands  of  families  are  dwelling  in 
insanitary  hovels.  Their  health  and  morals  menaced  if  not  already  under- 
mined by  congested  conditions  that  cry  for  immediate  remedy. 

The  sociological  need  for  building  is  great  but  there  is  an  economic  blockade 
somewhere.  Only  yesterday  bankers  interviewed  by  the  press  denied  they 
were  withholding  money  for  construction ;  insurance  companies  likewise  say 
they  are  lending  locally  on  every  secured  risk,  but  the  jam  is  there.  I  think 
the  key  log  is  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill.  Pass  that  and  Detroit  will  do  its  part 
to  service  its  homeless  legions. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance.  A  railroad  corporation  voted  3  months  ago  to 
move  3,000  families  to  Detroit.  It  hasn't  done  so  because  it  cannot  find  homes 
for  them.  Today  a  harassed  father  writes  to  the  Detroit  News  and  actually 
posts  his  rent  in  advance.  His  family's  rented  home  has  been  sold  from  under 
them.     The  new  buyers,  heretofore  homeless  themselves,  are  moving  in. 

Such  conditions  breed  sociological  problems  that  ultimately  burden  the  tax- 
payers more  heavily  than  if  the  conditions  were  met  and  solved  now.  Too, 
Communist  agitators  are  sowing  fertile  seed  right  now  among  .the  dispossessed. 
Fathers  of  families  are  turning  into  petty  thieves  to  support  their  broods. 
Municipal  uiBcials  are  trying  to  deal  sympathetically  with  such  cases  knowing 
full  well  that  they  cannot  expect  homeless  folks  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
law  that  makes  or  leaves  them  homeless. 

So  give  us  a  law,  I  implore  of  you,  that  will  put  a  roof  over  the  heads  of 
these  embryo  radicals.  It's  their  just  due.  It's  our  job  to  see  that  they  get 
that. 

Detroit's  common  council  recently  named  a  housing  investigating  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  investigation  was  precipitated  by  the  newspaper 
stories  to  the  effect  that  rats  had  bitten  babies  in  some  so-called  homes.  In- 
quiry proved  the  stories  true.  The  rat-bitten  babies  were  housed  in  places 
that  had  been  vandalized  during  the  depression.  It  was  the  best  their  fathers 
could  afford. 

The  housing  committee  here  found  other  instances  by  the  hundreds  that 
goaded  us  into  action.  One  family  of  eight  was  living  in  1  room  of  a  vermin- 
infested  place  of  35  rooms,  each  room  of  which  was  occupied  by  social  pawns 
eager  to  better  themselves  but  unable  to  do  so. 

The  Congress  has  the  enviable  opiwrtunity  of  solving  this  acute  problem 
by   enacting  the   Wagner-Steagall  bill.     It   wUl  help  every  city   to  help  its 
homeless  legions.    The  need  is  dire.    The  solution  is  at  hand.    Let  us  act  now. 
Respectfully, 

John  W.  Smith, 
Acting  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

He  refers  to  the  availability  of  funds,  and  here  is  the  answer. 
Funds  are  available,  money  is  available  for  buildings,  but  not  for 
the  kind  of  buildings — or  let  me  put  it  this  way,  not  for  buildings 
to  be  rented  at  such  low  rental  to  take  care  of  the  low- wage  groups 
in  the  cities.  You  would  not  be  considering  this  bill,  and  we  would 
not  be  here  before  you  if  private  capital  could  put  up  these  homes 
and  rent  them  at  a  rate  that  the  low-wage  groups  could  pay  under 
present  conditions,  considering  the  cost  of  material,  of  labor,  and 
land  values.  Mark  you,  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the  land  value 
is  the  highest,  by  reason  of  this  great  demand  and  the  congestion. 
So  private  capital  going  into  Detroit  could  put  up  the  right  kind 
of  buildings,  but  the  rental  would  be  so  high  in  order  to  get  even 
a  low  return  on  the  investment  that  this  large  group  of  our  citizens 


could  not  avail  themselves  of  these  additional  quarters.    That  is  true 
in  New  York,  and  that  is  true  in  every  large  city  of  the  country. 

In  the  old  days^  of  course,  the  low  rents  were  available  because, 
first,  the  original  investment  was  comparatively  low  and  the  houses 
were  run  down;  second,  because  of  congestion  and  conditions  not 
now  permitted  by  law  and  standards.  These  old  buildings  had  been 
through  three,  four,  or  five  different  stages  of  occupancy.  In  New 
York  City,  in  Chicago,  and  in  Philadelphia  we  have  slums  that  at 
one  time  were  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do.  From  that  they 
passed  to  leased  homes,  then  they  passed  to  the  boarding-house  and 
rooming-house  stage,  and  then  they  were  converted  into  two-  or 
three- family  houses  and  became  the  slums  of  our  cities.  With  the 
influx  of  immigration,  these  old  dilapidated,  run-down  buildings, 
where  they  spent  no  monejr  for  repairs  or  maintenance,  were  used  ana 
occupied  by  the  new  immigrants.  Now  they  are  25  years  older  than 
they  were,  they  are  completely  dilapidated,  in  many  instances  their 
pipings  are  so  corroded  that  water  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  third 
floor,  and  the  sewerage  is  beyond  repair.  That  is  what  the  mayor  of 
Detroit  refers  to. 

Then  I  have  these  telegrams^  which  I  will  put  into  the  record,  from 
Mayor  Neville  Miller,  ot  Louisville ;  from  Mayor  Shaw,  of  Los  An- 
geles; from  Mayor  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia;  from  Acting  Mayor 
Devine,  of  Milwaukee;  from  Mayor  Maestri,  of  New  Orleans;  and 
from  Mayor  McLevy,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  I  have  here  a  large 
number  of  letters  covering  almost  every  section  of  the  country 

Mr.  Fish.  Do  you  want  those  to  go  into  this  record? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Please. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  done. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Thank  you. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

„  LouisvnxE,  Ky.,  Aug.  2,  1937. 

Paul  V.  Betters, 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  Louisville  Housing  Commission,  I 
wish  to  urge  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  housing  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate.  We  believe  the  passage  of  bill  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  insure  proper  health  and  housing  conditions  for  the  urban  centers  of  the 
country. 

Neville  Milmx, 
Mayor  of  Louisville. 

PATH.  V.   B^^,  ^  ^''°°''="'  '^^-  ^'O-  *•   "*^- 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
City  of  Los  Angeles  strongly  urges  adoption  low-rent  housing  bill  before  ad- 
journment present  session  of  Congress.    This  will  enable  us  to  solve  difficult  hous- 
ing problems.    Have  municipal  commission  organized  and  ready  to  act. 

FSANK  L.  Shaw,  Mayor. 

PAUL  V.   Bettf:r8,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  2,  1937. 

Executive  Director,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors: 
hnuL^hT  P^"»^^lP^ia   I  heartily  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
to  Xviafi  ^A  ^"^^1^^  t^  <^af^  on  work  I  have  already  started  in  Philadelphia 
to  alleviate  deplorable  conditions  within  congested  areas  <rf  the  city ;  I  ur«e 
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the  United  States  conference  of  mayors  to  support  this  bill  in  order  to  help 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  now  living  under  substandard  conditions 

which  I  have  been  fighting  to  eliminate. 

S.  Davis  Wilson, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  2,  1937. 

Paul  V.  Beh'tebs, 

United  States  Cofiference  of  Mayors,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Milwaukee  is  vitally  interested  in  passage  of  Wagner  housing  bill  for  several 
important  reasons— to  relieve  general  housing  shortage;  to  replace  houses  in- 
volved in  extensive  demolition  program ;  to  make  provision  fo'r  rehousing  people 
in  blighted  districts,  particularly  negroes ;  and  to  provide  regular  employment 
for  building-trades  workers  most  severely  affected  by  building  slump.  Two 
Federal  housing  projects,  Greendale  and  Parklawn,  take  care  of  about  one-half 
the  demand  for  new  housing  units.  In  Milwaukee  situation  so  serious  that 
Milwaukee  faces  threat  to  health  and  safety,  because  of  overcrowding  through 
alteration  of  one-  and  two-family  homes  to  accoinmodate  multiple  families  in 
small  apartments.  Government  housing,  as  proposed  in  Wagner  bill,  will  check 
this  tendency  and  bring  added  benefits.     Respectfully  urge  favorable  action. 

Harry  J.  Devine, 
Acting  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 


New  Orleans,  "La.,  August  2,  1937. 

Paul  V.  Betters, 

United   States   Conference   of  Mayors: 
This  city  and  State  deeply  interested  in  passage  of  housing  bill  now  before 
Congress  and  we  feel  confident  entire  Louisiana  delegation  will  support  it. 

RoBE»T  S.  Maestri, 
—  Mayor  of  K'eiV  Orleans. 


Bridgeport,  Conn!,  August  3,  1937. 

Paul  V.  Betters, 

Secretary,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors:    . 
Citizens  of  Bridgeport,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  politics, 
constantly  urge  the  necessity  of  slum  clearance  as  previously  proposed  Federal 
project  on  behalf  of  our  people,  I  solicit  your  help.    Please  use  your  very  best 
efforts  to  hasten  slum  clearance  for  Bridgeport. 

Jasper  McLevy. 


City  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  April  4,  1937. 

Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betters  :  Through  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  I  wish 
to  be  recorded  as  strongly  endorsing  the  United  States  housing  bill  of  1937 
(S.  1685),  which  is  now  before  the  Congress. 

In  a  long-range  program  such  as  is  contemplated  under  the  act,  the  cost 
of  eliminating  the  slums  will  not  be  any  greater  than  the  cost  of  keeping  them, 
The  difference  in  terms  of  social  value  is  incalculable.  American  cities  are 
already  subsidizing  their  slums.  The  subsidy  is  hidden,  yet  undeniable.  I 
believe  the  cities  are  ready  for  the  program  and  that  local  government  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  its  part.  The  present  bill  combines  admirably  a  recovery 
plan  with  a  social  and  economic  involvement.  The  movement  is  certain  to  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  nothing  that  has  been  attempted  in  our  country 
in  years  is  so  fraught  with  potential  social  and  economic  gain  to  the  entire 

Nation.  .    

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Sherman,  Mayor, 

City  op  Milwaukee,  April  12,  1937. 

To  the  Committee  Holding  Hearing  on  the  Wagner-Steagall  Bill  (S.  W4). 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  go  on  record  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  above 
measure.  My  reason  therefor  is  that  while  I  publicly  have  taken  the  stand 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  housing  shortage  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  houses 
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must  be  built,  particularly  for  those  in  the  low-income  group,  I  made  it  plain 
that  if  private  capital  will  build  these  homes,  I  will  be  happy  to  render  it 
support.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  private  capital  does  not  solve  this  problem  it 
will  be  necessary  to  build  such  houses  with  Government  money  to  meet  this 
crisis. 

Private  capital,  up  to  now,  is  not  making  any  material  headway  in  solving 
the  housing  crisis  in  Milwaukee,  and  while  I  stand  ready  under  the  terms 
of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  to  cooperate  with  private  agencies,  I  believe  it 
imperative  to  make  appropriations  such  as  are  therein  provided  for  municipal 
housing,  not  only  to  spur  on  private  initiative,  but  ultimately  to  build  such 
houses  through  a  local  housing  authority  if  necessary. 

•  The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  average  of  larger 
cities.  Our  housing  shortage  is  acute.  We  first  tackled  the  slum  problem 
by  carrying  on  perhaps  as  great  a  program  of  demolition  as  any  city.  We  now 
find,  because  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  a  rush  to  take  out  permits  for  altera- 
tion of  houses  built  for  one  family  to  accommodate  as  many  as  nine  families. 
The  exact  condition  and  the  details  thereof  are  described  in  a  communication 
sent  to  our  commissioner  of  health.  Dr.  John  P.  Koehler,  under  date  of  March 
15,  1937,  by  our  inspector  of  buadings,  Mr.  Leon  M.  Gurda,  in  a  study  being 
made  to  revise  our  ordinances  so  as  to  prevent  this  tendency  to  overcrowd. 
The  material  parts  of  that  communication  are  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Exhibit  A." 

While  Milwaukee  and  environs  have  been  favored  with  two  Federal  housing 
projects,  one,  Greendale,  designed  to  furnish  homes  for  approximately  600. 
families,  and  the  other,  Parklawn,  to  accommodate  about  526  families,  these 
two  projects,  combined,  no  more  than  meet  about  one-half  the  demand  for  new 
bousing  units  in  our  community. 

I  trust,  for  these  reasons,  you  will  recommend  the  measure  favorably  for 
adoption. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  W.  Hoan,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

exhibit  a 

This  department  has  been  issuing  numerous  permits  for  alterations  to  existing 
buildings  to  house  therein  additional  families  in  1-,  2-,  and  3-room  dwelling  units 
of  exceedingly  small  areas.  Existing  regulations  applicable  to  such  occupancies, 
we  believe,  are  insufficient  and  far  below  the  accepted  standards.  We  find  that 
many  buildings  are  needlessly  overcrowded,  and  that  this  trend  in  housing  is 
not  based  upon  any  sound  economic  reason,  but  if  permitted  to  continue  will 
surely  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 

Our  observations  further  disclose  that  the  creation  of  these  small  dwelling 
units  and  the  crowding  of  10  or  more  families  into  buildings  formerly  oc-cupied 
by  1  family  does  not  relieve  the  acute  shortage  of  low-rent  housing,  for  the  oc- 
cupants of  these  dwelling  units  are  required  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10  and  more 
rent  per  week  for  such  inadequate  dwelling  units. 

Our  records  disclose  that  permits  were  issued  during  the  month  of  January  of 
this  year  to  alter  12  buildings  housing  2i/>  families  per  building  in  5.7  rooms  for 
each  family,  to  house  5.42  families  per  building,  26  of  which  have  4.96  rooms  per 
family  and  39  families  1.67  rooms.  During  February,  27  buildings,  housing  1% 
families  per  building  in  a67  rooms  for  each  family,  were  altered  to  house  3.26 
families  per  building,  41  of  which  have  4.76  rooms  per  familv  and  47  families 
12.19  rooms  per  family.  In  March,  including  the  8th,  12  buildings  housing  1% 
lamilies  per  building  in  6.0  rooms  per  family,  were  altered  to  house  2%  famiUes- 
per  building.  24  of  which  have  4.75  rooms  and  2  families  3.0  rooms.  Under  these 
permits  51  buildings  housing  originally  80  families  have  been  altered  to  house 
179  families. 

The  above  records  disclose  the  extent  of  crowding  additional  dwelling  units  in 
many  of  the  buildings  which  are  being  altered  under  existing  regulations  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  practically  all  of  the  cases  the  buildings  were  not 
enlarged  and  that  the  subdividing  of  tht>se  buildings  into  additional  dwelling 
units  is  being  done  only  by  reducing  room  sizes. 

During  the  last  6  years  there  have  been  constructed  2,284  dwelling  units  in 
new  buildings,  not  including  the  housing  units  in  the  Parklawn  project.  During 
this  same  period  we  gained  992  dwelling  units  by  alterations  to  existing  build- 
ings. While  in  the  year  1934  only  103  dwelling  units  were  gained  by  alterations 
to  existing  buildings,  this  figure  increased  to  285  in  1935  and  352  in  1936     In 
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view  of  the  fact  that  during  this  period  2,039  dwelling  units  were  eliminated  by 
condemnation  and  because  of  the  existing  acute  housing  shortage,  we  estimate 
that  during  this  year  approximately  800  dwelling  units  will  be  crowded  into 
existing  buildings. 


.  If    'r  T» 


THH  CiTy  AND  COtTNTY  OF  DENVER, 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  9,  19S7. 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Betpters, 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Betters  :  Our  experience  leads  me  to  feel  that  the  Wagner-Steagall 

housing  bill  would  be  very  beneficial  to  Denver  and  probably  every  other  city 

of  Denver's  class  in  the  country. 

Very  tru^  yours,  _   ^ 

Ben  F.  Stapleton,  Mayor. 

Gttt  of  PrrrsBTJRGH,  April  7,  19S7. 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Bettters, 

Secretary,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Paui.:  You  may  record  me  as  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Wagner-Steagall 

bill  represents  our  best  present  means  of  remedying  our  situation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cornelius  D.  Scully,  Mayor. 


The  City  of  Lowell,  Mass,  April  9;^  19S7. 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Better  :  The  Lowell  Housing  Authority  has  been  established  since 
the  first  of  this  year  and  is  now  awaiting  funds  which  will  be  made  available 
under  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-rent  housing  bill.  The  city  of  Lowell  has  ap- 
propriated $3,500  for  initial  administrative  expense. 

All  prospective  rehousing  areas  are  the  residuals  of  Intensive  cotton  factory 

expansion  in  the  early  days  now  little  more  than  a  memory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dewey  G.  Archambault,  Mayor. 


City  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  April  IS,  1937, 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Bbttters, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betters  :  The  city  of  Hammond  is  vitally  interested  in  and  favors 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-rent  housing  bill. 

Hammond,  with  an  estimated  population  of  75,000,  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  industrial  calumet  district.  And  due  to  its  particular  advantages 
as  a  residential  district  for  workers,  working  men  employed  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories situated  all  over  the  district,  seek  homes  here. 

We  have  large  areas  suitable  for  low-cost  housing  projects,  some  of  which  is 
already  subdivided  with  the  necessary  sewers  and  other  improvements  already 

in. 

Hammond  has  an  acute  housing  shortage  and  with  advancing  rents,  many  of 
our  people  are  already  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  finding  any  place  to 
live,  to  say  nothing  of  great  numbers  of  others  who  would  locate  here  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  secure  living  quarters  at  rents  that  they  could  afford 
to  pay  or  at  prices  that  they  could  afford  to  buy. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Hammond  Real 
Estate  Board,  which  indicates  the  serious  low-cost  housing  shortage  in 
Hammond. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  R.  Martin,  Mayor. 


City  op  K.int,  Mich.,  April  5,  19S7. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Bettters, 

Executive  Director,   United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  express  my  whole-hearted  endorsement  of  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  housing  bill  to  the  congressional  committee. 

The  combination  of  local  initiative  and  Federal  assistance  contemplated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  makes  this  legislation  desirable.    Its 
enactment  will  enable  us  to  take  another  forward  step  in  our  program  of 
making  better  housing  available  for  families  of  our  low-income  group. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Brads  haw,  Mayor. 

City  of  Racine,  Wis.,  April  3,  19S1. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betters:  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  for  a  statement  regarding  the 
Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill.  I  have  indicated  to  you  many  times  before  that 
I  have  always  been  actively  in  favor  of  better  housing. 

We  recognize  in  Racine  that  a  very  definite  housing  shortage  exists  among 
our  lower-income  groups.  Our  surveys  indicate  further,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  homes  now  occupied  by  one,  two,  and  often  three  and  four  families 
which  are  entirely  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  should  have  been  con- 
demned a  long  time  ago. 

We  have  been  loathe  to  proceed  with  the  condemnation  of  these  homes 
because  there  has  been  no  place  to  which  the  people  dispossessed  could  move, 
and  I  have  felt  that  what  they  have  now  is  better  than  nothing. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we  must  do  something  about  the  con- 
demnation of  these  homes;  when  we  must  have  them  demolished  if  we  are  to 
assure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Wagner-Steagall  bill  may  be  the  way  out  of  this  predicament.  If  wo 
could  receive  assistance  to  the  building  of  even  a  hundred  or  one  hundred 
fifty  homes,  the  situation  would  be  greatly  improved. 

This  is  a  very  selfish  viewpoint,  since  it  considers  merely  the  city  of  Racine. 
I  recognize,  however,  that  the  conditions  and  the  need  for  better  housing  in 
the  larger  American  cities  is  indefinitely  greater.  I  very  definitely  feel  that 
if  housing  conditions  and  the  great  housing  shortage  which  now  exists  in  our 
larger  cities,  as  evidenced  by  the  numberless  surveys  which  have  been  made, 
can  be  alleviated,  not  only  those  individual  cities  will  benefit,  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  must  feel  the  good  effects  of  such  social  improvements. 

I  therefore  wish  to  give  this  new  housing  bill  my  full  support. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  J.  SwoBODA,  Mayor. 


City  op  Bethij:hem,  Pa.,  April  5,  19S7. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Betters  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill,  which  is  now  before  Congress.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  oflScials  of  every  community  should  endorse  said  bill. 
I  da  not  know  of  any  legislation  that  is  more  important  at  this  time.  For 
example,  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  especially  in 
the  lower-income  group,  to  whom  low  rentals  are  essential.  I  would  say  that 
we  could  use  500  such  homes  at  the  present  time.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
is  quite  some  activity  in  house  building  in  Bethlehem,  nobody  appears  to  be 
interested  in  building  homes  for  the  low-wage  earner,  for  the  reason  that  they 
cannot  get  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Government  provide  good  comfortable  homes  for  the  low-income  group. 
It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  this  country  will  not  enjoy  full  recovery  from 
the  depression  and  satisfy  the  masses  until  every  citizen  Is  provided  with 
proper  standards  of  living.     If  private  capital  is  unable  to  provide  these 
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standards,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  so.    In  this  way  only 

can  we  expect  to  protect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  citizens. 

With  best  wishes  for  much  success  in  this  most  worthy  cause,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Pfeifle,  Mayor. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  2,  1937. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Bbttebs, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  notify  you  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Wagner- Steagall 
housing  bill,  which  is  now  before  Congress. 
Will  you  please  place  me  on  record? 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  D.  Lynch,  Mayor. 


contemplated  by  the  municipal  housing  authority  would  be  in  a  rental  bracket 
below  the  lowest  limit  at  which  private  initiative  can  afford  to  build  new 

The  city  of  Yonkers  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  providing  the  services  needed  by  a  low-rent  housing  project— schools,  parks, 
water  mains,  sewers,  street  paving,  etc. ;  and  in  addition,  will  grant  exemption 
from  taxes,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  New  York  State  housing  law. 

I  am  particularly  favorably  impressed  by  the  provision  in  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  bill  for  annual  Federal  contributions  to  assure  low  rent,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  previous  policy  of  45  percent  outright  capital  grants.  In  this 
way  an  equitable  scale  of  rents  can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  capacity 
to  pay,  of  prospective  tenants  now  living  in  substantial  housing.  The  city 
government  views  the  housing  situation  in  Yonkers  with  grave  concern  and  is 
convinced  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  without  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  wish,  therefore,  respectfully  to 
urge  that  your  committee  report  favorably  upon  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  F.  Loehr,  Mayor, 


York,  Pa.,  April  2,  1937. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  BEnrEBS, 

Executive  Director,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Betters  :  Your  letter  of  March  30,  relative  to  the  Wagner-SteagaU 

housing  bill,  that  is  now  before  Congress,  was  discussed  at  a  session  of  city 

council  yesterday  morning,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  are  heartily  in  accord 

with  this  bill.    If  and  when  such  a  program  goes  into  effect,  the  cities  thus 

empowered  to  clean  up  their  slums  will  have  something  upon  which  to  build 

decent  homes  for  people  of  low  income. 

Very  truly  yours,  „  t>    * 

Harry  B.  Anstine,  Mayor. 

City  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1937. 
Honorable  Chairman  and  Members, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  you  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-rent  housing  bill  (S.  1685),  the  passage 
of  which  is  vital  to  the  continuing  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Yonkers. 

This  is  primarily  an  industrial  city.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population, 
about  50,000  people,  are  now  living  in  substandard  housing  that  does  not  measure 
up  to  modern  standards  of  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  in  a  10-year  period  60  percent  of  the  tuberculosis  deaths 
occurred  in  poor  residential  areas  housing  32  percent  of  the  city's  population. 
Similarly,  80  percent  of  the  juvenile-court  cases  involve  boys  and  girls  living 
in  these  substandard  areas. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  common  council,  I  appointed  a  municipal 
housing  authority  in  June  1935,  in  order  that  a  substantial  start  might  be 
made  toward  correcting  insanitary  and  overcrowded  housing  conditions  by  a 
program  of  slum  clearance  and  new  low-rent  construction  assisted  by  Federal 

Because  of  the  curtailment  of  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Gov,ernment's  housing 
program,  decided  upon  in  September  1935,  Yonkers  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
Federal  loan  and  grant  for  a  low-rent  housing  project,  despite  detailed  studies 
and  housing  plans  worked  up  by  the  municipal  housing  authority  and  submitted 
to  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 

Works. 

Since  September  1935  our  municipal  housing  authority  has  continued  its 
work  unceasingly  and  is  now  in  an  even  better  position  than  before  to  start 
low-rent  housing  construction  without  delay,  as  soon  as  funds  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  need  for  new  low-rent  housing  is  becoming  ever  more  critical,  as  the 
continuing  influx  of  new  industries  into  Yonkers  is  creating  a  shortage  of 
available  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  accommmodations.    The  projects 


City  of  Camden,  April  1,  1937. 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  copy  of  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Camden  city  commissioners  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  25,  1987.     The  resolu- 
tion is  self-explanatory. 

As  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Camden,  I  would  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  use  their  best  efforts  toward  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill, 
£is  it  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  local  community  back  home. 

Hoping  that  you  present  this  message  to  the  members  of  the  congressional 
committee  so  that  they  will  give  it  proper  consideration,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  E.  Brunner,  Mayor. 

Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legis- 
lation Generally  Designated  as  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  city  of  Camden  a  large  number  of  dwelling  houses 
which  are  in  poor  repair  and  which  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  dwelling  therein ;  and 

Whereas  inadequate  housing  breeds  epidemics  and  crime,  and  in  many  in- 
stances such  houses  are  permitted  to  come  into  disrepair  and  blight  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  are  are  located ;  and 

Whereas  a  continuance  of  neighborhoods  which  may  be  properly  styled  slum 
neighborhoods  is  demoralizing  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city ; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from  time  to  time  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  adequate  housing  and  to  that  end  has  provided  ways  and  means  ex- 
pressed' in  legislation  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enable  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  country  to  abate  the  condition  by  slum  clearance  and  the  erection  of 
model,  habitable  quarters;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937",  being  S.  1685 
and  H.  R.  5033 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  does  recog- 
nize great  benefit  to  its  city  by  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  contemplated 
in  the  af oredescribed  housing  act :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Camden,  N.  J. : 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Senate  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  memorialized 
to  enact,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  19.37, 
being  Senate  bill  no.  1685,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  memorialized  to  enact  the  identical  measure,  being  H.  R.  5033. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
Hon.  A.  Harry  Moore  and  Hon.  William  H.  Smathers,  United  States  Senators 
from  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  following  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent;!  tives 
from  New  Jersey :  Charles  A.  Wolverton,  Elmer  H.  Wene,  William  H.  Sutphin, 
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D,  Lane  Powers,  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Donald  H,  McLean,  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  George 
N.  Seger,»  Edward  A,  Kenney,  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Edward  L.  O'Neill,  Frank  W. 
Towey,  Jr.,  Mary  T.  Norton,  and  Edward  J.  Hart. 
On  motion  of — 


March  25,  1937. 


City  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  April  1,  1937.    . 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Bejttejrs, 

Executive  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  this  bill  in  helping 
to  house  the  people  of  low  incomes.    If  we  can  get  this  class  of  people  from  the 
old  rut  and  huts  that  they  live  in,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
this  country  could  do. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geobgb  R.  Seamonds,  Mayor. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  I  am  for  a  housing 
and  slum  clearance  bill  that  will  reach  the  lowest  income  groups. 
Second,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Treasury  will  have 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  such  a  plan  to  render  it  effec- 
tive. Third,  let  me  say  that  I  insist  that  the  bill  must  contain  two 
limitations — one  that  the  cost  of  a  four-room  unit  must  be  limited 
and,  second,  that  all  the  States  must  be  permitted  to  participate. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  subject  to  review  every  20  years.  The  amiount  oi 
this  contribution  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be  less,  but  binding  Con* 
gress  beyond  20  years  seems  to  me  to  be  bad  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  that  private  capital 
cannot  build,  operate,  and  maintain  these  buildings  at  a  rental  that 
a  large  group  of  our  citizens  can  afford  to  pay.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  Then  you  will  ask,  what  is  the  percentage  of  aid  required  ? 
What  is  it  you  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  give?  What  do  you 
want  us  to  subsidize? — and  a  most  interesting  formula  may  be 
presented. 

We  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  "sunshine  and  air." 
That  may  sound  rather  romantic,  but  that  is  just  exactly  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  construction  between  a  modern,  sanitary  building, 
and  the  old-type  railroad-box  form  of  building  of  the  tenement 
house  type.  In  other  words,  if  private  capital  is  building  or  attenXpt- 
ing  to  build  low-rent  dwellings  in  the  cities,  they  must  occupy  every 
inch  of  ground  that  the  law  permits  them  to  occupy,  so  that  the 
result  is  that  you  will  have  interior  rooms,  you  will  have  rooms 
without  proper  ventilation  and  without  proper  sunshine,  you  will 
have  congestion,  you  will  not  have  the  area  required,  and  within  a 
few  years  that  building  becomes  a  slum. 

Let  me  perhaps  better  illustrate  that.  Here  [exhibiting  photo- 
graphs] we  have  the  old  type  of  buildings  that  at  one  time  were  resi- 
dences of  owners  and  then  later  rented  out,  and  then  perhaps  became 
boarding  houses,  and  then  were  converted  into  these  multifamily 
dwellings.  You  will  see,  gentlemen,  how  that  building  runs  right 
through,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  lot.  There  is  hardly  any  air 
shaft  or  other  space,  and  how  it  has  become  a  slum.  That  area  in 
New  York  City  is  on  the  lower  East  Side.  We  acquired  that  prop- 
erty for  paper — in  other  words,  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of 
New  York  gave  its  paper  for  that  property.  The  buildings  had  been 
condemned  by  the  city  as  not  being  habitable,  so  all  we  paid  for  it 


wms  less  than  the  ground  value.  Then  we  entered  into,  I  think,  the 
most  dramatic  experiment,  and  I  certainly  got  a  greater  thrill  out  of 
it  than  I  did  out  of  16  months  of  war.  We  tore  down  those  build- 
ings and  salvaged  the  bricks  and  the  stone,  and  the  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  we  got  relief  labor,  and,  in  the  place  of  these  houses, 
with  the  salvage  material  we  put  up  these  modern  houses  [illustrat- 
ing with  photographs.] 

That  was  an  experiment,  of  course,  and  we  were  more  abused  and 
ridiculed  and  kicked  around,  and  we  had  demonstrations  and  mass 
meetings,  and  every  two-by-four  peanut  politician  in  New  York  City 
became  a  great  expert  on  building  and  told  us  how^  we  were  throwing 
money  away,  and  how  much  it  cost.  Of  course,  it  cost  a  lot.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  very  peak  of  unemployment,  and  we  threw  into 
these  buildings  and  this  procedure  all  of  the  skilled  labor  out  of 
work ;  these  interesting  buildings  are  the  result.  I  want  to  call  them 
to  your  attention.  Notice  the  space  in  between  that  building  there 
[indicating]  and  you  get  the  idea.  Then  here  is  one  of  the  interiors, 
and  here  is  a  sitting  room,  and  here  is  a  dining  room.  Here  is  the 
community  auditorium,  and  here  is  the  community  exercising  or 
gymnasium  room.  Here  is  the  children's  room,  and  here  is  unused 
space  for  that  sunshine  that  I  am  talking  about.  Here  is  the  play- 
ground, and  here  is  a  little  wading  pool.  Here  is  the  chil<fren's 
playground. 

There  is  a  transformation,  gentlemen,  not  only  in  the  buildings, 
not  only  in  the  neighborhood,  but,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  tenants  themselves. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Mayor,  in  Baltimore,  for  instance,  until 
you  get  to  the  suburbs,  the  houses  of  the  city  are  established  up 
against  each  other,  just  as  they  are  there  in  the  first  picture.  That 
is  true  all  over  the  city.  And  my  recollection  is  that  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  in  New  York. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  I  mean  all  over  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  in  our  newer  apart- 
ments, Mr.  Goldsborough,  and  in  the  better  apartments  they  will  go 
into  a  block  and  allow  themselves  this  air  space,  with  the  courtyards 
and  with  shafts,  so  that  you  get  sunshine  all  over ;  but,  of  course,  that 
makes  it  very  costly  and  property  cannot  possibly  rent  at  the  low 
rentals  that  this  low-wage  group  requires. 

In  this  instance,  gentlemen,  the  transformation  took  place  not  only 
in  the  buildings,  but  in  the  tenants.  We  took  the  tenants  right  from 
that  same  neighborhood.  We  took  the  tenants  from  the  worst  type 
of  buildings  that  w^e  had.  We  have  the  same  tenants  now,  and  have 
had  them  for  nearly  2  years,  and  they  have  come  right  up;  they  live 
right  up  to  their  new  apartments.  Their  children  are  healthy  and 
are  attractive.  The  death  rate  has  gone  right  down.  Their  homes 
are  immaculately  clean.  There  is  cheer  and  the  morale  and  cheerful- 
ness has  gone  right  up.    And  this  is  only  a  small  experunent. 

The  United  States  Government  has  done  a  great  job  in  New^  York. 

We  have  two  demonstration  units  there  that  were  constructed  entirely 

JiT.,^^®  U^i*^^  States  Government.    We  went  into  a  territory,  in 
Williamsburg 
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Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  Mr.  Mayor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  right  at 
that  point?  Don't  you  find  that  under  improved  living  conditions 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  family  changes,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest,  and  that  it  does  not  require  a  new  generation  for  that  to  take 
place,  but  that  the  change  takes  place  almost  immediately  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.  The  environment  does  that,  and 
that  was  the  most  gratifying  project  or  undertaking  that  I  have  ever 
been  connected  with  in  my  whole  30  years  of  public  service — to  see 
that  very  change  that  you  refer  to. 

Now,  in  Williamsburg 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  do  you  rent  those  houses  that  you  built  for? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  one  that  I  am  talking  about  now  is  at  $6.50 
a  room. 

Mr.  Reillt.  And  that  covers  all  the  costs? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  course  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Reilly.  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  just  the  point,  sir.  We  built  these  with 
relief  labor.  If  you  will  ask  that  question  when  we  come  to  the 
Williamsburg  houses,  then  we  will  have  some  interesting  figures 
here. 

Mr.  Fish.  As  long  as  that  question  has  been  asked,  you  said  that 
you  would  clarify  your  views  as  to  low-cost  housing  in  money 
values.  You  mean  a  room  of  from  $5  to  $7  when  you  refer  to  low- 
cost  housing  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  mean  $5  a  room ;  take  $5  a  room  for  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  Philadelphia,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  will  he  high,  and  desirable  low  rental  there  is  lower.  It 
is  all  relative  though,  because  in  other  communities  land  values  and 
the  cost  of  construction  are  lower. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  mentioned  the  figure  $5.  You  do  not  limit  it  to 
$5  ?     You  might  go  to  $6?         ' 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  but  $5  is  just  about  right.  Harlem  is  rent- 
ing for  about  $6.50  today. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  thought  that  they  were  $8  or  $9. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  it  averages  $7. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  low-cost  housing  in  New  York 
City  should  be  below  $6  a  room  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  would  say  that  the  ideal  would  be  $5. 

Mr.  Fish.  Then  you  would  favor  something  in  this  bill  that  would 
limit  that,  because  I  think  we  can  interpret  what  you  say  here  to 
be  that  you  want  to  take  care  of  the  people  of  low  income. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  private  capital  will  take  care  of  the 
rest,  and,  of  course,  that  brings  up  the  New  York  standard  of  other 
houses,  too.  This  [illustrating  with  photograph]  is  the  type  of 
slum  houses  still  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  I  bow  my  head 
in  shame  in  showing  you  these  houses.  When  visitors  come  to  New 
York,  I  generally  try  to  have  a  committee  to  meet  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen and  I  show  them  the  skyscrapers  to  keep  them  from  looking 
at  this  kind  of  stuff.  The  Federal  Government  has  torn  all  of  that 
down. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Under  what  authority  has  the  Federal  Government 
done  this  work  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  I>aGuardia.  Under  the  Housinoj  Authority. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Under  what  act  ?     What  set-up  have  we  created  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  first  had  a  housing  provision  in  the  R.  F.  C. 
law,  and  then  it  was  put  in  the  first  relief  appropriation ;  then  you 
had  a  separate  $300,000,000  for  housing. 

Mr.  WoLCGTT.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  overlaps  the  work  of  the  other  relief  agencies  which 
we  have  set  up ;  that  Ave  have  already  set  up  five  distinct  governmental 
entities  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  creation  of  low-cost  housing 
projects;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  is  true,  we  have  bungled 
the  whole  housing  program.  . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  I  won't  say  that,  as  each  one  of  these  authori- 
ties that  has  been  established  by  Congress  has  a  different  and  separate 
function.  You  had  one  that  was  primarily  and  solely  intended  to 
bring  relief  and  aid  to  the  owner  of  the  small  home,  the  typical  Amer- 
icanf  and  if  we  could  only  get  small-home  ownership  all  over  the 
country  we  would  have  no  more  problems.  The  owners  of  these  small 
homes  found  themselves  in  financial  embarrassment,  either  through 
loss  of  their  positions,  through  loss  of  their  jobs,  or  through  reduced 
income  during  the  depression,  so  that  they  were  faced  with  foreclosure, 
and  that  was  universal. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  small 
homes,  and  that  is  equally  true  in  every  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  greater  proportion  in  the  smaller-size  cities.  In  order  to  save 
these  families  their  homes,  the  Congress  provided  means  of  taking 
over  small  home  mortgages  or  otherwise  secure  them.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  things  ever  accomplished  by  Congress  when  it  saved  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  If  I  may  interrupt  there,  the  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make  was  this,  that  the  plan  apparently  was  not  comprehensive  enough 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  that  had  a  different  purpose. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  We  have  already  started  slum-clearance  projects  in 
New  York  City  and  Detroit.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  De- 
troit; they  got  into  some  jam  out  there  and  never  completed  it,  but 
we  have  already  set  up  some  authority  having  in  mind  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Wherein  was  that  authority  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  did  not  have  enough  money. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  clarify  that  a  little  bit.  Did 
not  that  provision  also  take  care  of  the  rentals  that  are  provided  for 
in  this  particular  act? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  and  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  There  is  no  objection  to  developing  this  as  he  goes 
along,  is  there? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  mayor's  statement. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  have  a  deep  regard  for  the  mayor's  interest  m  this 
matter,  but  I  would  like  to  develop  this  point  here. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  allotments  for  Federal  and  limited-dividend 
projects  to  which  you  refer  comprise  52  different  housing  units  in  35 
or  more  cities,  and  the  total  expenditure  has  been  $133,943,000.    In- 
cluded in  that  are  the  Williamsburg  and  Harlem  units  in  mv  citv. 
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Then  we  had  another  agency  of  government,  created  by  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  employment,  engaged  in  the  rehabili- 
tation and  improvement  and  repair  of  private  dwellings,  and  it  has 

done  a  great  job. 

Now,  taking  all  that  we  have  learned,  and  we  have  learned  a  lot 
in  this  experiment,  in  connection  with  these  demonstration  houses, 
and  having  the  facts  before  us,  and  knowing  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  we  seek  to  embark  on  a 
comprehensive  program  to  aid  States  and  subdivisions  of  States  in 
the  construction  of  these  much  needed  low-rental  homes. 

The  Williamsburg  section  was  selected  by  the  city  in  conjunction 
with  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  as  a 
typical  slum  area,  and  I  won't  give  you  now  the  story  of  the  many 
delays  that  we  had  in  the  acquisition  of  that  property.  I  think  that 
there  were  over  1,600  different  owners  of  property,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  we  had  to  go  through.  I  will  confess  now  that  I  think 
we  violated  at  least  40  State  laws  and  two  constitutions  to  acquire 
title  to  all  of  that  property  in  the  time  limit  that  was  given  to  us  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Here  [exhibiting  photograph]  we  are  putting  up  a  type  of  build- 
ing that  I  call  the  zig-zag  formation,  which  will  show  you  again, 
gentlemen,  what  I  mean  by  "air  and  sunshine"  subsidy.  Just  look 
at  that  space  in  between,  and  look  at  the  beautiful  design  of  these 
buildings.  The  air  and  sunshine  sections  is  right  there  [illustrating]. 
That  large  building  is  a  school  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  putting 
up.  The  school  cost  us  a  million  and  a  half.  The  blue  lines  will 
show  you  the  area  in  its  relation  to  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Referring  to  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Wol- 
cott,  hasn't  the  serious  obstacle  which  has  faced  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  so  far  as  slum  clearance 
is  concerned,  been  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  acquisition  of  these  properties?  The  courts  have  held 
that  they  did  not  have  this  power. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  that  you  have  a  decision  on  that.  In  New 
York  City  this  is  what  we  did :  We  proceeded  under  our  local  powers 
of  eminent  domain,  and  then  conveyed  the  property  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Both  our  Housing  Authority  and  the  powers  to  acquire 
property  and  some  bonds  were  sustained  by  our  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  have  reference  only  to  the  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  This  is  strictly  a  JFederal  project.  In  this  Wil- 
liamsburg project  we  provide  for  1,600  families.  It  is  a  model 
community  center.  Right  in  the  middle  of  it  we  have  built  a  junior- 
high  school  costing  $1,500,000.  At  one  corner  of  it  we  have  a  pri- 
mary school,  across  the  street,  the  city  has  a  modern,  up-to-date  health 
center,  a  P.  W.  A.  project,  too.  We  built,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
miles  of  streets  right  through  this  entire  unit,  so  that  there  you  have, 
right  in  the  center  of  this  congested  city  area,  this  model,  modern, 
cheerful,  sanitary  dwelling  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  going  to  rent  that  for  less  than  $6  a  room.  It  has,  of  course, 
electric  light,  electric  cooking,  and  steam  heat.  Here  [exhibiting 
photographs]  you  see  the  little  sitting  room,  the  bedroom,  in  one 
of  the  Harlem  houses,  which  correspond  to  the  Williamsburg  group. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  much  of  a  subsidy  will  this  type  of  dwelling 
involve  ? 
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Mr  LaGuarwa.  I  will  come  to  that,  and  you  are  going  to  be 
chocked.  I  would  say  that  in  the  Williamsburg  project  there  is  a 
subsidy,  renting  them  at  $6  a  room,  of  about  60  percent.  We  might 
as  well  face  the  facts  on  this,  gentlemen.  The  Williamsburg  unit, 
as  well  as  in  the  Harlem  unit,  are  the  very  last  word  in  multiple- 
dwelling  construction.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe 
the  cost  can  be  brought  down.  I  am  talking  figures,  and  there  is 
no  use  telling  you  that  all  we  need  is  a  small  subsidy  and  we  will  get 
through  with  it,  for  it  is  not  so.  We  need  a  very  generous  subsidy, 
but  the  subsidy  provided  in  the  Steagall  bill,  I  believe  is  sufficient. 
I  refer  to  the  annual  contribution : 

The  annual  contributions  for  any  such  project  shall  be  fixed  in  uniform 
amounts,  and  shall  be  paid  in  such  amounts  over  a  flexed  period  of  years. 

Annual  contributions  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  the  amounts  and  periods 
necessary,  in  the  determination  of  the  Authority,  to  assure  the  low-rent  char- 
acter of  the  housing  projects  involved. 

Now,  this — 

Such  regulations  may  provide  for  rates  of  contribution  based  upon  develop- 
ment, acquisition  or  administration  cost,  number  of  dwelling  units,  number  of 
persons  housed,  or  other  appropriate  factors:  Provided,  That  the  fixed  con- 
tributions payable  annually  under  any  contract  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  yield  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  (at  the  time 
such  contract  is  made)  plus  1  percent  upon  the  development  or  acquisition  cost 
of  the  low-rent  housing  project  involved. 

That  would  permit  us  to  rent  within  the  limits  that  the  low-wage 
group  could  afford. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  many  farmers  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  your  information,  would  be  eligible  to  subsidy  assistance  under 
the  terms  of  the  Wagner- Steagall  bill  ?  Would  a  single  farm  family 
receive  a  dollar  of  assistance? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Including  the  rural  areas,  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Mr.  Post,  chairman  of 
our  Housing  Authority,  says  about  8,000,000  families  a  year,  but 
I  would  say  that  that  includes  the  rural  and  mining  communities. 

Mr.  Hancock.  According  to  the  statement  made  last  n^ght,  by 
Senator  Wagner  over  the  radio,  about  40  percent  of  the  families  of 
the  United  States  have  incomes  less  than  $1,000.  Now,  where,  in  your 
opinion,  should  Federal  aid  cease  ?  Are  we  to  build  for  and  subsidize 
all  of  these  people  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  l 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  of  course,  that  depends  entirely  on  the  com- 
munity; $1,000  in  a  city  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,,  Bos- 
ton, or  Cleveland  is  a  very  low  income  for  a  family  of  five.  But  in 
a  city,  say,  of  10,000  or  15^000  inhabitants,  where  in  all  likelihood  a 
man  may  own  his  own  little  home,  and  have  his  own  back-yard 
garden,  nis  economic  condition  is  far  better  on  the  i&l,000  income 
than  the  head  of  a  lamily  in  a  large  city. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  agree  that  legislation  of  this  kind 
should  be  designed  for  that  group  of  people  m  the  lowest  income 
group,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  this:  Based  upon  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  how  much  money  do  you  think  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
have  to  put  out  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  in  a  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate way  to  give  sunshine  and  air  to  eight  and  a  half  million 
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families  inthe  United  States?  My  heart  is  in  the  program  but  my 
head  cautions  care  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  really  measure 
the  benefits  of  this  bill  in  dollars  and  cents,  considering  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  the  happiness  that  it  brings,  any  more  than  you  can 
justify  the  expenditure  of  huge  amounts  in  time  of  emergency,  such 

as  war. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on 
that,  considering  the  social  aspects  of  this  measure,  in  the  long  run 
it  would  probably  cost  the  American  people  less  to  eliminate  the 
slums  than  to  continue  to  maintain  the  slums. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hancock.  But  ,1  am  just  wondering  what  you  think  the  total 
cost  involved  will  be  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
give  thought  to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  who  have  by  self-denial 
built  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  I  think  that  the  Steagall  bill  provides  suffi- 
cient for  the  first  4  years.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  a  3-year  program.  Now,  I  think  that  during  that  time  you  have 
provided  all  that  can  really  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  limitation 
to  the  speed  and  the  extent  of  housing  and  the  building  of  houses. 
We  are  limited,  of  course,  in  materials,  and  we  are  limited  in  avail- 
able labor.  We  have  to  be  verv  careful  that  we  do  not  start  too 
much  at  one  time ;  otherwise  we  will  not  be  able  to  complete  anything. 

In  that  respect,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  an  agree- 
ment which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  City.  I  presented  this  to  the  Senate  committee.  It  is 
dated  April  14,  1937,  and  the  agreement  provides  that  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  housing  project  they  will  stipulate  the  wages,  and 
agree  to  maintain  those  wages  throughout  the  construction  of  that 
building,  and  agree  not  to  interrupt  services  or  labor  during  the 
course  of  the  construction  of  that  particular  unit.  That  is  very 
helpful. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

New  York  City,  April  14,  1937. 
Hon.  FiOREixo  H.  LaGuardia, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  City  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Siii:  On  behalf  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  various  trades  in  the  building  industry,  a  list  of  which  is  attached 
herewith,  we  hereby  authorize  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia  to  state  for  them  in 
any  statement,  testimony,  or  negotiation  with  Federal  or  State  authorities  in 
connection  with  any  low-cost  housing  program  in  which  the  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  government  may  be  interested,  that  labor  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Is  willing  to  enter  into  agreements  that — 

1.  To  establish  the  rates  of  wages  at  the  time  the  specifications  are  drawn 
and  requests  for  bids  advertised ; 

2.  To  enter  into  agreement  with  contractors  that  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ruption of  work  during  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  with  the  understanding  that  proper  and  satisfactory 
machinery  will  be  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  any  differences  which  might 
arise  in  such  construction ;  and 

^  3.  To  complete  the  work  of  the  buildings  covered  by  contracts  without  de- 
mands for  additional  compensation  to  that  specified  at  the  time  the  specifica- 
tions are  advertised. 

In  the  event  that  union  labor  will  not  be  available  in  any  one  trade,  thereby 
causing  stoppage  or  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  construction,  arrangements 
will  be  made  whereby  the  contractor  might  obtain  such  labor  in  other  localities. 
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It  is  further  understood  that  the  men  employed  where  a  shortage  occurs, 
shall  be  men  competent  in  the  trade  to  which  they  have  applied  themselves  and 
eligible  for  membership  in  organizations  having  jurisdiction  over  the  classifica- 
tion of  work  to  be  performed  and  shall  apply  to  same  for  credentials  or  mem- 
bership to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  progress  of  the  project. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas   A.   Murray,   President, 
John  J.  Brennan,  Secretary. 


Stonemasons'  helpers. 

Tile  layers. 

Timbermen. 

Waterproofers. 

Asphalt  workers. 

Blasters. 

Boilermakers. 

Bricklayers'  tenders. 

Carpenters. 

Carpet  and  linoleum  layers. 

Compressed  air  workers. 

Dock  builders. 

Elevator  constructors. 

Engineers,  portable. 

Glass  bevelers. 

Granite  cutters. 

House  wreckers. 

Wood,  wire,  metal  lathers. 

Marble  carvers  and  setters  and  cutters^ 

Marble  polishers. 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters. 

Pipefitters. 

Plumbers. 

Rock  drillers. 

Tile  layers'  helpers. 

Upholsterers. 

Window  cleaners. 

United  scenic  artists. 


Asbestos  workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blue  stone  cutters. 

Bricklayers. 

Teamsters'  and  chauffeurs. 

Cement  and  concrete  workers. 

Cement  masons. 

Derrickmen  and  riggers. 

Electrical  workers. 

Engineers,  stationary. 

Excavators  and  building  laborers. 

Glaziers. 

House  shorers. 

Iron  workers. 

Machinists. 

Marble  setters'  helpers. 

Millwright  and  machinery  erectors. 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers'  helpers. 

Pavers  and  rammers. 

Plasterers. 

Riggers  and  machinery  movers. 

Architectural  sculptors. 

Slate  roofers. 

Steamfitters'  helpers. 

Stonemasons. 

Sheet-metal  workers. 

Steam  fitters. 

Soft-stone  cutters. 

Stone  workers'  rubbers  and  helpers. 

Stone  setters. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  To  get  back  to  your  question,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  sug^rested  in  the  Steagall  bill  is  sufficient  to  do  everything 
that  we  prudently  can  do  during  the  first  4  years.  I  know  that  the 
amount  is  somewhat  reduced  in  the  Senate.  We  are  in  this  position 
that,  of  course,  the  cities  will  take  what  they  can  get;  but  you  are 
perfectly  right,  Mr.  Hancock,  in  this,  that  once  we  start  on  it,  all 
people  will  want  to  live  in  decent  places,  and,  after  all,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation — and,  I  would  say,  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  knew  that  you  would  be  deligfhted  to  answer  that, 
because  your  previous  record  here  shows  that  you  have  always  been 
frank  and  candid,  and  I  think  that  legislation  of  this  kind  is  very 
desirable;  but  we  must  admit  that  this  bill  is  an  entering  wedge,  and 
we  should  know  the  size  of  the  block  that  the  wedge  is  going  into  and 
let  the  country  understand  exactly  our  ultimate  objective  and  its 
approximate  aggregate  cost. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  got  my  idea  of  the  fine 
standard  of  living  of  American  workers.  In  my  14  years  that  I  served 
here — and  at  times  I  feel  that  I  would  be  much  happier  in  being  a 
third-rate  Kepresentative  of  a  third-rate  district  than  to  be  a  first- 
rate  inayor  of  a  first-class  city— I  learned  all  about  this  fine  standard 
of  living  during  discussions  of  three  tariff  bills.  We  always  boast 
about  the  American  standard  of  living  when  we  discuss  a  tariff  bill, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  here,  for 
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here  is  where  I  was  inspired ;  I  heard  Mr.  Luce  talk  about  the  stand- 
ard of  American  workmen,  and  I  was  inspired  about  that,  and  I 
learned  it  right  here  in  Congress,  and  all  that  I  do  now  is  to  come 
here  and  say,  "Let  us  put  that  standard  into  practice ;  let  us  have  the 
American  people  live  up  to  the  standards  that  we  boast  about  and 
sing  about  and  write  poetry  about;  let  us  make  it  something  actual 
and  real" ;  but  as  long  as  we  compel  Americans,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  by  reason  of  economic  conditions  to  live  in  such  places  as 
they  do,  then  I  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  not 
at  all  costly. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  admit  that,  perhaps,  we  could  avoid  all  this  by 
throwing  in  a  few  million  dollars  more  for  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  or  throwing  in  a  few  million  dollars  more  for  our 
local  health  services,  and  throwing  in  a  few  million  dollars  more  for 
our  Federal  penitentiaries  and  for  our  State  prisons,  and  we  would 
get  along  that  way  and  have  a  riot  here  and  there,  and  call  out  the 
troops  now  and  then — ^yes;  we  would  struggle  along;  but  if  you  are 
in  keeping  with  the  modern  trend,  if  you  are  in  keeping  with  the 
policies  and  the  viewpoints  of  the  present  administration  here  in 
Washington,  that  would  not  be  your  view.     Surely  they  are  not  mine. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  would  probably  not  have 
such  deplorable  housing  conditions  in  this  country  if  our  working 
classes  of  people  had  higher  incomes,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  with 
me  about  the  practical  aspects  of  this  bill.  We  do  not  differ  a  bit 
about  the  social  aspects  of  it.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what,  in 
your  opinion,  it  would  ultimately  cost  to  carry  out  this  program,  as 
it  should  be,  by  treating  all  of  our  citizens  approximately  alike  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  that  it  would  cost  about  one-third  of  what 
the  World  War  cost  us ;  but  we  would  get  something  back,  which  we 
did  not  get  back  in  connection  with  the  expenditures  during  the 
World  War. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  we  built  9  million  dwelling  units  at  an  average 
cost  of  $4,000  per  unit,  that  would  cost  approximately  36  billion 
dollars,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  that  Mr.  Green,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  estimates  that  we  will  need,  perhaps, 
around  16  million  additional  dwelling  units  between  now  and  1950. 
So,  on  the  basis  of  $4,000  a  unit,  that  would  be  about  64  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  $4,000,  on  the  average,  is  a  little  too  high. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  was  using  the  estimate  placed  in  the  record  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  where  they  figured 
about  $1,000  to  $1,250  per  room  and  three  or  four  rooms  to  a  unit. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  won't  cost  that  on  a  Nation-wide  average. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  cost  on  a 
Nation-wide  average? 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  I  would  bring  it  down  considerably.  I  think 
that  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  it  would  bring  it  down  to  about  $1,000  a 
room. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  bulk  of  the  financial 
burden  should  fall  upon  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  LaGuakdia.  It  is. 


Mr.  Hancock.  I  notice  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee 
you  very  frankly  stated  that  in  vour  opinion  none  of  the  cities  that 
you  represented  as  president  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  of,  or 

States ,      .  .  1 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  cities,  as  you  know. 
Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  that  you  included  the  States,  too — would  not 
be  able  to  make  any  substantial  contribution  to  this  program,  other 
than  by  aiding  in  the  acquisition  of  land,  paving,  servicing,  and  so 

forth. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  service — ^water,  sewerage,  fire,  police,  and 

schools. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  talking  about  an  initial  outlay  of  cash. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.    No  city  in  this  country  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  believe  that  you  also  stated,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion when  you  were  before  the  Senate  committee,  that  in  your  opinion 
it  would  take  about  $1,000,000,000  to  do  a  good  job  for  New  York  City 
in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  this  measure  and  its  objectives. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.    We  do  not  expect  to  get  that  much. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  will  probably  get  more  than  any  place  else,  if 
you  keep  up  the  record  that  you  have  been  making. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  just  the  size  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  perchance  you  should 
get  a  billion  dollars — and  I  want  to  see  as  much  good  housing  in  New 
York  City  as  sound  financing  will  permit,  but  based  on  the  maximum 
terms  in  the  annual  contribution  plan — you  would  be  paid  about 
3^/2  percent  for  60  years  in  subsidies  ?     Isn  t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Over  a  period  of  60  years  that  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  around  $2,100,000,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Whatever  it  amounts  to  mathematically. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  not  figuring  the  present  value  of  money,  and 
I  am  just  wondering,  if  the  same  condition  obtains  everywhere 
through  the  United  States — and  it  seems  to  be  your  opinion  that 
it  does — what  would  be  the  ultimate  cost  or  the  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  this  job  like  it  ought  to  be  done  and  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  this  measure  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  is  like  every  other  great  undertaking  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  has  gone  to  the 
rescue,  and  properly  so,  of  the  farmers.  It  has  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  road  construction.  It  has  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  public  works.  It  is  just  one  of  the  burdens  of 
Government;  and  let  me  say  this:  That  the  old  property  owners  of 
Russia  would  give  anything  today  if  they  could  only  pay  taxes  to 
their  Government  and  have  their  property. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  but  let  me  ask  you 
this:  As  a  matter  of  consistency,  and  of  course  we  cannot  always 
be  consistent,  and  I  think  Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  said  i-ecently 
that  "inconsistency  would  save  the  Nation",  but  within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  President  of  the  United  States  vetoed  a  little  bill  provid- 
ing a  temporary  interest  rate  for  farmers  w  ho  borrowed  money  from 
the  Federal  land  banks,  where  the  interest  rate  was  3%  percent,  and 
he  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  agricultural  conditions 
were  so  improved  that  he  thought  the  farmers  should  pay  the  going 
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business  rate.  We  also  know  that  the  interest  rate  under  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  is  5  percent.  How  would  you,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  reconcile  those  two  rates  of  interest  with  the  one  pro- 
vided for  under  this  bill  on  loans  to  limited  dividend  corporations 
of  21/2  percent  not  to  mention  the  additional  subsidy  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  project? 

I  am  just  asking  for  information,  because  you  know  what  we  are 
up  against  when  we  get  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  would  say  this :  That,  as  you  stated, 
there  is  one  fine  thing  about  being  a  Member  of  Congres,  in  that  you 
do  not  have  to  reconcile  anything.  As  a  mayor,  of  course,  that  is 
different;  we  have  to  reconcile  a  whole  lot  of  things,  because  we 
have  to  go  out  and  raise  the  money  for  the  things  that  we  want  to 
do.    But,  seriously 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  are  certain  times  with  you  during  a  4-year 
period  when  you  have  to  reconcile  what  you  are  doing  with  what  you 
have  done  at  other  times. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  have  done  pretty  well  in  the  past.  You  can- 
not improve  on  your  past  performances. 

Of  course,  when  you  get  into  that  interest  rate  matter,  it  is  an 
entirely  different  subject,  and  if  the  money  in  this  instance  is  avail- 
able at  21/2  percent,  of  course  we  ought  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
bill  is  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  money  as  it 
is  borrowed  or  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  these 
housing  units,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  subsidy  that  you  give  us 
each  year  in  order  to  guarantee  and  make  possible  the  low  rentals. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  The  President,  in  his  press  conference  on  June  8, 
virtually  said  that  he  would  put  thumbs  down  on  any  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  subsidy  over  a  period  of  60  years,  as  I  understand 
this  bill  does,  and  advocated  that  this  relief  be  given  by  a  40-percent 
outright  grant  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  the  subsidy. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  particularly  interested  as  to  how  the 
relief  is  given,  as  long  as  it  is  given,  but  you  know  what  we  are 
Tip  against  in  this  respect,  and  I  wish,  if  you  have  any  information 
along  that  line,  that  you  would  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  have  examined  the  40-percent  grant  very 
carefully,  and  while  it  might  be  enough  with  the  type  of  building  and 
the  low  land  values  in  certain  mining  districts  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, it  will  not  make  possible  the  renting  of  these  apartments  in 
the  large  cities  at  the  low  rents  required.  It  is  not  enough.  With 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  these  52  projects  that  I  referred 
to,  in  35  cities,  40  percent  will  not  be  enough. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  between  the  40  percent  outright  grant 
and  the  subsidies  that  are  proposed  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  I  have  not  figured  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  mayor  if  he  has  given  consid- 
eration to  the  advantages  of  single  family  houses  as  compared  to  the 
erection  of  these  large  apartment  houses. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  course,  the  single  family  houses  are  always 
ideal.  There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  out  here  not  very  far, 
at  Greenbelt,  but  in  our  cities,  of  course,  you  have  this  situation,  that 
if  you  have  a  large  number  of  family  houses,  you  get  into  high  land 
values.    That  is  the  difficulty  there.    We  certainly  would  avail  our- 
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selves  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  one-  and  two-family  houses 
wherever  we  can  out  in  Queens  and  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  Bronx,  but  in  the  cities  you  get  right 
.back  to  land  values,  and  that  brings  this  up 

Mr.  Fish.  Is  that  provided  for  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  excluded  at  all. 

Mr.  Fish.  It  is  not  excluded? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  If  the  art  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
•cost  of  one-family  houses  can  be  brought  down,  I  think  that  we  can 
take  advantage  of  it  in  a  city  the  size  of  New  York  and  in  most  of  our 
-cities,  and  build  very  beautiful  residential  sections.  Of  course,  you 
would  have  to  have  a  difference  in  design  there.  If  you  have  one  or 
two  houses  all  of  the  same  finish  and  color,  you  create  such  a  monot- 
ony that  is  distressing. 

Mr.  Fish.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  that  they  have  solved 
it  very  largely  in  England. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  this  is  not  a 
P.ovel  experiment.  England  has  gone  into  it  very  extensively,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  gone  into  it,  and  Austria,  immediately 
following  the  war,  built  a  very  large  number  of  low-rent  dwellings. 

Mr.  Hancock.  But  in  all  of  those  countries.  Mayor,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  local  financial  contribution  has  always  been  required? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  not  in  Austria.  Surely 
Vienna  did  not  have  any  money  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
what  the  situation  is  in  London,  but,  you  understand  their  form  of 
government  is  entirely  different.  They  are  more  closely  knitted  than 
we  are.  Locally  our  main  source  of  income  is  our  tax  on  real  estate. 
That  is  limited,  and  every  city  is  in  the  same  financial  condition  at 
this  time.  One  may  be  slightly  better  than  the  other,  but  we  are  all 
near  the  edge. 

Mr.  Hancock.  May  I  appeal  again  to  your  frankness  in  asking  you 
this  question:  On  the  first  page  of  the  bill,  under  "Findings  and 
policy",  in  section  1,  there  is  this  language : 

There  exist  in  urban  and  "rural"  communities  throughout  the  United  States 
slums,  blighted  areas, 

and  so  forth.  Having  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  why  do  you 
think  the  word  "rural"  was  inserted  in  there? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Why? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Certainly  and  frankly. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  answer  that  question.  It  is  because  the 
conditions  in  the  rural  sections  are  such  that  I  suppose  they  want 
the  bill  equally  applicable.  We  are  absolutely  sympathetic  with  these 
])eople  living  in  the  rural  districts,  for  they  are  living  under  pretty 
bad  conditions. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  want  to  make  myself  very  clear.  I  am  in  favor  of 
aiding  slum  people  whenever  tliey  exist  and  naturally  some  of  the 
advocates  to  leave  that  word  in,  but  I  do  not  want  to  fool  my  people. 
You  must  know  why  it  was  put  there.  You  know  the  practical 
philosophy  of  this  bill  makes  it  unsuited  to  rural  communities  as  well 
as  I  do,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  Would  you  call  a  mining  district  a  rural 
community? 
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Mr.  Hancock.  No  ;  rather  a  suburban  community. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  I  would. 
Mr.  Hancock.  No.    I  am  talking  about  farms  now. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Don't  you  think  that  the  American  farmer  would 
like  to  have  a  nice  cheerful  place  to  live  in,  just  as  much  as  the 
unskilled  laborer  of  a  city  would  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Of  course,  but  who  would  buy  it  for  him?  He 
couldn't  participate  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Buy  it  for  him  ?  Some  sort  of  arrangement  could 
be  made  the  same  as  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Does  this  bill  contemplate  the  purchase  of  farm 
lands  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  that  we  have  done  that. 
Mr.  Hancock.  I  know  that  we  have,  but  why  make  a  gesture  in  this 
bill  in  that  direction  ?    Let  us  make  this  an  urban  bill  and  work  out  a 
companion  measure  for  the  rural  communities, 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Will  you  vote  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes ;  if  it  is  properly  and  soundly  framed,  T  would 
prefer  to  have  it  that  way,  and  I  will  vote  for  a  slum  clearance  or 
reclamation  bill  designed  to  aid  the  urban  communities.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  the  farming  or  agricultural  people.  That  is  only  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  so  the  record  will  speak  truth. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  something  that  is  up  to  the  committee,  but 
I  can  see  a  gi*eat  deal  of  improvement  that  is  needed  in  many  rural 
districts,  gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert. 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  are  many  unsanitary  shacks  and  shanties  that 
ought  to  be  remodeled  or  torn  down,  but  this  contemplates  multiple 
building,  group  building,  not  single  dwelling  units. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  If  you  go  through  some  of  your  mining  districts, 
you  will  find  that  conditions  needed  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes;  and  they  ought  and  must  be  beneficiaries  of 
such  legislation  that  we  enact. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Under  this  bill,  how  could  you  help  the  farmer  with  a 
run-down  farm? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  understand  that  you  have  other  laws  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Under  this  bill,  how  could  any  housing  institution  get 
on  a  farmer's  home? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  any  farming  district  you  always  have  a  town 
or  village. 

Mr.  Reilly.  In  a  farming  district  we  do  not  need  it.    We  do  not 
have  any  slums. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Milwaukee  has. 

Mr.  Reilly.  That  is  all  right,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
cannot  help  a  farmer  under  this  bill. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  farmer  has  been  helped  with  other  bills. 
Mr.  Reilly.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.    As  Mr.  Hancock  asked 
what  do  you  have  the  rural  properties  in  here  for? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  order  not  to  prevent  a  housing  project  going  up 
in  a  rural  district  or  mining-town  if  one  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  is  the  permanent  cost  of  this  project  that  you 
showed  us  ?    Do  you  remember  ? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  $13,000,000. 
Mr.  Reilly.  What  was  the  unit  cost? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.   Divide  1,600  into  $13,000,000.     That  is  a  high 

unit  cost.  ,    .,  n       1  •    ^0 

Mr.  Reilly.  Could  vou  build  a  cheaper  project  1« 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  After  the  experience  that  we  have  had,  yes.    Sec- 


Works  Administration. 

There  were  no  precedents  to  be  guided  by.    It  was  all  new.    Many 

obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.    I  say  that  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
\  tration  has  not  only  done  a  fine  job  but  has  gained  a  wealth  of  experi- 
\  ence  and  is  able  to  carry  on  this  work. 
'      Mr.  Reilly.  Those  1,600  families  are  living  better  tlian  the  great 

mass  of  families  of  this  country,  from  the  standpoint  of  housing 

facilities,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  should  think  that  is  a  strong  argument  m  favor 

of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Reilly.  Provided  that  you  could  treat  the  people  all  alike. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Exactly.  . 

Mr.  Reilly.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  units  will  be 
provided  for  by  this  bill  in  3  years,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Will  that  make  a  dent  in  the  housing  situation  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  indeed ;  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  Reilly.  About  how  many  of  these  units  will  New  York  expect 

to  get? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  not  talking  for  New  York,  but  for  all  of  the 
cities.    We  will  get  our  share,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Reilly.  But  that  will  be  this  five  billion  eight  hundred  million 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right,  and  it  is  a  start. 

Mr.  Hancock.  May  I  ask  this  question,  and  I  will  stop? 

What  is  the  line  between  the  so-called  low-income  dweller  and  the 
slum  dweller?  Would  it  be  based  upon  the  condition  in  which  he 
lives,  or  upon  his  income,  or  how  would  you  determine  where  the 
line  was  between  our  families  living  on  a  low-income  basis  and  those 
living  in  the  slums  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Those  living  in  the  slums  live  there  because  they 
have  to,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  live  anywhere  else,  and  I  would 
say  in  New  York  City  that  the  line  is  $1,300  as  qualifying  for  an 
apartment  in  the  Government  projects  there. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mayor,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  making 
this  bill,  if  we  can  do  it,  an  honest-to-God  slum-clearance  program  1 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hancock.  And  eliminate  the  general  low-rent  housing  plan 
that  is  now  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Well,  I  think  that  if  I  were  writing  it,  I  would  fix 
it  so  that  no  family  would  be  eligible,  if  they  wanted  new  building 
units,  except  such  families  as  were  taken  out  of  the  slums  before 
their  demolition,  which  should  be  mandatory^t  should  apply  to  the 
neediest  class. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  l^B^t  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  th^t  all  right  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  limiting  it  to  that  1 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  decided,  Mr.  Mayor,  whether  you  prefer 
the  60-year  subsidy,  or  the  40  percent  outright  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  60-year  subsidy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  these  houses,  after  35- 
or  40  years,  are  obsolete  and  useless  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  I  stated  before,  I  think  the  useful  life  of  the 
type  of  building  that  we  have  in  Williamsburg,  and  you  have  seen 
them,  is  three  times  what  our  old  railroad  apartments  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  know  that  most  of  those  apartments  built  after 
1901  are  fairly  habitable. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  1921  building  in  New  York,  as  you  know, 
was  a  speculative  building. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  I  am  tajking  about  those  built  after  1901. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  There  are  some  good  buildings  built  in  that 
period,  but  the  fault  with  those  buildings  is  the  design — that  they 
occupy  too  much  ground.  They  are  too  densely  built,  but  they  are 
very  substantial. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  life  of  one  of  those  is  estimated  at  about  35 
years,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  would  not  be  in  those  houses  that  are  now  out- 
lawed. The  houses  that  you  refer  to  are  obsolete  because  of  their 
construction. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  this :  If 
you  apply  a  60-year  subsidy,  long  before  the  60  years  have  expired,, 
the  houses  will  be  obsolete. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  this  type. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  there  won't  be  any  income  from  them. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so ;  not  this  type.  The  old 
type  of  buildings  we  still  have;  we  have  hundreds  in  New  York 
City,  and  since  1934  we  have  condemned  and  demolished  or  ordered 
demolished  over  2,600  buildings.  We  have  16,000  or  more  now 
existing  in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  we  are  talking  about  slum  clearance,  because 
we  can  visualize  the  slums,  and  we  know  what  they  are.  There  are. 
certain  areas  that  have  more  than  others. 

But  under  the  new  housing,  the  project  that  was  built  up  in  the 
railroad  neighborhood,  and  the  other  in  Williamsburg,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  to  become  a  tenant,  one  files  an  application,  and  the  first 
requirement  is  that  he  must  show  that  he  is  able  to  pay  the  rent. 
Isn't  that  true? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  come  in  and  say,  "I 
live  in  the  slums,  where  I  have  not  any  running  water,  where  I  have 
not  any  bath,  and  where  we  have  all  sorts  of  unsanitary  conditions, 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  move."  That  in  itself  is  not 
a  good  reason.  They  must  show  that  they  are  able  to  pay  definite 
rentals?  ''^ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.    Unable  to  pay  high  rent. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Don't  you  find  in  most  cases  that  that  is  a  group 
that  is  employed  by  some  city  department,  or  thaJt  they  have  a  fair 
reserve,  that  they  have  certain  accumulated  savings  ? 
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Mr  LaGuardia.  No.  We  had  some  12  to  15  applicants  for  each 
available  apartment,  and  there  was  a  regular  formula  ^tablished 
for  qualification,  and  no  one  with  a  family  mcome  of  over  $1,300  was 
even  considered ;  $1,300  was  the  maximum.  Then,  of  course,  there 
were  also  considered  the  present  dwelling  of  the  applicant,  the  num- 
ber of  children,  the  number  in  the  family  that  would  fit  into  the 

^  Mr  Kennedy.  I  mean,  you  considered  that  if  they  had  a  number 
of  children,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  certain  type  of  apart- 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  the  larger  apartments.    The  family  naturally 

had  to  fit  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  and  I  both  understand  the  situation  as  far  ag 
the  slums  are  concerned,  but  what  I  am  talking  about  are  those,  for 
example,  in  the  section  that  you  represented  for  years,  for  the  rentals 
would  be  such  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  move  into  these  houses, 
regardless  of  what  the  rental  was,  for  they  have  seasonal  occupations 
and  frequently  they  are  unemployed  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
would  still  be  in  the  same  situation,  would  they  not? 

Mr  LaGuardia.  No.  The  families  having  larger  incomes  would 
be  able  to  find  suitable  dwellings.  Those  having  no  incomes  we 
would  take  care  of.  Something  was  said  today  about  New  York 
getting  a  great  deal  of  Federal  aid.  Let  me  tell  you  now  that  New 
York  City  spends,  of  its  own  money,  over  $65,000,000  a  year  for 
relief,  and  to  do  that— this  will  amuse  many  of  my  former  col- 
leagues—I had  to  slap  on  a  sales  tax  in  order  to  get  the  money.  In 
addition  the  St^te  contributes  over  $40,000,000.  New  York  City 
spends  about  $120,000,000  a  year  for  relief. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Keilly  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  situation  in  rural  districts,  as  this  bill  might 
apply  to  them,  and  they  have  taken  farming  as  an  illustration.  Now 
let  us  take  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants.  Assume  that  400  of  those 
are  not  in  houses  of  the  standards  which  you  have  discussed  here 
very  interestingly.  How  could  this  bill  be  made  to  apply  to  that 
section  of  the  town  where  these  400  live  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  the  Federal  Government  would  do  exactly 
as  the  bill  provides  for  a  city.  I  think  that  they  could  put  up  the 
right  kind  of  a  dwelling  and  have  their  building  either  turned  over 
to  a  local  agency  to  operate  or  do  it  themselves.  I  know  that  in  the 
cities  they  would  lease  it  or  turn  it  over  to  the  local  housing  author- 
ity to  operate. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  not  the  cooperative  section,  if  not  eliminated, 
apply  there? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  There  is  a  cooperative  section  there,  and  also  a 
limited-dividend  corporation  section. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  known  in  this  bill  as  the  consumer  housing 
society,  I  think 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  I  understand  that  you  are  quite  an 
expert  on  cooperatives,  or  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  will  probably  go  too  far 
with  our  spending  program? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.    The  Kepublic  is  worth  saving. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  do  not  think  that  we  will  run  any  risk  if  we 
run  the  Government  debt  up  ten  or  fifteen  billion  dollars  more  on  a 
program  of  this  kind  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.    We  have  3  years  to  learn  a  lot  in.  _ 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  believe  that  you  made  the  statement  betore  the 
Senate  committee  that  you  cannot  overstep  on  anything  which  is 
for  the  improvement  and  health  and  happiness  of  the  country. 

Mr  LaGuardia.  I  still  think  so,  and  I  think  that  the  f ramers  of 
the  Constitution  thought  so.    I  am  very  conservative  when  I  come 

Mr.  Luce.  You  said  in  the  course  of  your  statement  that  there 
was  no  State  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  am  talking  for  the  cities. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  there  was  no  city  of  the  United  States  that  could 
afford  to  handle  slum  clearance,  or  that  should  be  able  to. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 
'  Mr.  Luce.  Will  you  tell  us  why  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  have  not  the  money. 

Mr.  Luce.  Your  city  is  the  largest  city  in  the  country. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  , 

Mr  Luce.  And  has  the  largest  income  m  the  country,  and  pos- 
sibly the  largest  taxes  in  the  country.  Those  taxes  for  this  purpose 
would  travel  to  Washington  and  then  back  again.  Will  vou  teU 
us  whv  they  ought  to  travel  to  Washington  and  back  again? 

Mr.^^LAGuARDiA.  No;  I  cannot  tell  you  why.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
why,  but  you  would  not  listen  to  me  when  I  was  in  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  always  listen  to  you.  *  „  .,    .  t  i.        *     ^ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  not  my  job  now.  All  that  I  have  to  do 
now  is  to  run  one  little  city.  •      ^     i 

Mr.  Luce.  You  have  observed,  of  course,  the  rapidly  gi'owmg  tend- 
ency to  transfer  all  local  obligations  to  the  Central  Government, 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  costly,  slow,  and  inefficient  program.  Why 
should  we  continue  it  in  this  instance?  -,    .    i.,     i    ^  t 

I  am  for  slum  clearance.  I  believe  it  is  most  desirable,  but  i 
deprecate  the  roundabout  and  inefficient  process  of  financing  which  is 
suggested  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end.  Why  is  it  not  possible 
for  you  to  secure  from  your  legislature  the  power  to  do  this  thing 

for  yourself  ?  ,  •,  ^^    j. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Why,  I  think  that  you  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion yourself  by  saying  that  at  this  time  the  present  fiscal  policy  of 
our  country  is  such  that  the  greatest  revenue  in  taxation  comes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  geared  that  way.  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  centralize  these  functions.  Perhaps  they 
might  still  continue  as  municipal  functions,  but  they  are  no  longer 
local  problems.  Mr.  Luce,  w^e  are  woven  into  one  unit.  If  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  disease  in  a  Southern  State,  it  affects  that  State  and 
my  State.  If  there  is  unemployment  up  North,  in  Boston,  it  affects 
the  farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

I  will  concede  that  the  imposing  upon  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  new  functions  is  costly  and  irritatingly  slow,  but  I  will  not  con- 
cede that  it  is  not  efficient.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Luce,  and  I  say  this  with  aH  the  sincerity  of  my  soul—I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  this  country  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  not  provided  relief  in  1934, 1935,  and  1936. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  you  are  getting  away  from  my  question. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  know  nothing  more  local  than  direct  relief  to 
the  people.    Surely  25  years  ago  any  such  suggestion  woidd  not  have 
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been  entertained  for  a  minute  in  Congress,  and  yet  the  Federal  Gov^ 
™ent  had  to  do  it.  I  am  not  scared  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Kes  not  frighten  me  at  all.  I  think  that  it  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment a  crrowth,  that  cannot  be  avoided  under  our  complex  industrial 
^d  social  system-I  was  going  to  say  economic  system,  but  I  do  not 

want  to  shock  anyone  today.  -n    ..    *-^„  ^* 

Mr  Luce.  You  furnished  me  with  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
what'l  want  to  bring  out  when  you  suggested  that  epidemics  are  no 
longer  of  local  concern,  but  that  they  are  of  national  concern. 
Would  you  have  the  boards  of  health  of  all  the  municipalities  of  this 
country  transferred  to  a  Federal  agency?      ,  ,    .      .  .  ^      .    . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Why,  every  board  of  health  m  this  country  is  m 
constant  and  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  .    ,     «  ,        i    i  i.     ..v    r««« 
Mr.  Luce.  It  is,  but  should  it  be  financed  and  chosen  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government?                                          ,  M  4r\.    4.  iA^^ 

Mr  LaGuardia.  I  wish  it  were  m  many  places.  All  of  that  idea, 
Mr  Luce,  of  choosing  a  local  health  officer,  and  attending  to  their 
problems  locally,  was  all  right  when  it  took  a  couple  days  to  travel 
from  here  to  Philadelphia,  but  that  condition  does  not  exist  now. 
You  and  I,  trained  and  schooled  in  the  Hamiltonian  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me  should  be  prepared  for  the  very  situation 
that  we  are  confronted  with  today. 

Mr.  Luce.  Carrying  this  one  step  further,  do  you  believe  that 
the  administration  of  these  slum-clearance  matters,  the  policing,  the 
fire  protection,  the  sewerage,  the  water  supply,  and  everything  else 
connected  with  them  should  be  transferred  to  AVashmgton? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Why,  no.    It  is  not  necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  Luce.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  isn't  it  in  the  same  line  of  logic? 
If  you  begin  at  the  bottom,  must  you  not  have  your  structure  con- 
form to  your  foundation? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  and  let  us  take  that  up  right  now.  There  is 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation  as  to  those  very  things  that  you  men- 
tioned. You  talk  about  fire  protection,  the  sewerage,  water  supply, 
and  police.  Now  there  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  each  one  of 
those  functions  of  government  was  absolutely  and  purely  local,  and 
yet  some  of  you  gentlemen  and  I  sat  together  in  the  House,  and  we 
passed  bills  conferring  upon  the  Federal  Government  police  powers 
that  at  one  time  were  purely  local.  The  stolen-automobile  law,  the 
stolen-property  law,  the  kidnaping  law — all  of  these  laws  were  the 
result  of  modern  means  of  communication  and  transport  which  mad© 
it  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in. 

Take  sewerage.  Nothing  is  more  local  than  sewerage.  Nothing" 
is  more  individual  than  that.  We  w^ill  not  go  into  details,  but  yet 
the  Federal  Government  steps  in  and  says  to  me,  as  mayor  of  New 
York,  "You  clean  your  harbor ;  you  stop  polluting  the  harbor."  The 
Federal  Government  likewise  says  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  "You 
stop  dumping  your  garbage  in  the  harbor",  and  we  have  to  stop. 

Take  fires.  Of  course,  you  and  I  remember  what  the  situation 
used  to  be.  Out  where  I  was  raised,  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  we  had  volun- 
teer firemen— the  "O.  K.'s",  the  "Toughs",  the  "Hook  and  Ladders", 
and  the  "Dudes."  Somebody  would  strike  a  gong,  and  we  would  go 
and  pull  the  old  carts  out  and  rush  to  our  local  fire.    But  now,  under 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  have  quite  a  fire  department  in 
the  great  Forestry  Service,  and  most  of  their  attention  is  with  fires 
that  are  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  won't  stop  and  turn 
off  the  water  if  that  fire  is  on  private  property.  They  won't  stop 
and  say,  "Wait  a  minute ;  we  will  look  at  the  map.  Is  this  a  United 
States  forest  or  does  it  belong  to  the  State  of  Wyoming?" 

So,  no  matter  what  function  of  a  municipality  you  can  mention, 
you  see  this  constant  tendency  going  toward  central  government  by 
reason  of  facts  beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  Luce.  You  and  I  both  served  in  local  capacities  and  here  in 
Congress.  I  served  for  years  in  my  State  legislature,  and  you  are 
now  serving  as  mayor,  and  you  and  I  have  watched  administrations 
at  close  range  in  both  places.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  activities  is  more  efficient  and  morel 
economical  than  local  administration? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  say  that  Federal  administration  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Luce.  We  are  not  quarreling  on  that.  I  am  inquiring  on  the 
question,  which  is  the  more  efficient  and  economical  form  of  govern- 
ment, local  or  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Luce.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  answer  that.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  more  efficient.  Take  our  courts,  criminals,  thugs,  and  rack- 
eteers ;  there  is  one  thing  that  they  hate  and  that  is  the  Federal  courts. 
Take  our  great  national  park  system.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
perfect  than  that?  I  boast  of  having  the  most  beautiful  park  sys- 
tem in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  compare  to  the  great  national 
park  system  of  our  country. 

Take  our  Customs  Service.  There  is  less  scandal  in  the  Customs 
Service  of  this  country  than  in  any  other  revenue-handling  depart- 
ments that  exist  in  either  city  or  State  governments. 

Mr.  Luce.  One  point,  and  then  I  will  be  through.  You  and  I  come 
from  a  different  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  you  come  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Luce.  The  experience  of  Massachusetts  leads  one  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion  from  what  your  experience  in  New  York  has 
caused  you  to  give  us. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ford.  May  I  make  a  comment  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Luce  and  Mr.  LaGuardia  referred  to  Federal  orders  govern- 
ing local  situations.  I  think  it  was  in  1931  when  we  had  a  direct 
order  from  the  Federal  health  authorities  to  clean  out  the  rats,  and 
we  had  to  take  the  money  from  our  city  treasury  to  do  it:  and  we  had 
to  do  it  under  Government  orders  to  our  city,  because  buDonic  plague 
was  threatened. 

That  was  a  case  of  the  Federal  Government  telling  the  local  gov- 
ernment what  to  do,  and  nobody  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  like- 
wise the  mayor,  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  any  city,  that  this  particular  bill,  with 
this  limited  appropriation,  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
slum  clearance. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  that  you  made  that  clear. 
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Mr  Fish.  Would  the  mayor  have  any  objection  to  the  Goveriunent 
provi'ding  sums  of  money  and  loaning  them  directly  t^  savings  banks 
and  to  insurance  companies,  so  that  they  could  loan  directly  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  and  repairing  these  old  tenement  houses 
pending  the  time  that  you  could  clear  the  slums  and  put  up  new 

buildings?  _  ,  ,,  . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Wait  a  minute.    Let  me  get  this. 

Mr  Fish.  That  is  very  important.  i        i     r« 

Mr  LaGuardia.  The  gentleman  would  suggest  that  the  Crovern- 
ment  lend  money  to  banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  that  they 

in  turn 

Mr  Fish.  At  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Mr!  LaGuardia.  And  they  in  turn  would  do  what? 

Mr  Fish.  Loan  the  money  directly  to  private  industry,  as  they  do 
now  to  help  repair  these  tenement  houses  and  to  rehabilitate  them, 
to  put  in  proper  systems  of  ventilation  and  fire  escapes? 

Mr  LaGuardia.  I  can  answer  that  right  off  the  bat.  It  cannot 
be  done,  for  the  simple  reason,  first,  that  the  existing  mortgages  on 
these  buildings  that  you  describe  will  not  subordinate,  and  we  have 
partiallv  met  that  in  New  York.  If  the  existing  mortgages  do  not 
subordinate,  the  insurance  companies  will  not  loan,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  properties  are  carrying  now  all  that  the  traflic  will 

W©  have  a  requirement  now,  as  you  know,  outlawing  these  build- 
ings unless  thev,  first,  are  properly  equipped  to  retard  fires,  and, 
second,  provide  a  toilet  for  every  family.  Those  buildings  which  are 
capable  of  absorbing  that  additional  load  are  complymg,  and  the 
improvement  is  going  on  at  this  time  in  order  to  meet  that  situation. 
I  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  permit  the  city 
to  go  in  and  do  it  and  slap  a  first  lien  on  each  such  buildmg,  payable 
in  five  annual  assessments.  I  got  the  legislation,  and  we  have  ap- 
propriated half  a  million  dollars  to  start  with,  just  to  feel  our  way. 
That  is  only  for  a  building  with  violations,  such  as  fire-retarding— 
that  means  fire-proofing  the  cellar  and  the  hall  all  the  way  up  to 
avoid  rapid  spread  of  fire.  An  old  law  tenement  is  a  regular  fire 
trap.  The  whole  thing  goes  up  before  the  fire  department  can  get 
to  it.  I  answered  a  call  only  three  nights  ago  and  saw  a  fire  kept 
under  control  in  one  apartment  because  of  the  fire-retarding  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

If  these  insurance  companies,  having  the  money  at  low  rates, 
wanted  to  loan  it  out  as  investments,  they  could  not  do  it  because 
there  is  insufficient  security.  If  they  made  the  loan  regardless  of 
its  security  and  prudence,  then  what  is  the  result,  gentlemen?  Then 
the  Government  is  giving  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  owners  of  these  old 
dilapidated  home^  that  are  not  worth  saving,  and  the  tenants  get 
nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Fish.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mayor,  all  of  these  buildings  have  not 
got  mortgages  on  them. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mostly  all. 

Mr.  Fish.  Let  us  assume 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  can  take  care  of  those  locally. 

Mr.  Fish.  Cannot  private  industry  do  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes ;  we  can  take  care  of  those,  and  we  have.  As 
to  new  buildings  we  can  go  down  to  the  F.  H.  A.  and  they  will  take 
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those  at  a  very  small  interest  rate.  That  has  been  taken  care  of. 
The  savings  banks  have  been  taking  care  of  all  the  buildings  that 
they  have  mortgages  on,  where  the  buildings  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture ;  that  is,  where  they  are  taking  no  undue  i*isk.  What  we  have 
left  is  those  buildings  where  they  could  not  get  loans,  and  on  those 
buildings  we  are  stepping  in  and  doing  the  work  and  putting  a  first 
lien  on,  payable  in  10  installments.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  this, 
and  will  take  on  more  gradually. 

Mr.  Fish.  If  the  Government  were  more  lenient  in  its  loans  to  the 
savings  banks,  or  would  guarantee  the  loans  up  to  60  or  100  percent, 
wouldn't  that  improve  immediately  conditions  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  isn't  that  desirable? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  Why  should  the  United  States  Government 
guarantee  a  mortgage  on  one  of  these  old  buildings  that  is  not 
worth  saving? 

Mr.  Fish.  I  do  not  mean  a  mortgage,  but  in  order  to  rehabilitate  a 
ibuilding. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  costs  too  much,  and  it  is  not  worth  while,  and 
the  mayor  of  Detroit  has  pointed  that  out.  The  savings  banks  in 
New  York  City,  Detroit,  and  Boston  have  money,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  loan  it,  only  they  will  not  put  in  any  more  money  on  these 
buildings  that  simply  cannot  carry  it.  That  is  the  answer  to  that, 
and  certainly  I  would  not  see  any  advantage  at  all  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  that  you  make. 

Mr.  Fish.  Except  that  it  would  rehabilitate  those  buildings,  and 
make  them  livable. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  but  your  money  is  gone. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  idea  of  what  slum 
clearance  means,  or  your  understanding  of  what  slum  clearance 
means  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Slum  clearance  is  providing  a  dwelling  for  the 
people  who  otherwise  are  compelled  to  live  in  unsanitary,  disease- 
breeding,  firetrap  houses. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  does  not  presume  that  you  intend  to  demolish 
existing  buildings,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  does  and  it  does  not.  For  instance,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg we  absolutely  demolished  them.  At  Red  Hook  we  intend 
to  demolish  them  if  we  start  a  housing  project  there.  At  Harlem 
we  did  not  demolish  them,  but  we  drew  only  from  that  type  of  build- 
ing that  I  have  described— in  other  words,  to  be  very  cold  about  it, 
we  would  starve  these  other  outlaw  buildings  out  of  existence,  and 
that  is  what  is  going  on  now. 

^   Mr.  Kennedy.  In  Harlem  you  did  not  demolish  one  single  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  did  not  restrict  those  tenants  to  Harlem. 
They  came  from  every  other  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  all  Harlem,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Craword.  Mr.  Mayor,  on  page  29  of  the  Senate  hearing,  the 
fagiires  indicated  that  Williamsburg  cost  approximately  I31/2  million 
ciojiars. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that 
you  expected  to  rent  those  rooms  under  $7  per  room  ? 
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Mr  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.  .    , 

Mr    Crawf^d.  And  that  would  leave  about  40  percent  of  that 
amount  that  would  ha  veto  be  raised? 

Mr  LaGuardia.  That  was  a  rough  estimate.  '        .  v.        1    „^ 

Mr.  C^wrom  In  other  words,  they  will  have  to  subsidize  about 
60  percent,  or  cost  $10.50  a  room?  ^  .      ^   .    ^ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  every  bit  of  that.  TT^noock's 

Mr   Crawford.  Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Hancock  s^ 
you  spoke  of  letting  this  apply  to  the  very  low  ^^^^^^^  ^ra^^^^^^^ 
Do  you  mean  low  income  in  dollars,  or  low  income  m  effective  buy- 
ing power  measured  in  this  manner  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Don't  "Irving  Fisher"  me.  . 

Mr  Crawford.  I  won't  do  that.  In  so  many  of  our  farming  com- 
munities the  income  runs  around  $200  or  $300  a  year,  and  they  have 
the  sunshine  and  the  light,  plus  a  garden,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  effective  income,  not  dollar  income,  because 
most  of  these  farming  families  have  less  than  $300  per  annum  in- 
come, and  they  live  in  shacks  as  degrading  as  most  anything  that  we 
could  find.  They  have  air  and  light,  while  in  the  city  we  under- 
stand what  your  slum  situation  is.  ,  ,        ,     • 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  thought  that  I  made  that  clear,  that  the  income 
line  would  vary  in  different  communities.    I  said  that  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  mean  effective  income  and  not  dollar  inconie  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  mean  that  the  dollar  income  is  the  only  guide 
that  you  could  possibly  take,  and  that  would  vary  in  various  com- 
munities. The  maximum  in  dollars  in  New  York  City  would  not  be 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  a  community  such  as  you  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Just  one  question  on  your  labor  agreement  that 
you  have  filed.  I  have  read  that  very  carefully,  and  this  little 
paragraph  shows  up ; 

In  the  event  that  union  labor  will  not  be  available  in  any  one  trade, 
thereby  eansing  stoppage  or  delay  in  the  completion  or  construction,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  whereby  the  contractor  might  obtain  such  labor  in  other 
localities. 

Do  they  mean  other  union  labor,  or  nonunion  labor? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Anything  we  can  get,  in  that  event.  That  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  New  York  City,  where  the  building  trades  are  higlily 
unionized. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  mayor  this  question,  de- 
veloping it  out  of  his  agreement  with  the  labor  people  in  New  York 

City. 

Is  it  your  thought  that  you  might  be  able  to  get  similar  agree- 
ments with  the  material  men,  so  that  your  prices  of  material  would 
not  skyrocket  with  the  enactment  of  this  bOl  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  always  done  in  this  way.  The  contractor 
goes  out  at  the  time  of  bidding  and  arranges  and  contracts  for  all 
of  the  material  that  he  needs.    He  must  do  that  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  realize  that  you  have  very  thoroughly  studied 
this  subject,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  with  such  a  broad  program  as 
this  legislation  calls  for,  the  material  people  in  the  United  States 
would  naturally  know  when  it  was  enacted,  and  I  am  informed,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  correctly,  that  material  prices  now  in  con- 
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nection  with  home  construction  are  higher  than  they  were  in  the 
peak  of  1927,  1928,  and  1929  in  many  conmiodities,  and  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  or  not  that  feature  of  cost  has  been  analyzed, 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  condition  is  worse  than  that,  gentlemen. 
We  made  estimates  in  December  and  January  on  our  capital  outlay 
budget  for  New  York  City,  and  now  bids  are  coming  in  for  schools, 
bridges,  highways,  and  pavements  which  are  from  20  to  25  percent 
over  the  cost  of  the  material  in  December  and  January,  It  has 
jumped  20  to  25  percent  within  that  time, 

Mr.  McKeough.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  justification  for 
that  in  actual  cost? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  let  us  stick  to  housing. 

Mr.  McKeough.  That  is  about  housing. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  are  watching  it  constantly.  The  cities  have 
just  obtained  a  desist  order  on  cement  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  are  constantly  filing  complaints 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  interchanges  information,  and  as  we  get  anything  that 
indicates  collusive  bidding,  we  file  a  protest. 

There  has  been  a  big  jump  in  material  costs. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  referring  to 
Chicago,  and  I  fully  subscribe  to  all  of  the  fine  arguments  that 
you  made. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  the  mayor  anticipates  the  passage  of 
the  wage-and-hour  bill,  and  if  we  make  the  minimum  rate  70  cents 
an  hour,  he  naturally  expects  that  that  will  raise  the  income  of  these 
people  to  some  extent?    Isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  If  you  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  American  farmer,  we  won't  have  any 
trouble  in  looking  after  them  on  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  anticipate  that,  I 
presume,  in  the  new  cost  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  always  wait  for  the  wisdom  and  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand  that  there  are  hundreds  of  those  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  New  York  such  as  you  have  been  telling  us  about, 
and  when  you  erect  a  new  housing  program,  that  is  tax-exempt? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Williamsburg  won't  pay,  will  they? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  We  will  make  arrangements  with  the  hous- 
ing authority  to  pay  service  charges  for  water,  something  like  that. 
We  are  not  pressing  them  for  it  now. 

^   Mr.  Kennedy.  I  mean,  you  do  not  anticipate  any  drop  in  the  tax 
income  of  the  city  as  the  result  of  the  closing  of  these  houses  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.    The  ground  value  is  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  the  revenues  increased  this  year? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  raised  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  Do  you  mean  on  the  old,  closed-up  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  mean  on  all  real  estate. 
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Mr  LaGuardia.  No.  We  reduced  assessments  by  $289,000,000,  but 
we^'p^k^tTTp  w^^^^^  and  new  buildings^a 

+/ital  reduction  of  slightly  over  $79,000,000. 

Mr  Skaneet.  ton  Ll  that  is  part  of  your  contnbutior.  to  this 

^''lirLlGrAKDiA.  Yes;  and  we  will  save  that  in  hospitals,  health 
service,  and  other  citv  services  in  the  long  run.  . 

Mr  McGranert.  With  i-espect  to  this.language  covering  urban 
and  rural  communities,  around  these  mining  centers  usuaUy  the 
workers'  houses  are  grouped  right  around  the  mines. 

Mr  McG^RlCT.^What  other  language  could  be  substituted  for 
them 'than  "rural"?    Wouldn't  you  say  that  that  is  rural' 

Mr.  lIguILia.  I  would.  That  was  my  answer  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
that  i  considered  it  rural. 

Mr  McGranert.  I  do,  too.  ^  ..    , ,  , 

Mr.  S^CE.  There  is  one  difficulty  that  seems  to  suggest  itself  to 
me  Where  a  great  number  of  families  equally  worthy  or  of  equally 
low  income  apply  for  the  same  apartment,  how  would  you  select  them 

and  do  equal  justice?  .  .  ,     ,  rru 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  have  had  actual  experience  with  that»  ihe 
housing  authority  has  an  advisory  committee  that  is  taken  right 
from  That  neighborhood,  from  the  social  centers,  the  community 
organizations,  the  churches.  It  is  really  a  local  advisory  coinmitt^. 
Then  it  establishes  a  formula.  For  instance,  if  an  application  is  made 
for  a  five-room  apartment,  and  all  things  are  equal,  and  one  family 
has  five  children  and  the  other  family  has  three  children  then,  of 
course,  the  one  with  five  children  would  move  into  that  five-room 

apartment.  ,.      .        i?  xi. 

You  take  the  reverse;  you  take  an  application  for  a  three-room 
apartment,  and,  all  things  being  equal,  the  size  of  the  family,  the 
income,  and  everything  about  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  bo 
far,  with  15,000  applications  in  Williamsburg,  ths  process  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Of  course,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tlie  city 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  purely  the  housing  authority  and 
the  people  m  that  immediate  neighborhood  who  have  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Who  has  the  title  in  these  projects? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  the  plan  proposed  in  this  bill,  m  case  of  a 
public-housing  authority,  who  would  have  the  title? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  housing  authority  would,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  it  be  the  housing  authority  when  the  loans  are 
made? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes ;  on  that  project.  Of  course,  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  is  an  agency  of  the  city,  you  know.    It  is  not  private. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  an  agency  of  the  city. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  my  case  it  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  that  case,  ultimately  is  the  city  responsible  for 
that  loan? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  the  property  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  property  only? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  ' 

^  Mr.  Williams.  Now,  the  organization  that  takes  it  over,  whatever 
it  IS,  the  housing  committee  or  commission,  whatever  you  call  it, 
has  no  corporate  or  individual  liability  for  the  loan? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  the  property  itself. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  the  property  alone? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that  extends  over  a  period  of  60  years? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  consider  that  a  sound  loan? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  would;  yes.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  revenue  is  going  to  carry  the  investment 
to  the  extent  of  normal  interest.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  in  the 
investment  itself,  when  considering  the  amount  provided. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  the  Government  simply  puts  up  the 
money  to  finance  the  proposition  to  start  with,  in  the  name  of  some 
public  association  or  organization? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  the  Government  puts  up  money  for  an  annual 
contribution  in  order  that  the  Government  may  get  back  some  income 
on  the  investment,  and  the  Government  is  simply  paying  itself  the 
interest  on  its  investment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right,  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
I  think  that  many  communities  can  go  out  and  find  the  money  with- 
out borrowing  it  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  whether  they  do  or  not,  if  they  could  not  of 
course,  the  Government  would  have  to  put  up  this  money  ^  ' 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  Williams.  And  there  s  no  case  as  I  understand  this  bill,  any- 
body that  is  individually  responsible  for  that  loan?  The  propertv 
Itself  stands  for  it?  r    r     j 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right,  just  the  same  as  a  bank  divine  a 
first  mortgage. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  percent,  in  general,  do  you  think  would  have 
to  be  subsidized  ?  You  referred  to  the  buildings  in  your  city  being 
subsidized  60  percent  on  the  cost  of  the  development  and  the  admin- 
istration. Do  you  think  that  it  would  run  that  high,  that  60  per- 
cent would  have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  that  the  provision  that  you  make  here  for 
an  annual  grant  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  the  investment,  and 
the  1  percent  amortization,  is  ample  to  insure  the  low  rents. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  mean  31/2  percent  or  approximately  so, 
at  least,  assuming  that  the  going  rate  of  interest  is  21/2  percent,  and 

Im  ^?.^®/;^i^her,  or  3  percent,  you  would  have  to  charge  4  percent  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  right,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
^  li  would  have  to  be  necessary  for  administration. 

.    Mr.  Williams.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  what  percentage  do  you 
think  it  would  run?  &  j 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  You  can 
ligure  your  percentage  by  taking  any  equivalent  amount  and  figuring 
your  interest,  plus  1  percent,  and  spread  it  over  60  years,  and  you 
will  get  it.  ./        7  J 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  your  hope,  and  the  hope  of  this  bill,  that 
rooms  will  be  furnished  at  $5  a  month? 
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Mr  LaGuardia.  That  is  the  ideal  payment  for  our  big  cities 
Mr*  Williams.  What  will  be  the  actual  cost  of  those  rooms  i 
Mr*  LaGuardia.  $9  or  $10,  a  very  economical  building,  and  reaping 
and  utilizing  the  experience  that  we  have  gathered  m  these  two  big 
units  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  1    •  n       ^ 

Mr.  Williams.  And  it  would  result  ultimately  m  a  subsidy  of 

about  50  percent?  ,  «^  . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes ;  between  50  and  60  percent. 

Mr  WoLCOTT.  I  have  a  long,  but,  I  hope,  not  too  complicated 
question.  It  has  to  do  with  section  12  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes 
the  Authority  to  set  up  demonstration  projects,  and  the  cost  of  those 
projects  may  not  exceed  $25,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  authority  decides  to  do  it,  they  can  set 
up  in  25  cities  of  the  United  States  each  year,  as  many  model 
projects  at  $1,000,000  a  project.  The  bill  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
projects  shall  be  sold  to  public  housing  agencies,  or  leased  to  con- 
sumer housing  societies  or  limited  profit  housing  agencies.  Let  us 
assume  further  that  there  does  not  exist  or  won't  exist  in  any  com- 
munity any  public  housing  agency,  and  there  is  not  created  any 
consumers  housing  agency  or  any  limited  profit  housing  agency  to 
take  this  over  from  the  authority.  , 

Then,  under  the  terms  of  section  12,  the  authority  must  admin- 
ister that  project,  and  in  deciding  the  rents  that  are  to  be  paid,  it 
must  take  into  consideration  management,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance, and  the  lump  sums  which  are  paid  to  the  municipality  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  but  they  do  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  any 
depreciation,  they  do  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  any  interest, 
and,  if  they  do  have  to  take  interest  into  consideration,  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  last  issue  of  10-year  bonds. 

Now,  the  thing  that  is  bothering  me  is,  if  that  condition  should 
prevail,  would  there  not  be  a  practical  demoralization  of  the  real 
estate  market,  reflecting  itself  in  the  building  trades,  so  as  to  offset 
a  great  deal  of  the  advantage  or  the  benefits  which  we  seek  under 
this  act? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  only  demoralization  would  take  place  in  that 
class  of  real  estate  with  which  the  new  buildings  would  compete. 
In  other  words,  you  must  assume  that  no  community  will  permit 
any  tenant  to  be  taken  from  a  better-class  apartment,  where  he  can 
afford  to  pay  the  rent,  and  brought  into  this  subsidized  unit.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  any  competition  at  all,  it  will  affect  only  that  char- 
acter of  building  which  exists  in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Don't  you  think  that  in  the  regulation  of  the  return 
of  this  property,  or  the  determination  which  they  make  concerning 
the  return  on  the  property,  they  should  take  into  consideration,  if 
they  are  competing  with  private  property,  the  same  as  a  private 
individual  has  to  take  into  consideration  in  determining  the  cost  of 
rentals,  such  as  depreciation,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  because  the  Government  is  only  stepping  in 
by  reason  of  the  helplessness  and  the  impossibility  of  private  ca])ital 
providing  such  kind  of  service.  Private  capital  just  cannot  do  it. 
.  Mr.  WoLcoTT.  At  the  end  of  60  years,  the  Government  might  have 
invested,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  in  model  projects — demonstra- 
tion projects  is  the  term  used  in  the  act— $1,500,000,000,  and  if  no 
agency  was  set  up  in  the  community  to  take  these  over  from  the 
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housing  authority,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  local  real-estate 
market  would  almost  be  bound  to  react  to  the  detriment  of  the  real- 
estate  investments,  and  thereby  force  into  the  excess  reserves  of  the 
banks  that  money  which  would  ordinarily  be  used  for  investments  in 
real  estate. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  even  the  remotest 
danger  of  that,  because  in  the  first  place  the  Government  has  practi- 
cally finished  its  demonstration  projects  in  these  52  projects  enumer- 
ated in  the  35  cities  that  you  will  find  in  the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  WoLCOTr.  This  bill  does  not  limit  them  to  these  projects. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  All  right;  then  the  Government  certainly  is  not 
going  into  any  city  or  community  on  a  large  demonstration  project 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  have  to  compete  with  privately  owned 
and  operated  houses.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this.  The  only 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  housing  that  private  capital  simply  cannot 
provide  and  that  it  admits  it  cannot  provide. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  We  will  assume  that  Detroit  is  a  little  backward  in 
undertaking  its  slum  project,  and  the  authority  decides  that  Detroit 
fehould  be  shown  the  advantage  of  a  slum-clearance  project,  and  they 
come  into  Detroit  and  they  build  a  unit  costing  approximately  $25,- 
000,000,  as  they  could  under  this  act.  Detroit  has  a  boom,  and  they 
spread  out — ^transportation  facilities  are  made  easier,  and  they  build 
some  subways  or  some  elevateds  so  that  the  people  can  get  out  into 
the  country  and  build  for  themselves  individual  homes.  If  no  local, 
agency  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  this  project,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  possibility  that,  unless  some  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  number  and  some  ceiling  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
used  there 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  demonstrations? 

Mr.  WoLcxxTT.  Yes — we  may  wake  up  20  years  from  now  and  find 
ourselves  holding  the  bag  for  about  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  First,  the  very  suggestions  that  you  make  are 
rather  remote.  A  subway  is  not  built  overnight,  and  Detroit  is  not 
going  to  build  any  subway  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  They  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  have  built  over  1  billion  dollars  worth  of  sub- 
ways, and  if  any  city  wants  any  cost  on  subways,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

No;  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  and  the  demonstration,  I  think, 
is  about  over  with  these  projects  that  have  been  built.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  getting  into  competition  with  the  real- 
estate  market  except  that  group  that  simply  is  now  outlawed.  Let 
me  say  this,  gentlemen,  I  have  voted  with  you  on  subsidies  for  mer- 
chant marine.  I  know  of  ships  going  out  of  port  without  any  mail 
at  all,  that  would  get  heavy  mail  subsidies.  Why?  We  found  it 
necessary.  We  found  that  private  capital  could  not  build  ships 
under  the  material  and  labor  costs  of  the  American  market,  or  man 
those  ships  under  American  standards,  without  subsidies,  and,  if 
you  figure  back  since  the  war,  in  the  last  20  years,  you  will  find 
that  quite  an  amount  has  been  paid  for  ship  subsidies. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  any 
program  which  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  support  a  sound  bill  having  to  do  with 
slum  clearance,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  against  the  wishes  of  a 


President  in  this  respect,  first,  and  secondly  I  do  not  want  to  ex- 
periment further  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  without 
some  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get  something  for  our  money, 
regardless  of  the  necessity  for  it.  I  wonder  if  some  other  way 
could  not  be  evolved,  and  that  is  what  we  are  thinking  about  and 
what  we  are  going  to  consider  in  this  jcommittee,  but  I  wish  that 
we  could  furnish  this  relief  without  so  much  danger  to  the  United 

States  Treasury* 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  risk  as  to  the 
ultimate  return  to  our  country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
way,  under  our  present  economic  system,  of  providing  proper  hous- 
ing to  a  large  group  of  people  whose  earnings  will  not  permit  them 
to  otherwise  live  decently  and  safely. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  This  subsidy,  over  60  years,  when  these  subsidies 
must  be  returned  to  the  Government,  would  exceed  166%  percent  of 
the  capital  investment.    I  wonder  if  that  is  a  sound  investment. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  But  you  are  not  investing  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  human  lives  now. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  I  will  say  this,  that  at  the  end  of  60  years 
you  will  have  more  to  show  for  it  than  for  all  of  the  subsidies  that 
you  poured  into  American  ship{)ing. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  quite  agree  with  you;  but  should  we  subsidize  it 
to  any  greater  extent  than  is  necessary? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  that  we  have  the  minimum  right  here 
in  the  Steagall  bill. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Keturnable  to  the  Treasury  at  only  .0166%  percent 
interest  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Experience  might  indicate  a  little  better  return, 
but  I  say,  to  start  with,  within  the  next  10  years,  you  will  require 
the  subsidy  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  and  at  1  percent. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  life  of  the 
property  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  to  these  buildings  at  Williamsburg  and  Har- 
lem, 'they  are  something  that  exist,  and  we  are  not  ]ust  merely 
talking  about  blueprints,  and  I  say  that  100  years  from  now  people 
will  be  looking  at  those  houses  that  will  not  be  able  to  remember  the 
names  of  the  men  who  had  the  lack  of  vision  or  were  so  blind  as 
to  cause  the  depression — I  say  thej  will  look  at  those  houses  as 
monuments  to  the  genius  and  the  vision  of  American  statesmen. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  You  think  that  they  will  serve  that  long? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  that  is  very  fine,  but  I  think  that  you 
could  use  a  better  picture  in  answering  some  of  these  questions  if 
you  pick  out  one  of  the  projects  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  and 
tell  us  what  is  happening.  Have  there  been  any  vacancies?  Have 
they  dispossessed  anybody? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  have  not  lost  a  penny  in  rents.  There  has 
been  no  disposition.  I  think  we  had  one  death  and  six  babies  were 
born,  and  everything  is  going  fine. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  the  property  that  you  took  over? 
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-  Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  built  that,  and,  of  coures,  at  Williamsburg 
we  have  expected  to  move  in  next  month,  but  we  are  having  a  little 
strike  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  A  strike  of  the  building  trades  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  you  are  very  optimistic  about  those 
agreements  with  the  building-trades  council,  and  also  about  that 
100  years.  I  think  if  you  cut  that  oif  to  50,  there  might  be  some 
possibilities. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  show  you  some  old  buildings  now  that  are 
more  than  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Kjinnedy.  Look  at  that  development  adjoining  your  Harlem 
development. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Dunbar? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  been  built  about  10  years. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Since  1927,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  depreciated  on  the  basis  of  more  than 
10  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  layout  of  our  Harlem 
houses  and  at  Williamburg  is  even  better  than  at  Dunbar. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  you  know  that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  think  about  tilings  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hancock.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  you  think  the  States  or 
municipalities  should  cooperate  in  providing  the  necessary  subsidies? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  States;  I  really  cannot. 
1  say  that  seriously. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Could  you  speak  for  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no.  All  that  I  can  do  is  speak  for  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  reason  I  was  asking  that  is  that  I  noticed  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  that  you  said,  "I  can- 
not speak  for  the  States,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  which  can 
afford  to  come  in  and  subsidize  these  houses.  I  know  mine  cannot." 
'  Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes ;  I  did  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  kind  of  contract  you  make  with  one  who  is  to  occupy  one  of 
these  apartments.  Do  you  give  him  a  certain  period  of  years,  or  can 
he  purchase  the  apartment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  cannot  purchase  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  has  a  rental  contract  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  How  long  may  he  remain  on  the  premises  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  far  as  I  understand,  as  long  as  they  behave 
themselves. 

Mr.  Patman.  Sixty  years? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Not  if  they  change  their  status. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  do  you  mean  by  changing  their  status? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Taking  a  young  couple  who  qualify.  The  hus- 
band has  a  job  at  low  wages,  and  he  improves  liimself ;  he  gets  beyond 
the  scale,  and  then  he  would  move  out  and  give  way  to  somebody  else. 
There  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

Mr.  Patman.  As  one's  wages  increase  to,  say,  over  $1,300,  he 
would  have  to  move  out  and  give  way  to  someone  whose  earning 
power  is  under  $1,300? 


Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  believe  that  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  LaGuardia,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
very  excellent  statement. 

We  will  resume  at  2 :  30,  when  Mr.  McDonald  will  be  here. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  record  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

SrATEMElVT  OF  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization,  I  wish  to  record  their  approval  of  S.  1685,  known, 
as  the  Wagner  housing  bill. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement  a  prac- 
tical  plan  approaches  realization  for  providing  Federal  aid  and  stimulus  for 
better  housing  for  substandard  wage  earners. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the  Congress  for  sometime  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  exhaustive  investigations  and  hearings.  We  accept  it  as  presenting,  if  not 
the  most  generous,  a  practicable  Federal  contribution  to  an  objective  uni- 
versally recognized  as  no  longer  capable  of  evasion. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  decentralize  the  housing  activities  provided  for  and 
to  give  Federal  aid  to  States  and  political  subdivisions  and  their  local  housing 
agencies  and  societies  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  projects.  It  is; 
well  known  that  housing  construction  has  limped  far  behind  our  general  reco\"- 
ery.  In  the  7  years  from  1923  to  1929^  the  average  new  dwellings  in  cities  of 
25,000  and  over  was  447,000.  In  the  7  years  from  1930  to  1936,  inclusive,  the 
average  new  dwellings  in  these  cities  was  73,769.  Even  in  1936  the  residential 
construction  shown  by  these  tables  was  only  132,827,  against  540,640  in  1925L 
As  bearing  upon  this  point  of  laggard  housing,  it  has  been  widely  noted  that 
while  employment  of  men  in  the  manufacturing  industry  is  approaching  the 
1929  level,  the  building  industry  has  given  slight  evidence  of  taking  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment.     So  the  problem  of  recovery  still  persists  in  this  field'> 

Tlie  Federal  credit  extended  throru^  bonds  issued  by  the  Housing  Authority 
is  limited  to  loans  not  exceeding  $700,000,000  for  the  next  3  years,  and  these 
loans  are  secured  not  only  by  the  credit  of  local  agencies  but  by  the  physical 
assets  thus  created.  The  sustaining  hand  of  the  Government  has  been  extended 
to  banks  and  railroads  and  other  interests  in  which  vast  fortunes  were  ia 
jeopardy.  Nobody  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  that  aid,  for  the  structure 
of  our  finances  and  the  national  industrial  economy  were  imperiled.  Generous 
aid  has  been  accorded  our  agriculture  for  the  sound  reason  that  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  national  welfare  was  the  restored  prosperity  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation. Who,  then,  can  question  the  prudential  justification  of  Federal  credit 
extended  to  promote  a  decent  home  life  for  millions  of  our  industrial  workers? 

The  outright  contributions  of  the  Federal  Government  may  in  no  year  exceed. 
$20,000,000,  and  these  are  to  be  used  to  assist  in  assuring  the  tenant  mainte- 
nance of  the  fixed  low  rent.  Certainly  a  subsidy  of  this  character  is  modest 
when  considered  with  subsidies  that  have  been  voted  railroads,  air  lines,  and 
merchant  marines. 

Especially  would  I  point  out,  as  the  view  point  of  labor,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  measure.  It  is  a  low-housing  program  intended  to 
restore  decent  home  life  to  substandard  wage  earners.  According  to  the  Brook- 
ing Institute,  of  the  27,500,000  families  in  the  United  States  42  percent  in  192» 
received  less  than  $1,500  annual  wage  and  21  percent  had  to  live  on  an  annual 
wage  income  of  less  than  $1,000.  To  a  large  extent  the  wage  earners  of  these 
unfortunate  groups  have  never  been  able  to  secure  anything  approaching  decent 
housing  conditions.  They  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  discarded  and  obsolete 
housing  of  more  favored  groups  in  the  economic  struggle,  or  have  had  to  adapt 
themselves  as  best  they  could  to  the  inadequate  facilities  which  .speculative 
bankers,  industrial,  or  real-estate  organizations  have  conceived  for  their  ex- 
ploitation. The  lower  the  degree  of  their  earning  power  has  been,  the  greater 
has  been  the  degree  of  rental  exploitation  of  low-paid  workers. 

In  mining,  textile,  and  certain  other  industries,  the  remoteness  of  opera  tioi» 
from  town  or  urban  communities  has  made  it  necessary  as  a  rule,  under  exist- 
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ing  conditions,  for  the  corporate  employer  to  provide  housing  facilities  and  rent 
them  to  their  employees.  While  some  employers  have  sincerely  sought  to  pro- 
vide sanitary  and  comfortable  dwellings,  as  a  whole  the  housing  facilities  in 
these  communities  have  been  backward  and  inadequate  and  not  conducive  to  the 
healthy,  comfortable,  and  proper  standards  of  living  which  should  be  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  wage  earner.  This  condition  becomes  more  apparent 
to  the  eye  when  you  reach  certain  of  our  industrial  cities.  There  slum  lanes 
and  wretched  warrens  teem  with  the  disinherited  of  home  life.  In  the  humble- 
ness of  a  home  lies  no  test  of  its  endearing  qualities.  But  how  can  any  one 
form  an  attachment  for  abodes  of  this  character.  Both  the  rural  and  city 
slums  must  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  comfortable  dwellings.  The  testi- 
mony of  health  officers,  of  municipal  authorities,  and  social  workers  agree  that 
these  slums  areas  are  breeding  places  of  diseases  and  vice  and  crime.  Play- 
grounds, parks,  and  free  hospital  service  are  but  the  defensive  measures  of 
society  against  the  miasma  spreading  from  these  poverty  barracks.  It  is  the 
decent  home  where  the  father  and  mother  can  inculcate  the  virtues  of  life  and 
where  the  roots  of  citizenship  are,  after  all,  best  planted.  American  labor  is 
universally  in  support  of  this  bill. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  55  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2 :  35  p.  m.,  for  further 
consideration  of  S.  1685  and  H.  R.  5033,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Goldsborough,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Wil- 
liams, Spence,  Meeks,  Kennedy,  Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  McKeough, 
Evans,  Transue,  McGranary,  Wolcott,  GifFord,  Luce,  and  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  Mr.  Stewart  McDonald,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator,  whom  we  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

STATEMENTS  OF  STEWART  McDONALD,  FEDERAL  HOUSING  AD- 
MINISTRATOR; DR.  ERNEST  M.  FISHER,  DIRECTOR  OF  DIVISION 
OF  STATISTICS  AND  ECONOMICS,  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION; MILES  COLEAN,  DEPUTY  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATOR; 
AND  CHARLES  C.  McGEHEE,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
have  studied  slum  clearance,  low-cost  housing,  and  its  allied  subjects 
very  carefully  in  the  past  2  years.  In  fact,  last  year  I  sent  Dr. 
Fisher,  who  is  the  director  of  our  division  of  economics  and  statistics, 
abroad,  in  company  with  another  one  of  our  men  from  Harvard 
University,  at  their  expense,  and  they  visited  practically  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  and  we  found  this :  That  nowhere  in  any  civilized 
countrj^  in  Europe  is  it  possiJDle  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
people  in  the  lowest  brackets  without  some  form  of  government  help. 
That  is  our  experience  here,  too,  in  this  country.  We  found  that  a 
great  many  countries  have  experimented  for  some  length  of  time  on 
this  problem,  and  none  of  them  feel  that  they  have  struck  the  exactly 
correct  answer.  In  England,  for  instance,  they  have  made  several 
radical  changes  in  the  last  15  years,  and  those  changes  are  still  going 
on.     They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work. 

We  have  analyzed  this  bill  in  the  light  of  that  experience,  and  we 
believe  that  we  can  endorse  the  bill.  We  believe  it  is  a  good  start. 
It  may  not  be  the  last  word.  It  may  be  that  our  peculiar  condi- 
tions as  they  are  here  in  America  may  require  some  changes  from 
time  to  time  as  they  develop,  but  we  see  no  recommendations  that  we 
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could  think  of  which  would  improve  the  bill  as  it  is.  .Th^^.^Tf.  ^"J? 
tHnffs  in  the  original  bill  that  may  conflict  with  the  activities  of 
the  federal  Housing  Administration,  dependent  upon  the  way  the 

law  is  administered.  ,  .  •  j.i,     «^«+;^« 

I  had  a  talk  with  Senator  Wagner  this  mormng  on  the  section 
that  I  refer  to  as  the  section  in  relation  to  limited  dividend  corpo- 
rations  a^^  he  tells  me  that  that  section  of  the  bill  will  be  stricken 
out  If  that  is  the  case  I  see  no  further  objection  that  we  can  make, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  wish  to  endorse  the  bill. 

The  only  other  comment  I  might  make  would  be  that  I  do  not  see 
thP  necessitv  of  an  administrator  and  four  directors.  If  anytlnng, 
i  thinrSve  got  too  many  housing  authorities  and  assistants  here 
iow  and  a  few  less  would  add  a  great  deal  to  the  efficiency  and  one 
administrator  and  possibly  two  assistants  or  directors  would  be  suffi- 
cient I  think  that  covers  our  views  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  limited  dividend  corpo- 

''X'' McDonald.  There  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  the 
limited  dividend  corporations.  In  fact,  it  is  an  excellent  way  to 
finance  housing,  but  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  now 
dZg  exactly  fhat.  In  fact,  we  are  building  at  the  present  time  a 
mattfr  of,  I  think,  $12,000,000  worth  of  ^^^^f^^^f  P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
expect  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  build  at  least  $50,(K)0  000 
worth.  We  have  completed  several.  We  have  two  completed  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  it  is  all  being  done  by  private  capital, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  financing  projects  that  can  be  done  as  well  by  private  cap- 

'^  Mr  WoLCOTE.  Could  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  be  accomplished 
by  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  Federal  Housing  Act? 

Mr  McDonald.  I  So  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
do  what  is  known  as  slum  clearance,  that  is,  removal  of  sordid, 
broken-down  houses  in  these  large  cities  through  the  use  of  private 
capital,  in  any  way  except  giving  them  what  would  amount  to  prac- 
tically 100-percent  Government  support  m  the  end.  .  ,    .   . 

Mr:  WoLCOTi.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  your  Admin^ 
tration  has  done  a  splendid  job,  having  been  tried  and  proved  to  be 
very  efficient.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  making  a  mistake  in  setting 
up  a  new  body  here,  and  if  it  would  not  be  better  legislation  to 
amend  your  act  and  give  you  the  authority  which  we  give  to  this 

new  authority  in  this  hill?  .,    ,  i_        v.-i      i.  ^  t 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  I  can  illustrate  that  by  a  little  chart  1 

have  here,  Mr.  Congressman.  ,         ,      .        .i  ^ 

Mr.  McGehee,  will  you  bring  me  that  chart  on  the  wage  earners 

and  the  people  that  are  served  through  Federal  housing^     You  can 

see  that  we  definitely  go  down  just  so  far,  and  after  that  we  cannot 

touch  them  at  all.  .  ,    ,    t       j      i.     ;i  j-v> 

Mr.  Ford.  Pardon  me,  before  going  into  that,  I  understand  the 

Consumers'  Housing  Society  has  been  eliminated? 
Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  know.  ^    ,        • 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  just  above  the  lunited  profit  housing  agency  in 

the  bill.  .       . 

Mr.  McDonald.  What  I  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  was 
the  experience  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  doing 
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two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  business.  It  shows  that  we  take  care 
of  people  who  wish  to  buy  homes,  whose  incomes  run  from  $1,000  a 
year  ri^ht  on  through  to  about  $3,000  a  year,  and  very  little  above 
that.  The  big  group  of  people  is  that  group  whose  incomes  are  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  as  you  see  there,  and  by  that  same  token, 
these  same  people  are  paying,  the  majority  of  them,  $21  to  $25, 
around  that  vicinity,  per  month,  which  pays  for  their  home,  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  and  the  amortization,  completely  wiping  out  the 
loan  in  a  matter  of  20  years.  So,  if  you  treat  that  as  rent  they  then 
own  their  home  in  20  years.  But,  as  you  see,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  pay  below  $10  a  month. 

Mr.  Ford.  So,  under  that,  it  is  obvious  if  people  are  compelled  to 
live  in  the  city  they  have  to  have  some  form  of  Government  help. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Of  course,  I  have  always  wondered  just  how 
many  of  our  people  have  to  live  in  the  cities.  I  know  that  there  are 
^  lot  of  people  up  in  Harlem  that  they  are  %uring  on  building  homeg 
for.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  would  be  better  off  living  in 
Alabama  or  Arkansas,  but  they  are  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  lights 
and  the  merry-go-round,  and  there  they  are,  and  for  humanity's 
sake  I  presume  we  have  to  take  care  of  them. 

Likewise,  there  are  a  great  many  foreign-born  people  living  in 
the  slums  in  our  big  cities,  and  if  you  gave  them  the  finest  farm  in 
Missouri  they  would  not  go  out  there  and  live  on  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  McDonald,  would  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be 
applicable  to  rural  communities,  in  your  opinion  ? 
Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 
Mr.  Hancock.  There  exist  in  Washington  and  in  other  urban 
centers,  slums.  But  do  you  think  the  bill  could  be  applied  helpfully 
to  the  rural  communities?  We  have  bad  housing  in  our  farm  areas 
but  there  are  no  slums  like  you  find  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  it  could 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  would  you  think  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald? Up  through  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  in  the  Cone- 
wajo  Valley,  where  there  are  large  ore  deposits,  there  was  in  one 
community,  the  town  of  Cornwall,  I  suppose  about  1,500  houses  up 
there  and  many  of  them  are  in  very  poor  shape,  all  cluttered  up 
together.  Would  you  call  that  rural,  urban,  or  what  would  vou 
call  it?  'J 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  call  it  urban. 
Mr.  McGranery.  You  would  call  it  urban? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  why  this  act  could  not  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuGH.  Just  for  the  sake  of  definition,  I  do  not  know 
where  you  are  placing  the  limit.  Would  you  call  a  town  of  2,500  or 
3,000  a  rural  or  an  urban  community  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  call  that  an  urban  community.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  technical  definition  is.  Perhaps  Dr.  Fisher  can 
tell  you. 

Dr.  Fisher.  The  Census  Bureau  calls  all  places  of  over  2,500  in- 
habitants urban  places,  all  incorporated  places. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuGH.  Then  beloAv  that  would  be  rural  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  all  towns  with  over  2,500  inhabitants  are  called 
urban. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  I  kuow,  but  below  that  they  would  be  rural? 


Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  All  right;  let  us  take  a  place  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. Could  you  apply  this  act  to  a  place  of  2,000  population  that 
has  a  section  of  four  or  five  hundred  where  they  live  in  squalor, 
shacks,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Congressman,  my  interpretation  of  this  act 
is  that  it  applies  principally,  and  its  benefits  will  apply  principally, 
to  places  considerably  larger  than  that,  I  think  the  largest  cities, 
especially. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  I  just  want  to  make  this  observation:  You 
remember  a  group  of  us  last  spring  had  several  conferences,  Mr. 
Jones,  yourself,  and  others,  and  I  got  the  impression  that  the  bill 
that  we  had  last  year  applied  especially  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit.    What  can  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  McDonnald.  As  I  read  this  act,  I  feel  the  benefits  of  it  can  be 
felt  in  all  the  large  cities.  It  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  Either  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  could  benefit  by  it  just  as  well.  I  think  probably  it 
would  take  a  different  scale  of  building  costs  and  perhaps  different 
rental  costs  in  those  localities. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  I  havc  noticed  that  there  is  no  agitation  at  all 
in  Baltimore  for  it. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Of  course,  you  must  realize,  too,  that  the  squalor 
and  the  extent  of  the  slums  in  the  various  cities  depend,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  on  the  size  of  the  city.  Usually  the  larger  the  city  the 
larger  the  slums,  and  that  is  also  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  drift  to  the  slums  are  attracted  to  the 
bigger  city  life  rather  than  the  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Baltimore  is  a  city  of  about  one  million  popu- 
lation, about  the  size  of  Boston. 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  true.  I  come  from  St.  Louis.  We  have 
about  a  million  there,  and  we  also  have  slums  there.  I  think  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  civic  interest  and  civic  pride  as  to  whether 
people  have  an  interest  in  those  things  and  desire  to  eliminate  slums. 

The  Chahiman.  Of  course,  real  estate  values  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  largely. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  McDonald,  what  do  you  consider  low  income 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill?    Where  is  your  limit? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  like  very  much  to  ask 
you.  We  have  been  operating  this  low-cost  housing  section  of  our 
act,  and  have  wondered  about  that.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  housing  bill  before  you?  We  hope,  at  an  early  date,  to 
come  before  you  and  ask  you  to  change  the  wording  of  'it  because 
we  have  found  it  has  interfered  considerablj  with  the  operation  of 
our  act.  It  says  for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  for  persons 
of  low  income,  which  is  regulated  or  restricted  by  law  or  by  the 
Administrator  as  to  loans,  charges,  capital  structure,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  been  stopped  by  that  one  little  clause,  "for  persons  of  low 
mcome. '  Life-insurance  companies  have  been  willing  to  come  and 
make  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,  $2,000,000,  $3,000,000  even,  on  a  property 
tiiat  we  insured.  It  is  a  good  financial  proposition,  and  it  works 
out  all  right  m  every  way,  and  we  think  we  have  made  the  deal, 
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and  then  all  of  a  sudden  their  lawyers  come  back  and  say  "we  do  not 
believe  you  have  complied  with  your  law  here." 

Mr.  Williams.  What  has  been  your  interpretation  of  it? 

Mr.  McDonald.  We  have  interpreted  it  this  way  roughly,  people 
that  can  pay  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  York  around  $10  to  $19 
as  a  maximum  can  come  under  that  class,  above  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  they  can  or  not.  Likewise,  when  you  come  to  the  city 
of  Washington  and  speak  of  $16  or  $17. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  per  room  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  per  room.  When  you  get  back  here  in 
Arkansas  they  are  as  low  at  $7  and  $8,  and  we  have  one  project 
at  Crossett,  Ark.,  that  is  $6.50  or  $7  per  room. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be  $75  a  month  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  No.  Our  apartments  average  a  little  over  three 
rooms  to  an  apai-tment,  or  three  and  a  half  rooms  per  apartment,  or 
a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  your  conception  of  a  low  income  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  we  are  considering  here  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  say  that  low  income  would  include  people 
in  New  York  earning,  say,  under  $1,200  per  annum.  As  you  go 
further  back  into  the  smaller  cities,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  less, 
I  would  drop  that  figure  maybe  to  as  low  as  $750  in  relatively  small 
places,  also  depending  somewhat  upon  the  climate. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  would  it  be  in  most  cities? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Eunning  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  income.  I  would 
say  that  over  $1,200  they  would  not  be  the  class  of  people  which 
should  depend  on  the  Government  for  help. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  upon  that  basis,  how  many  people  would 
there  be  in  the  United  States  eligible  to  receive  this  help? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Maybe  Dr.  Fisher  has  some- 
thing on  that  which  he  can  give  you. 

Dr.  Fisher.  No  ;  I  have  not  with  me. 

r.n^^'  ^n^iAMs.  It  is  generally  recognized,  is  it  not,  as  about  9,000,- 
000  lamiJies? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  that  depends,  Mr.  Congressman,  upon  the 
present  state  of  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  would  say,  for  instance, 
that  1937  would  not  be  the  same  as  1935  or  1934. 

Mr.  Williams  I  see  a  compilation  of  figures  in  the  report  of  the 
feenat^  bill  which  says  that  49.2  percent  of  the  people  in  the  country 
^Yt  '"1??^ ^  ""^  less  than  $1,250  a  year.    I  am  taking  that  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  McDonald.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  1936. 

Mr.  McDonald.  This  was  1937. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  this  was  1936. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Would  that  be  rural  or  rural  and  urban « 

^^*  i^^"^^^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^i^^  population  of  the  country 
Mr.  McDonald.  I  suppose  that  might  be  true;  I  do  not  kiiow. 
^   Mr.  WnxLVMS  That  would  mean  that  approximately  half  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,250  a  year.  " 

Mr.  McDonald.  We  are  speaking  largely  of  urban  population 
when  we  speak  m  reference  to  housing  problems,  becauL  when  a 
farmer  has  an  income  of  less  than  $1,0^  per  annim  he  may  eniov 
every  luxury  on  earth  in  a  limited  way.  ^      ^^ 


Mr.  Williams.  And  many  of  them  are  living  in  hovels  as  they  are 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  bill  would  not  reach  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  assumption  that  there  are  9,000,000  families 
in  the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  it  is  about  that 
number,  I  think  that  was  in  Senator  Wagner's  statement,  that  are 
within  the  terms  of  this  bill  if  adopted.  Now,  that  being  true,  what 
would  it  cost,  what  would  be  the  ultimate  cost  if  you  took  care  of  all 
of  them? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
cost.  If  you  carried  ideal  housing  out  to  the  ultimate  end,  it  would 
probably  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  it  would  cost  about 
$4,000  per  living  unit,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  McDonald.  Our  projects  cost  about  $1,300  per  room,  and 
these  slum-clearance  projects  may  cost  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  per  unit. 
.    Mr.  McDonald.  A  unit,  I  see. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  cost  per  unit? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  about  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  unit;  yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  About  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  unit? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  annual  subsidy  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Koughly,  I  tliink  we  should  take  care  of  about 
175,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right,  about  175,000,  on  a  subsidy  of  $20,- 
000,000  annually  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  carry  that  through  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion and  take  care  of  these  9  million  families  you  would  have  a  sub- 
sidy every  year  of  something  like  1  billion  dollars,  and  have  an  outlay 
by  the  Government  of  some  36  billion  or  40  billion.  Now,  that  is  a 
rather  staggering  figure  to  me. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  criticism 
of  your  figures,  except  to  say  that  they  seem  to  be  very  large.  Even 
then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is  justified  in  taking  some 
steps  toward  eradicating  the  slums  in  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  when  these  loans 
are  made  to  these  public  housing  agencies  or  authorities  that  there 
is  no  financial  responsibility  on  their  part  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istrator, and  I  am  not  directly  connected  with  this  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  how  the  law 
is  worded,  in  its  final  form,  and  just  exactly  what  policy  is  adopted, 
I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  my  understanding  from  a  reading  of  this 
bill  through,  that  the  State  and  political  subdivisions  of  the  States, 
cities,  and  municipalities,  that  those  governmental  agencies  were  back 
of  the  construction  and  management  and  financial  responsibility  ulti- 
mately for  the  payment  of  tms  debt  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  should  tliink  you  better  ask  that  question  of  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  asked  the  major  of  New  York  this  morning,  and 
he  said  there  was  absolutely  no  responsibility  back  of  them. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  understand  that  under  some  conditions  there 
would  be  no  responsibility  back  of  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sound  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  make  these  loans  either  to  a  State  or  a  municipality  within 
a  State  or  some  agency  rather,  set  up  by  them,  which  has  absolutely 
no  financial  responsibility  back  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  No  ;  I  think  the  States  and  cities  should  be  made 
to  take  some  licking,  too. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  statement  this  morn- 
ing, that  there  was  no  financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  these 
public  agencies  to  back  these  obligations  to  the  Government.  I  think 
that  is  utterly  unsound  myself,  and  I  want  your  understanding  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  understand  as  to  some  conditions  that  is  true, 
but  whether  that  would  be  only  an  extreme  condition,  whether  or  not 
the  administrator  who  is  to  be  appointed  in  case  the  bill  passed  would 
still  allow  it,  is  something  I  do  not  know,  but  in  my  own  mind  there 
are  a  great  many  things  we  could  do,  that  he  could  do.  Dr.  Fisher 
has  studied  this  quite  a  little  bit,  and  he  can  probably  answer  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  answer,  as  that  is 
a  very  important  part  of  this  bill. 

Dr.  Fisher.  As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  provides  that  the  loan 
shall  be  secured  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  it  leaves  it  absolutely  up  to  them,  and  as 
the  mayor  said  this  morning,  to  simply  take  the  physical  property 
as  the  only  security  they  have. 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  is  the  provision  of  the  bill,  that  it  shall  be 
secured  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 

Mr.   Williams.  What   does  that   provision   mean   which   defines 
"public  housing  agency",  subdivision  10  of  this  bill,  on  page  5? 
Dr.  Fisher  (reading)  : 

The  term  "public  housing  agency"  means  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
or  other  governmental  entity  or  public  body,  excluding  the  Authority,  which 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  the  development  or  administration  of  low-rent 
housing  or  slum  clearance. 

Is  that  what  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  WiLiJCAMS.  Of  course,  if  you  made  a  loan  to  the  State,  county, 
or  municipality  and  they  assumed  responsibility  there  would  be  some 
authority  that  would  stand  responsible  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  obligation  to  the  Government,  but  if  you  simply  said  to 
some  responsible  agency  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  that  is  too  indefinite. 

Dr.  Fisher.  Of  course,  I  can  only  express  my  opinion  on  that, 
Mr.  Congressman.  In  my  opinion  the  Administrator  administering 
this  bill  would  not  make  a  loan  unless  it  were  satisfactorily  secured. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  satisfactory, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  simply  say  "satisfactorily  secured"  does  not 
mean  anything,  or  whether  there  is  somebody  back  of  it  responsible 
financially. 


Dr.  Fisher.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  either  secured  by  a  lien 
on  the  property,  or  on  the  public  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government 
agency.  That  may  be  simply  the  Housing  Authority  organized 
for  the  purpose - 

Mr.  AVilliams  (interposing).  The  Housing  Authority  organized 
for  that  purpose  would  have  no  financial  responsibility,  just  as  the 
Major  told  us  this  morning. 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  may  not  have. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  simply  an  agency ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  State 
or  city  undertook  it  on  its  own  responsibility  or  some  other  public 
agency. 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  it  would  seem  to  me '^- 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  a  very  essential  and  important  thing 
to  know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  McDonald,  are  you  familiar  with  the  ability  of  the  cities  of 
this  country  to  handle  this  proposition  themselves? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  what  the  bonds  of  New 
York  City  are  selling  for  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  I  know  what  they  are  selling  for  on  the 
market,  but  I  do  not  know  in  detail  about  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  about  the  financial  ability  of  the  cities  of 
the  Nation  to  handle  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  given 
a  great  many  people  a  good  deal  to  thank  about. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  know,  in  our  own  State,  we  have  very  high 
credit.    We  sold  3-percent  bonds  recently,  5-year  bonds,  for  103. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  remember  when  we  did  not  sell  them  so  high. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  remember  the  time  we  did  not  sell  them  so 
high. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know;  but  we  are  in  that  situation  now. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Money  is  cheap  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  Why  cannot  a  State  or  a  city  handle  this  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  St.  Louis  probably  could. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  McDonald,  just  a 
little  while  ago  that  this  cannot  succeed  without  some  real  Federal 
aid. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  said  Federal  or  State  or  municipal  aid.  I  said 
it  could  not  be  done  without  outside  assistance,  whether  the  money 
comes  from  the  city  or  county  or  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  apparently  misunderstood  you  before. 

Mr.  McDonald.  If  the  city  has  the  financial  responsibility  or  the 
county  has  enough  credit  and  wishes  to  do  the  job,  all  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  carry  out  this  proposition  according  to  this 
bill  it  will  mean,  on  the  figures  given  here,  that  we  would  have 
some  30  billion  dollars  or  40  billion  dollars  in  securities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment outstanding.  That  is,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  I  understand  it. 
.    Mr.  McDonald.  The  bill  carries  a  Government  guarantee. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  can  issue  securities,  but  they  must  be  guar- 
anteed unconditionally,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  Government? 
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Mr.  McDonald.  The  Government  might  just  as  well  issue  Govern- 
ment notes  and  put  the  money  out. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  just  like  a  lot  of  other  securities  we  have 
outstanding. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  all  of  these  securities  are  tax-exempt? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  largely. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  only  securities  but  all  of  the  other  property 
of  the  various  organizations  and  of  the  various  projects. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  make  no  pretense  as  to  how  the  best  method  of 
financing  this  bill  is,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  merely  say  that  is  a 
Treasury  matter,  and  the  only  thing  I  do  say  is  that  the  people  who 
have  these  small  incomes  cannot  get  adequate  housing  unless  some- 
body helps  them,  the  city,  State,  Government,  or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  largely  a  local  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  hardly  say  that.  We  live  in  a  very  com- 
plex civilization.  I  do  not  see,  for  instance,  how  you  could  make 
developments  in  Cleveland  and  make  the  situation  in  Cleveland  an 
ideal  situation  without  attracting  to  Cleveland  slum  dwellers,  people 
from  other  places  anxious  to  get  the  benefits  of  that  improvement 
in  Cleveland.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  our  48  States  stretched 
out  over  such  a  wide  area  makes  our  problem  of  slum  clearance  very 
much  more  complicated  than  that  which  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  never  have  considered  that  there  were  any 
police  powers  at  all  in  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of  f act^ 
these  are  all  police  matters,  are  they  not?  The  matter  of  safety,, 
the  matter  of  policing,  the  matter  of  fire  protection,  the  protection 
of  health  and  morals  in  the  community  are  what  are  known  as  police 
powers  that  have  always  been  exercised  by  the  municipalities  and 
States. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  social  problems  or  how  to  handle  them^ 
but  all  I  know  is  if  you  ask  me  what  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  is  in  reference  to  slum  clearance  I  will  tell 
you  that  my  study  of  the  situation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
through  the  use  of  private  capital  we  cannot  provide  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  it  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  much  more 
preferable  if  it  could  be  handled  by  the  cities  and  States  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  if  the  cities  were  in  a  financial  position  to 
do  so,  could  do  it,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  function  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  a  State  do  something  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  They  have  been  very  successful  in  England. 
They  have  gone  so  far  in  England  that  they  will  move  into  a  city 
like  Birmingham,  and  if  they  will  not  proceed  they  will  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Make  them  do  it? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Step  in  and  perform  all  of  the  police  duties? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  you  say  they  you  mean  the  British  Govern-, 
ment? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes ;  the  British  Government. 


Mr.  Kennedy.  Mayor  La  Guardia  paid  you  a  very  high  compli- 
ment in  connection  with  improvements  that  are  going  on  in  our  city. 
Do  you  know,  our  State  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that  if 
a  building  did  not  meet  certain  standards  they  could  make  the  re- 
pairs or  compel  the  owners  to  repair  them?  I  understand  your 
bureau  has  been  very  helpful  in  supplying  money  to  carry  out  those 
improvements.  . 

Mr.  McDonald.  We  do  not  loan  any  money.  We  merely  insure 
loans  and  loans  are  furnished  by  the  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  building  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  has  been  going  on? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  think  that  same  program  could  be  extended 
throughout  the  country  successfully  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  To  some  extent.  The  trouble  is  most  of  these 
properties  that  would  have  to  be  helped  through  the  use  of  a  loan 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  are  already  under 
water  as  far  as  mortgages  are  concerned,  and  the  man  who  has  the 
first  mortgage  as  a  rule  is  not  willing  to  subordinate  that  mortgage  to 
what  would  have  to  be  a  mortgage  ahead  of  it  in  order  to  put  in  those 
improvements.  It  is  a  selective  proposition.  You  have  got  to  go 
through  a  city  and  pick  out  a  job  here  and  there.  You  cannot  move 
in  on  any  one  block  and  take  all  of  the  property  in  that  block. 

We  spent  quite  a  little  time  in  New  York,  for  instance,  going  over 
some  of  those  areas.  Oh,  there  would  probably  be  25  different  prop- 
erty owners  and  six-story  tenements  in  one  block.  The  way  that  was 
handled  was  to  take  six  properties,  and  maybe  demolish  every  fourth 
or  fifth  house  to  make  an  air  space,  and  then  issue  another  mortgage 
on  the  rehabilitated  property,  which  could  be  done  from  one  point 
of  view  very  readily.  The  property  had  cost  quite  a  little  less  than 
building  a  new  house,  but  it  was  a  terrible  job  to  get  around  to  all 
of  the  different  property  owners,  to  get  them  interested,  and  to  sub- 
ordinate their  mortgages,  and  some  of  these  were  in  estates  with 
interests  scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  was  such  a  long-drawn-out 
proposition  that  notwithstanding  its  apparent  possibility,  compara- 
tively little  work  was  done.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKeough.  May  I  get  back  for  just  a  moment  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' question  of  Mr.  McDonald?  I  think  Mr.  Williams  asked  Mr. 
McDonald  if  the  city  of  St.  Louis  could  take  care  of  whatever  slum 
clearance  was  necessary  by  reason  of  local  financial  stability,  and  I 
think  you  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  think,  perhaps,  I  made  myself  exactly 
clear. 

Mr.  McKeough.  As  I  understood  Mayor  LaGuardia  this  morning, 
he  stated  he  represented  all  of  the  municipalities  of  25,000  or  over, 
and  he  was  speaking  for  the  mayors,  and  he  was  representing  the 
Mayors'  Conference,  and  I  presume  included  St.  Louis.  I  would  not 
want  to  discount  St.  Louis'  high-grade  standing  or  that  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  have  accepted  whatever  contributions  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  may  have  made  for  the  works  progress  activities  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  municipality  of  St.  Louis,  and  if 
Mayor  LaGuardia  were  representing  the  mayors  of  the  country,  I 
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take  it  he  was  representing  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  country.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  merely  correct  that  impression. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  these  cities  will  take  anything  that  they 
can  get.  We  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  making  a  Santa  Claus  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  they  will  accept  what  they  can 
get,  but  I  still  say  this  country  is  full  of  cities  that  can  handle  this 
TOT*  themselves 

Mr.  McKeough.  Even  though  the  mayor  of  New  York,  reprer 
senting  the  municipalities  of  the  United  States,  told  you  that  he 
represented  them?  •        i    • 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  making  their 
applications.  Of  course,  they  want  to  place  the  responsibility  some- 
where else,  but  if  it  came  to  a  show-down  they  have  the  resources, 
their  assessed  valuation  shows  that,  and  the  markets  for  their  securi- 
ties show  that  they  are  in  perfectly  sound  financial  condition. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  might  state  that,  on  behalf  of  Illinois,  that  I 
think  their  bonds  are  selling  at  the  same  high  ratio  of  indicated 
security  as  Missouri's,  but  I  want  to  be  honest,  even  though  I  am 
from  Illinois,  and  indicate  that  I  remember  the  time  that  they  could 
not  get  a  bid,  and  I  think  that  applies  to  Missouri  as  well  as  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.    I  would  just  like  to  show  that  in  the  record. 
There  is  no  use  fooling  ourselves  about  it.    As  I  see  it,  there  is  need 
for  this  kind  of  work.     It  is  an  unhappy  state  that  presents  itself  to 
the  country  today.    I  think  much  of  the  responsibility  for  so-called 
slums  does  not  relate  so  much  to  the  desire  of  the  people  to  come  to 
large  municipalities  of  the  Nation  in  order  that  they  might  chase 
the  bright  lights  as  it  was  due  to  the  industrial  development  of  this 
Nation,  that  a  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the  industrial  cities  of 
the  Nation,  because  of  false  hopes,  and  greater  allurements  that  were 
offered  by  labor  agents  of  large  corporations  to  attract  those  people 
to  those  cities,  but  they  found  themselves  without  adequate  housing 
after  they  got  there.     I  do  not  think  we  have  to  trespass  on  our 
fancies  or  imaginations  to  realize  that  we  have  a  problem.    It  is  not 
a  theory,  but  a  condition,  and  that  condition  has  been  with  us  ever 
|(since  we  have  expanded  from  an  agricultural  Nation  into  an  indus- 
'  trial  one,  and  obviously  it  has  not  been  answered  up  to  now,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  great  room  for  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  attitude  struck  by  the  mayor  and  expressed  here 
by  him  this  morning  at  this  hearing,  that  the  problem  is  one  that 
relates  to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  its  future  development  by 
securing  proper  and  adequate  housing  for  its  people.     I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  get  off  into  the  realm  of  the  credit  possibilities  of 
municipalities,  States,  and  counties,  and  school  districts  or  any  other 
local  subdivisions  of  State  governments.     The  problem  is  here  and 
has  been  here  for  a  long  while.    We  are  asked  to  meet  it,  and  I 
think  we  should. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  McDonald,  do  you  not  think  the  State  or  city 
governments  ought  to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
the  necessary  subsidies? 

Mr.  McDonald.  There  is  a  theory  to  that  effect,  that  they  should. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  How  do  you  stand  on  that  theory  ? 
Mr.  McDonald.  I  lean  that  way  somewhat. 
Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  McDonald,  right  in  that  connection,  on  page 
77  of  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  you  say  : 

It  has  certainly  been  demonstrated  that  the  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  planning,  development,  control,  and  financing  of  housing  facilities  must  be 
delegated  primarily  to  local  rather  than  Federal  authorities. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5033  and  Senate  1685  dele- 
gates that  power  sufficiently  to  local  authorities  and  imposes  that 
obligation  on  them?  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  it 
goes  back  to  your  experience. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  that  as  near  as  we  can  determine  that 
seems  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  another  question  in  my  mind  in  reference 
to  your  testimony,  and  that  is  this :  You  advocate  this  legislation,  this 
proposed  legislation,  more  from  an  institutional  standpoint  than 
from  the  viewpoint  of  giving  specific  relief  to  this  whole  problem? 
In  other  words,  are  you  advocating  that  we  now  move  in  this  direc- 
tion from  an  institutional  standpoint  to  get  rid  of  or  solve  this  hous- 
ing problem  ?  I  want  to  find  out  if  you  are  recommending  that  more 
than  you  are  these  specific  bills? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  quite  get  the  point  you  are 
driving  at,  Mr.  Congressman.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  have  this  housing  problem  with  which  you 
have  been  dealing? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Now,  if  I  understand  it,  they  have  been  financed 
by  private  capital 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  housing  problem  as 
financed  by  private  capital  to  furnish  homes  for  people  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  own  homes,  but  not  those  who  are  not. 

Mr.  Crawford.  As  indicated  to  you  by  banks  that  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  proposition  that  you  insure  ? 

Mr.  McDonald:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  with  bank,  life-insurance  companies,  and 
building  and  loan  associations  taking  the  loans. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  endorse  these  two 
bills  specifically,  or  whether  you  would  endorse  the  Government 
now  coming  along,  moving  institutionally  in  the  direction,  through 
these  means,  of  leaving  the  housing  problem  to  the  United  States? 
^  Mr.  McDonald.  I  endorse  the  theory  of  the  Government  to  assist 
m  a  subsidy  of  some  form  of  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  our  minds  meet,  then,  from  an  institutional 
standpoint. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

VA^I*  ^^^ w^OKi^-  ^ow,  may  I  ask  you  one  other  question  ?  On  page 
Tb  of  the  Senate  hearings  of  your  testimony  you  say : 

im^^^l^^.^'  the  plain  fact  remains  that  notwithstanding  this  it  is  an  utter 
irapossibiuty  for  private  capital  to  venture  into  the  field  of  providing  any  sort 
"I  suitable  new  housing  for  the  lowest-income  group  dwelling  in  the  slums  of 

h  Lf  ^^^^  /^^^^^~'^^  ^^^^t  ""^^^  t^^  present  organization  of  the  financial  and 
Diuidmg  industry  of  the  country. 
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Would  you  mind  giving  us  a  little  more  light  on  what  you  mean 
hy  the  present  organization  of  the  financial  and  buildmg  mdustry? 

Mr  McDonald.  At  the  time  of  writing  that  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  the  manner  of  constructmg  housing  m 
America  might  undergo  a  radical  change.  Whether  that  is  in  the 
near-offing,  or  in  the  far-distant  future,  is  something  I  am  unable 

^  Mr.  Crawford.  Is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  technological  im- 
provement? ,      ,     .    ,   . 

Mr.  McDonald.  In  particular  technological  improvements  as  a 
designation  of  various  improvements.  For  instance,  we  all  know 
that  plumbing  materials  from  the  time  they  move  from  the  manu- 
facturer into  the  house  in  which  they  are  used  are  marked  up  three 
or  four  times  in  price.  Whether  that  will  be  changed  I  do  not  know 
There  are  discussions  that  are  taking  place  with  large  material 
people  with  a  view  to  organizing  contracting  companies  of  tremen- 
dous capital  who  would  operate  on  a  large  scale,  buy  these  plumbing 
fixtures,  or  even  have  them  made  for  themselves  and  install  them 
with  no  middleman's  profit,  and  so  forth.  If  that  revolution  could 
take  place  in  building  construction,  why,  then,  dwelling  units  could 
he  brought  down  much  lower  than  they  are  today,  and  that  retail 
price  to  the  people  whom  the  Government  would  have  to  help  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  refers  to  the  building  industry.  Would  you 
comment  just  a  little  bit  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  word 
^'financial",  or  is  that  included  in  that? 

Mr.  McDonald.  It  is  largely  included  in  that,  because  that  new 
method  of  construction  would  involve  a  radical  change  in  the  matter 
of  financing,  too.  . 

Mr.  McGranary.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  Admin- 
istration at  the  present  time  was  taking  care  of  people  who  could 
make  a  monthly  payment  up  to  $25  very  readily? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Oh,  we  take  care  of  people  who  can  make  a 
monthly  payment  of  less  than  $25.  Some  of  our  monthly  payments 
are  as  low  as  $10.     From  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  and  so  forth, 

Mr.  Ford.  What  type  of  house  is  that? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  differs  entirely  with  the  locality.  You  can 
furnish  an  adequate  house  in  the  South  much  cheaper  than  you  can 
in  the  large  cities,  say  in  New  England,  where  you  have  deep  f oun- 
dations  and  heavier  construction  to  take  care  of  the  severe  winters. 
We  have  insured  some  as  low  as  $1,200,  but  our  average  mortgage  is 

around  $4,000.  ,  ..i 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  recall  what  your  normal  monthly  payment  is 

per  thousand  in  Los  Angeles?  ,    i.         xi. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  think  that  differs  very  much  from  the 
average.  I  was  out  there  last  summer  myself,  and  I  think  the 
average  monthly  payment  amounts  to  $10  per  thousand  per  month. 
That  would  be  on  a  $4,000  mortgage,  $40  a  month.  Of  course,  we 
furnish  a  pretty  nice  house  out  there  for  that  money. 

Mr.  Ford.  Here  is  another  question  that  bothers  me.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  that  these  contributions  shall  be  made  for  40  years,  and 
then  up  to  60  years  if  the  Authority  so  decides.  Do  you  not  think 
that  in  setting  that  contribution  at  60  years  you  are  projecting  it  far 
into  the  future? 
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Mr.  McDonald.  It  appears  so  on  first  glance  to  me,  and  yet  on 
looking  at  the  way  these  houses  are  being  built  and  studying  the 
matter  further,  I  do  not  think  that  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  after  a  20- 
year  period  of  contribution  has  expired  that  it  might  be  then  wise 
to  have  the  Authority  come  back  to  Congress  to  carry  it  further? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  might  be  an  administrative  suggestion  I 
Jiave  not  thought  of. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  seems  to  me  that  60  years  is  a  long  way  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McDonald.  However,  the  way  they  are  building  those  houses 
now,  they  will  last  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  seen  them.  Would  you  say  that  the  houses  in 
Oreenbelt  out  here  would  last  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  have  not  analyzed  the  Greenbelt  houses.  I  went 
through  there  one  day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  very  well 
built. 

Mr.  Ford.  They  are  very  well  built.  I  realize  that.  They  have 
all  of  the  gadgets  that  go  into  modern  building,  but  I  would  hesitate 
to  take  a  mortgage  on  one  of  them  for  a  60-year  period. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Of  course,  that  is  the  extreme  limit  of  time  that 
the  Administrator  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  make  your  mortgages,  or  a  great  many  mort- 
gages, on  the  big  houses,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McDonald.  On  large  houses? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes;  we  have  made  many  on  the  large  houses. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  feel  that  those  houses  have  in  any  way  re- 
duced the  slum  problem? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Perhaps  indirectly,  some. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  rentals  are  all  around  $17  to  $18  per  room  per 
month,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McDonald.  We  have  some  here  in  Washington  where  the  ren- 
tals run,  well,  $14. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  we  talk  about  slums  we  talk  about  $5.  You 
would  not  consider  a  man  paying  $60  a  month  in  the  slum  class,  would 
you? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Here  is  what  we  hope  will  happen  with  the  further 
activity  of  a  large-scale  development:  That  ample  facilities  will  be 
eventually  furnished  at  lower  rents  than  now  exist  and  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  occupying  the  second-grade  habitations  will  get 
those  paid  for  and  move  up  into  ours,  and  then  another  group  will 
come  in  and  take  those. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  think  that  is  a  process  of  evolution? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes ;  a  process  of  coming  up.  We,  for  instance,  in 
going  back  to  your  rehabilitation  problem,  we  have  fixed  one  up  in 
Chicopee  Falls,  which  will  rent  for  $4.50  a  room,  and  the  building 
there  is  over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  have  not  any  mortgage  on  a  building  for  any- 
one in  a  slum  area? 

Mr.  McDonald.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Those  mortgages  have  all  been  on  property  out  in 
the  suburbs  and  around  the  fringe  of  the  city? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  very  nicest  places  we  could  find. 
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Mr  Cra^vtord.  In  this  rehabilitation  project  which  will  run  $4  50 
pefmonth  per  room,  does  that  give  them  air  and  sunshine  m  each 

MrilJooNAU).  Mr.  Colean,  will  you  explain  that  particular  proj- 

'' Mr.  CoLEAN.  That  was  a  project  in  Chicopee  Falls,  ^^i^^  j  f  ?»^; 
urb  of  a  mass-industry  community,  and  c«nsfs  of  about  24  buildings 
nearly  150  years  old,  brick  buildings  originallj;  built  by  the  mill  when 
U  started  there.  It  happened  that  the  original  buildings  were  so 
Jlanned  that  there  wereTnly  two  rooms,  anlthey  ^^damp^e  central 
courts  and  so  forth,  so  that  it  remodeled  with  a  minimum  expense 
into  a  very  desirable  modem  building,  and  the  people  are  actually 
moving  back  into  the  project  with  modern  equipment  that  were  living 
in  the  former  buildings  with  no  equipment  at  all.         ^ 

Mr  Crawtord.  The  original  construction  was  so  solidly  built  that 
thrdeprecfation  during  all  that  period  has  not  been  so  excessive  that 

^  Mr'Totf^  'S  Sf  KSt.  The  rehabilitation  took  into 
coSdeSn  the  fact  that  smaller  units  are  -e^ed  today  than^^^^^^ 
needed  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  built,  and  a  different  type  ot 

•^"^Mr^KENNEDT.  How  high  were  those  buildings? 

£  K^A\atl%r  opinion,  is  the  difference  between  a 
family  of  low  income  and  a  family  of  lowest  income? 
Mr.^McDoNALD.  Between  a  family  of  low  income  and  one  of  lowest 

^^Mr  Hancock.  Yes.    Will  you  state  it  in  dollars  and  cents?        . 

Mr!  McDonald.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  commumty  in 
which  they  live.  I  think  if  a  man  gets  less  than  $1^00  a  year  in 
New  York  City,  on  Manhattan  Island,  he  is  in  the  lowest  income 

"^Mr.^  Spence.  Would  the  size  of  the  family  have  anything  to  do 

^  Mr  McDonald.  We  have  innumerable  cases  where  they  are  mak- 
ino^  payments  upon  a  house  where  there  are  three  or  four  members 
of'the  family  who  chip  in  and  pay  the  monthly  payments.  We  have 
women  who  are  cooks  whose  daughters  are  stenographers,  and  an- 
other  daughter  works  in  Woolworths,  and  the  three  of  them  together 

make  the  payments.  *      j.      -i       £^         ^  •       

Mr.  Hancock.  What  would  you  say  of  a  family  of  lowest  income 

living  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  McDonald.  In  the  city  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes;  an  urban  family. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  again,  I  would  say  it  would  depend  upon 
whether  it  was  in  a  small  city  or  in  a  city  like  Birmingham.  I 
should  say  in  Birmingham  it  would  be  around  $900  to  $1,000,  and  in 
other  cities  in  Alabama,  $750,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  what  you  consider  the  families  of  lowest 

income  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  would  say  that  was  about  as  low  income  as  could 

take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  think  this  measure  certainly  ought  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  lowest  income  class  first?    Do  you  not? 
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Mr.  McDonald.  That  class,  and  the  class  below  it.  I  think  it 
should  take  care  of  people  below  that  who  do  not  even  have  that 
much  income. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  feel  the  same  way.  Mr.  McDonald,  have  you 
had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  analyze  the  financial  provisions  of 
tliis  bill  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  No. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  have  not  read  it  carefully,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  sat  in  on  two  or  three 
meetings  with  the  Treasury  Department,  and  w^e  were  not  sure,  but 
we  decided  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  pass  on 
and  not  us. 

Mr.  Hancock.  When  you  come  here  and  say  you  endorse  this  bill 
you  mean  as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
you  endorse  its  objectives  as  we  all  do? 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Luce.  Mr.  McDonald,  I  want  to  inquire  about  the  feature  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  exemption  of  the  occupants  of  these  buildings 
from  taxation.    Are  you  incliaed  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  cannot  hear  j^ou. 

Mr.  Luce.  This  bill  provides  that  the  occupants  of  these  struc- 
tures shall  be  exempted  from  taxation.  I  wanted  to  inquire  from 
someone  as  to  the  reasons  far  that,  and  wondered  if  you  felt  inclined 
to  answer. 

Mr.  McDonald.  As  to  the  occupants? 

Mr.  Luce.  The  bill  provides  that  these  tenants  shall  not  bear  any 
burden  of  taxation. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  such  a  provision  as  that  is  to  show  the 
contribution  that  the  State  is  making.  The  State  is  making  that 
contribution  by  exempting  the  person  from  paying  taxes.  In  other 
words,  a  project  in  New  York  or  Maryland,  or  wherever  it  might  be, 
might  be  exempt  from  paying  taxes  which,  in  turn,  would  exempt 
the  occupants.     I  think  that  is  the  theory  of  it,  isn't  it.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  The  theory  of  it  is  that  these  States  cannot  tax 
them  and -they  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  lump  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  did  not  mean  to  pursue  an  inquiry  Ihat  you  did  not 
reel  you  had  given  thought  enough  to  answer. 

Mr  McDonald.  I  think  that  would  be  the  only  observation  I 
would  care  to  make  it. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  You  are  entitled  in  this  bill  to  make  limited  divi- 
dend organizations  loans  up  to  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
and  they  certainly  would  not  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  I  have  explained  in 
the  early  part  of  my  testimony  that  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  provision  in  reference  to  the  limited  dividend  corporations  is 
to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  The  bill  says  the  Housing  Authority  may  make 
loans  up  to  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects,  of  the  low-rent 
housing  projects? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  understand  that  is  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GiPFORD.  Well,  the  bill  is  here  in  front  of  me. 
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Mr.  McDonald.  Senator  Wagner  told  me  he  would  eliminate  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  it  conflicted  with  the  low-cost  feature  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Why  did  he  put  it  in  the  fii*st  place  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Con^essman  ? 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  I  say,  why  did  he  put  it  in  there  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  ask  him.  Senator  Wag- 
ner seems  to  be  deleting  and  adding  more  to  a  great  many  things, 
especially  as  to  your  rural  propositions. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  wish  to  inquire  about  a  matter  to  which  you  havfr 
very  likely  given  more  thought.  I  have  observed  in  your  testimony 
that  in  the  matter  of  age  of  a  building,  the  number  of  years  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  May  I  lay  before  you  one  experi- 
ence of  mine  ?  I  started  off  by  sharing  in  building  a  four-apartment 
house,  one  apartment  of  which  I  occupied  as  a  young  man.  The 
first  thing  that  happened  to  the  value  of  the  house  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  having  separate  entrances.  Now,  every 
applicant  for  an  apartment  wants  his  separate  entrance.  The  next 
thing  that  developed  was  electric  lights.  That  became  a  necessity 
of  life  and  had  to  be  provided.  The  next  thing  that  came  was  open 
plumbing,  and  that  also  had  to  be  provided.  The  whole  history  of 
the  apartment  has  been  that  of  requests  for  something  brought 
about  by  invention  from  time  to  time.  The  house  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  it  is  almost  worth- 
less, and  is  not  quite  60  years  old.    How  do  you  meet  that? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  cannot  say.  A  great  many  problems  enter  into 
the  value  and  desirability  of  a  house.     Oftentimes  a  neighborhood 

goes  bad.  i      •      i     i 

Mr.  Luce.  May  I  answer,  sir,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  best 
location  of  the  suburban  city  in  which  it  stands.  It  faces  a  park 
with  a  magnificent  view  over  miles  of  country.  It  is  close  to  the 
public  buildings  and  has  every  attraction  that  a  house  should  have. 
During  the  last  6  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  it  full. 
By  the  way,  two  of  the  apartments  have  rented  most  of  the  time 
for  $20  a  month.  Speaking  of  low-cost  apartments,  do  you  wonder 
that  I  have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  theory  that  there  is 
absolute  need  for  a  bill  of  this  type  ? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  The  President,  on  June  8,  in  a  press  conference, 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  turn  thumbs  down  on  any  bill  that 
attempted  to  allow  subsidies  or  contributions  over  a  period  of  60 
years  in  favor  of  his  plan,  which  would  authorize  grants  of  40 
percent.  I  suppose  he  contemplates  the  local  authorities  would  raise 
the  other  60  percent  somehow  or  other.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
those  two  plans?    Do  you  think  the  President  is  right,  or  Senator 

Wagner  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  all  of  those  things  were  referred  to  the 
Treasury,  and  I  think  the  Treasury  has  indicated  which  plan  is 
most  suitable  to  them. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  The  Treasury  apparently  feels  that,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  the  attitude,  as  I  understand  it,  that  we  should  adopt 
a  program  having  in  mind  a  40-percent  grant.  Do  you  think  that 
a  40-percent  grant  from  the  standpoint  of  Government  finance  and 
safety  of  investment  is  better  than  a  subsidy  extending  over  a  60- 
year  period  ? 
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Mr.  McDoALD.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  that.  I  think  that  is  something  that 
involves  financial  study,  to  which  someone  should  have  applied  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  I  understand  the  Treasury  has  done  it.  I 
do  not  care  to  make  any  comment. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Now,  the  history  of  that  appears  in  this  morning's 
Post  under  the  heading  of  "Politics  and  People",  by  Franklyn  Walt- 
man,  and  he  goes  on  to  state  the  confusion  in  the  House  prooram 
and  he  says :  ^^ 

Illustrative  of  this  confusion— and  as  far  as  the  revised  Wagner  bill  goes 
also  illustrative  of  the  Machiavellian  draftsmanship— is  the  question  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  committed  to  make  annual  housing  sub- 
sidies for  a  period  of  60  jiears.  The  original  Wagner  bill  plainly  authorized 
the  housing  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  to  make  such  payments  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  60  years. 

First,  the  Treasury  objected  to  that  provision  last  March.  Then,  on  June  8 
President  Roosevelt  at  a  press  conference  raised  the  same  objection  On 
that  occasion  I  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  that  "President  Roosevelt  at 
his  press  conference  turned  thumbs  down  on  any  housing  program  that  would 
obligate  the  Federal  Government  for  50  or  60  years  to  provide  subsidies  to 
make  possible  reduced  rentals  for  the  benefit  of  low-income  groups"  Mr 
Roosevelt  on  that  occasion  recognized  the  necessity  for  subsidizing  low-cost 
housing  and  slum  clearance,  but  he  spoke  favorably  of  the  lump-sum  subsidy 
method— that  is,  a  Federal  grant  of  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proiecL 
paid  at  the  time  of  construction.  ^ 

Now,  if  we  have  got  to  take  a  licking  on  this,  and  quite  apparently 
we  have^  m  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  housing  legisla- 
tion, IS  It  not  better  to  take  it  all  at  once  than  to  continue  it  over 
a  period  of  60  years,  so  that  we  know  what  the  loss  is  going  to  be  or 
the  approximate  loss?  Under  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  the  loss 
ranges  anywhere  from  $750,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000.  Is  that  why 
^^T    ^^/^^^^'^^^^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  localities,  to  share  part  of  this  burden « 

Mr.  McDonald.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  as  I  have  said  before' 
the  matter  of  financing  these  projects  is  a  very  difficult  study,  and 
one  that  best  suits  the  Treasury,  and  is  something  that  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  I  know  they  have  discussed  the  matter  and  studied  the 
matter  from  every  possible  phase. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  in  th^ 
administration  itself  as  to  what  policy  we  should  adopt.  There  have^ 
already  been  set  up  for  the  relief  of  the  home  owner  and  to  creal^ 

^ZnZ.  ^f'""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^Ij^"^  clearance,  I  think,  five  different 
agencies.    Now  we  are  asked  to  set  up  another  agency  to  involve 

coorH  wf ""  determine  upon  a  definite  policy  and  then  through  a 
Te  WW  iL^^^''''^^  through  the  five  different  departments  under 
one  housmff  head  accomphsh  its  purpose  and  let  us  know  here  in 
a  np?£!ffi  'a  'I^''^  ^  accomplish?    They  come  down  here  with 

a  perfectly  good  theory  we  all  of  us  would  like  to  contribute  to 
T  00^^""  5^?^^ization  has  done  splendid  work,  and  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  is  doing  splendid  work,  but  one  is  over  apping  the  other  Y^ 
have  contributed  to  slum  clearance.  The  W.  PA  Ind  the  P  W  A 
^Jer—'t"^^  '^  slum  cleanrance.  Now  ^eZ^Z^edl'It  tp 
I  unCS  ^^^ -.Y  5r  ^Y  .P^^P^'?-  ^^^'  ^^^  ^«  ^«t  have  som? 
Sfor  ter^^  the  admmistration  as  to  whether  this  is  their 
Po  cv?  tTv^^^"*  something  a  year  from  now  is  going  to  be  their 
policy?    I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  definite  stitemint  from X 
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President  or  the  Treasury  or  someone  in  authority  as  to  what  their 
desires  are.  Here  is  Senator  Wagner  presummg  to  be  speaking 
for  President  Roosevelt  with  a  measure  in  Congress  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  of  the  press  reports,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  If  the  President  is  correctly  quoted  in  his  press 
conference  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  President  will  not  veto  this 
bill  if  we  pass  it.  We  would  like  to  have  somebody  from  the  admin- 
istration tell  us  what  the  policy  of  the  administration  is  with  respect 
to  those  we  want  to  help  by  creating  low-cost  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  President  can  con- 
solidate the  assets  with  other  existing  agencies  through  this  agency 
if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  definite  understanding  because  of  this  reorganization  he 
is  getting  into,  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  do  it  or  not.  The  reor- 
ganization program  has  split  the  Senate  wide  open  and  split  the 
House  wide  open.  I  think  we  ought  to  know  most  definitely  what 
the  President  intends  to  do  with  respect  to  these  housing  problems. 

Mr.  Hancock.  May  I  make  an  observation  there  ?  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  that  indicated  that  the  administration  has 
yet  adopted  any  declared  or  definite  housing  policy.  I  think  I  can 
answer  his  question  perfectly  by  saying  that  I  think  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  sponsored  this  legislation  is  that  this  annual 
contribution  method  of  subsidy  is  the  only  way,  in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial local  financial  responsibility,  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  insure  or  be  assured  that  these  projects  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  to  wit,  to  provide 
low-rent  housing  for  people  in  the  lowest  income  brackets.  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  might  share  the  gentleman's  opinion  on  housing, 
but  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  do  you  represent  the  adminis- 
tration in  presenting  the  bill  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  that  it 
favors  this  bill  or  are  you  expressing  your  own  personal  view  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Merely  that  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, myself.  . 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Who  will  be  before  the  committee  representmg  the 
administration  to  tell  us  whether  the  President  himself  has  adopted 
this  as  a  matter  of  permanent  housing  policy? 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  do  not  think  he 

Mr.  WoLCOTT  (interposing).  If  we  write  our  own  bill,  our  own 
housing  bill,  I  would  say  we  have  adopted  a  very  marvelous  policy 

in  that  respect.  .   .         .  ,     ,  -n 

Mr.  Hancock.  On  the  question  of  administration  under  the  bill, 
do  you  know  what  would  be  the  method  of  selecting  the  tenants? 

Mr.  McDonald.  The  tenants? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not.  .  . 

-  Mr.  Hancock.  Would  the  Authority  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  George-Healy  Act? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  the  research  and  study  made  by  some  of  your 
experts  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries  you  have  reports 
showing  how  those  projects  are  administered  and  maintained,  have 
you  not? 


Mr.  McDonald.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  the  discussion  between  Senator  Walsh  and  Sen- 
ator Wagner  before  the  committee,  in  the  interests  of  being  assured 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  hereafter  would  be  directed  toward 
protecting  people  in  the  lowest  income  brackets,  the  slum  dwellers, 
rather  than  the  people  of  moderate  income  that  might  be  classified 
as  families  of  low  income,  you  stated  that  that  was  the  r^al  problem. 
Senator  Walsh  said : 

I  agree  with  yon.     I  think  there  is  a  great  diiTerence  between  loif-iricome 
groups  and^Uim  groiips.     I  confess  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble': 
last  year,  and  you  did  also,  Senator  Wagner,  because  I  know  yoii  ^e^l^A^,-^. , 
do  about  that,  in  getting  that  line  of  demarcation.    Naw,  it  is  practic.aUy, ad-.^.; 
mitted  to  us  by  the  Interior  Department  that  they  confine  themselves  to  low-* 
income  group  buildings  and  have  only  incidentally  touched  the  slum  problem.  ^' 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  build  low-income  group  buildlslgB    - 
possibly,  but  we  first  ought  to  wipe  out  the  slums.  ,  ;J    , }/ 

Senator  Wagner.  That  is  the  objective.  '  ».  .j^-.  ~u. 

Senator  Walsh.  Decidedly  so.  I  believe  Senator  Wagner  feels  deepljr-  on 
that  subject,  and  I  do  also.  I  do  want  some  safeguard  so  we  will  n6t  get 
into  the  situation  where  we  will  be  dealing  with  influential  low-income  groups 
who  have  votes,  and  the  poor  widow,  washwomen,  orphans,  and  others  who 
have  to  live  in  these  slums  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  McDonald.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  some  countries,  I  think 
particularly  in  Holland,  that  is  a  matter  of  policing,  you  might  say,  or  super- 
vising the  slum  dwellings  erected  by  the  State.  That  is  a  study  that  is  taken 
up  by  women  a  good  deal  like  nursing.  They  watch  these  families  very  care- 
fully. They  say  that  people  of  small  incomes  are  allowed  to  occupy  publicly 
owned  properties  and  they  must  conduct  themselves,  after  they  are  in  these 
Government-built  homes,  in  a  manner  that  is  becoming  to  the  original  Intention. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  of  that? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Doctor,  will  you  explain  all  of  those  various  pro- 
visions? . 

Dr.  Fisher.  The  provisions  vary,  of  course,  a  great  deal  from 
country  to  countrv.  In  England,  where  the  public  housing  prp|;ram 
has  been  very  well  administered,  the  local  public  authorities  are  for 
the  most  part  municipalities,  or  local  councils,  and  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  central  government. 

Mr.  Hancock.  They  always  contribute  financially,  tool 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  they  contribute  financially,  too. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  required? 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  is  required,  yes,  sir;  and  these  Authorities  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  central  government  for  manajjing  the 
properties  as  the  central  government  dictates.  Literally  the  central 
government  dictates  to  these  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Luce.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  question?  How  many  persons 
can  occupy  a  bed  room  ?  If  the  bedrooms  are  crowded  a  vistor  may 
sleep  in  the  living  room? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  England  under  the  act  of  1935  it  is  a  penal  offense 
for  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  overcrowd  any  dwelling  in  any 
way,  both  private  and  public. 

Mr.  Luce.  There  are  some  standards  set  forth  in  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  tenants  and  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty, are  there  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  provisions.  I  may  say, 
in  general,  that  in  England  the  provisions  are  that  not  more  than  so 
many  persons  per  room  can  occupy  residential  properties.  Persons 
are  all  those  over  the  age  of  10.    Children  under  the  age  of  10  count 
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as  half  persons.  Ih  connection  with  the  proper  management  ol  the 
property,  the  women  property  managers  are  trained  property  mana- 
^gers,  who  hot  only  supervise  the  management  of  the  properties,  but 
'also  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  housekeeping  standards  of  the  tenants 
themselveis.  ,.  ,         . 

Mr.  "Luce.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  over  there  in  most  of  tjie  cpuntries 
that  the  operating  and  maintenance  cost  is  aboul&  60;  to  45  percent  of 
the  rental  received  from  the  property?  }      •  '  r     , 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  cannot  say  what  that  figure  is..  The  maintenance 
costs  and  operating  costs  are  considerably  less  over  there,  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  rent  received  from  the  property 
than  in  this  country,  partly  because  the  houses  are  more  substantially 
built,  speaking  generally,  than  private  houses  are  built  in  this 
country.  , 

Mr.  Luce.  I  think  it  is^nerally  estimated  that  it  takes  about  60 
to  65  percent  of  the  rental  income  to  maintain  and  operate  properties 
of  that  character  over  there?  :   .  j 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  is  considerably  less  in  different  European  countries, 
but  I  cannot  quote  the  figures  on  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  know  how  far  they  go  in  the  matter  of 
supervision  of  the  tenants?  Are  you  allowed  to  cook  any  sort  of 
commodity  you  want  to  ?  For  instance,  in  some  houses  they  do  not 
want  you  to  cook  certain  types  of  food  because  of  the  odor.  Is  there 
any  supervision  of  that  kind  over  there,  or  are  the  tenants  permitted 
to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please?  i 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  most  of  the  properties  of  this  kind  in  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  there  were  rather  strict  house  rules  which 
tenants  must  observe.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  see  the  im- 
provement in  the  housekeeping  standards  of  these  people  after  they 
have  lived  in  one  of  these  properties  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  For  instance,  in  my  particular  neighborhood,  in  a 
building  where  20  families  live,  you  might  have  a  German  family 
and  a  Jewish  family,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Irish  would  be 
allowed  in,  but  there  may  be  one  or  two  of  them,  and  then  a  Hun- 
garian family,  and  you  might  have  eight  or  nine  different  nationali- 
ties living  there.  Of  course,  you  know  they  are  all  pretty  good  cooks, 
and  make  quite  a  combination  of  cooking  practices.  Would  they  all 
have  to  cook  their  com  beef  on  Monday,  and  roast  beef  on  another 
day? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  have  seen  no  provision  concerning  that  case. 

Mr  Kennedy.  Speaking  of  overcrowding  these  rooms,  if  a  family 
moved  into  a  building  with  two  children,  and  after  a  respectable 
time  they  liad  five  or  six  children,  and  thev  would  then  be  in  a 
crowded  state,  would  they  put  them  out  of  those  quarters  if  thev 
did  not  move  to  larger  quarters  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Under  the  law  in  England  they  would  have  to  move 
to  larger  quarters, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Regardless  of  their  financial  state  « 
Dr.  Fisher.  They  could  not  live  in  either  private  or  public  prop- 
erty m  England  now.  i'  i     F 

pv!^f«  f^^fr^"""^-  7T  ^^^.i^stifyi^^  then  that  the  local  supervision 
^ists  to  the  point  where  if  a  man  reached  a  certain  status  he  would 
be  expected  to  move  out  of  the  property  he  occupies?    I  do  not  know 


hoW  they  determine  when  that  time  arrives,  but  when  it  does,  he  has 

tomoveout?"     :>^   ;   •:;   ;.  fj}-,   ^      .       iv        i   ,  .• 

Dr  Fisher.  In;  England  the  admimstraiion  of  these  properties  is 

eXCelW.    The  central  government  constantly  puts  pressure  on  the 

local  authorities  to  utilize  the  subsidies  in  such  a  way  as  to  hpuse 

the  people  that  need  it  most,  and  they  require  from  time  to  time 

review  on.the  part  of  the  local  authorities  of.  the  income  of  the  tenants 

who  are  occupying  public  properties.    5  ^      ,:  . 

-Mr.  Kennedy.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  also  go  to  the  point  of 

eliminating  slums,  bv  that ;  I  mean  demolishing  them.    Do  you  not 

think  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  keep  building  new  buildings 

before  actually  demoli^iing  the  old  ones  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  my  personal  opinion  it  would  be  an  improvement 
of  the  bill  if  it  were  to  provide  that  for  every  new  dwelling  structure 
erected  an  old  dwelling  must  be  destroyed;  that  is,  demolished,  con- 
demned or  repaired  or  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  sani- 
tary, safe  dwelling.  .  .^"  '^h'- 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Xou  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  so-called  Har- 
lem development,  wherein  Mr,  Rockefeller  owned  properties  for 
years  and  years  there  and  did  nothing  with  them.  Then  lie  came 
along  and  put  up  beautiful  apartments,  but  he  has  not  demolished 
one  single  apartment.  i 

Dr.  Fisher.  The  problem  that  arises  there  is  the  problem  of  forcing 
people  out  of  existing  properties  that  are  overcrowded,  when  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  But  I  made  my  statement  carefully  when  I 
said  the  bill  should  provide  for  the  demolition  and  repairing  of  un- 
satisfactory houses.  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  would  be  given  an  opportunity  really  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing conditions  at  almost  twice  the  rate  at  which  they  would  be  im- 
proved solely  by  building  new  dwellings^  without  repairing  the  old 
ones.  If  we  went  promptly  into  a  building  program,  building  new 
dwellings  without  demolition  or  repair  or  repairing  the  old,  we  would 
vacate  some  of  the  unsanitary  quarters,  but  when  people  came  out 
of  them  other  people  would  move  in,  and  the  improvement  in  housing 
conditions  would  not  be  as  rapid  as  it  would  be  if  tied  in  with  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  want  to  say  that  a  measure  which  bears  my  name 
that  has  been  before  the  committee  since  January  contains  that  very 
provision. 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  have  not  seen  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hancock.  It  is  H.  R.  3487 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it.  I  think  caution  must 
be  taken  in  requiring  that  the  old  building  be  torn  down  or  improved 
before  a  new  unit  is  built. 

Mr.  Hancock.  After  it  is  built. 

Dr.  Fisher.  Or  in  connection  with  the  project;  yes,  sir,  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  Hancock.  After  actually  building  the  new  one? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes*  subsequently. 

Mr.  Hancock.  May  I  ask  you,  from  your  study  of  these  provisions 
in  foreign  countries,  what  effect,  if  any,  does  such  supervision  or 
regimentation  have  upon  the  morale  of  the  tenants  or  inhabitants 
of  the  buildings?  Does  it  make  them  more  dependent  on  the  gov- 
ernment, or  does  it  tend  to  make  them  more  self-reliant?     Do  they 
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ultimately  feel  that  they  will  become  wards  of  the  govermnent  ?  Did 
you  notice  any  decided  tendency  in  either  direction  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  tendency  is 
to  make  them  mo1*e  independent. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Tndependent? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes;  rfiore  independent.  ' 

Mr.  Hancock.  Because  of  the  improvement  in  living  conditions  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes;  because  of  the  improved  living  conditions;  but, 
of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  A  statement  of  that  sort  must  be 
explained.  ' 

Mr.  Hancock.  A  proper  location  and  improved  housing  would 
make  them  feel  as  though  they  were  again  a  part  of  society? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  These  people  who  have  come  out 
of  the  slums  of  London  and  who  are  now  living  in  Beacontree  with 
beautiful  back  gardens  and  front  yards  are  competing  for  prizes  in 
keeping  their  gardens.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  responsibility  as  a 
Government — and  I  am  speaking  personally — for  bringing  about  that 
improvement  in  housing  conditions,  with  which  comes  independence 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  feeling  of  doing,  striving,  and  re- 
sponsibility. -  ^i 

Mr.  Wiuliams.  To  what  extent  and  how  are  these  projects  subsi- 
dized in  England  and  other  countries  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  England  there  has  been  a  series  of  subsidy  acts, 
but  generally  speaking  they  have  provided  that  the  central  govern- 
ment will  contribute  a  certain  amount  direct  toward  the  carrying 
charges  and  the  cost  of  operation  of  these  properties.  There  have 
been  two  types  of  subsidies  given  in  England  since  1919.  One  is  a 
subsidy  which  is  designed  to  assist  private  enterprises  in  providing 
houses.  England  faced  a  tremendous  housing  shortage  at  the  end 
of  the  war  with  an  increase  in  the  marriage  rate,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  families,  a  number  of  whom  had  been  living  with  their 
parents  during  the  war.  The  first  type  of  subsidy,  then,  was  de- 
signed to  assist  private  enterprise  in  building  houses.  That  was 
an  annual  subsidy.  The  central  government  simply  contributed  to 
the  local  authority  and  it  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  the  builder  or 
owner.    That  is  one  type  of  subsidy. 

The  other  is  a  subsidy  to  local  public  housing  authorities,  prin- 
cipally municipalities.  That  is  a  subsidy  which  is  given  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  meet  all  of  the  carrying  charges,  service,  and  the 
operating  costs  and  still  rent  their  properties  at  a  reasonable  rent. 
That  subsidy  is  given  only  if  the  local  authority  contributes. 

Mr.  WiuLiAMS.  What  percent  is  subsidized,  what  percent  of  the 
rent? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  have  not  figured  that  in  that  way.  The  rents  will 
average  about  12  shillings  per  week  per  family  in  the  subsidized 
houses. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  us  have  that  in  dollars. 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  is  approximately  $3  per  family  per  week. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of 
the  construction,  too. 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  does,  yes,  sir;  and  I  was  speaking  very  broadly. 
The  local  authority  must  make  a  contribution  or  sustain  a  loss  which 
is  equivalent,  as  I  recall  it  now,  to  about  half  of  the  subsidies  which 
the  central  government  gives. 


Mr.  McGranery.  Dr.  Fisher,  as  well  as  your  studies  abroad,  you 
have  made  a  very  deep  study  of  the  situation  here  in  our  own 
country? 

Dr.  Fisher.  For  a  number  of  years  before  I  came  with  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  I  was  professor  of  real  estate  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  interested  myself  in  housing  prob- 
lems; yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  has  been  the  number  of  tenements  de- 


molished in  New  York 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is,  in  the  past  3  years? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  cannot  remember. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  do  not  remember? 

Dr.  Fisher.  If  the  Tenement  Housing  Commissioner  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Authority  were  here  he  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Mc6ranery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  well  up  in  the  thou- 
sands, was  it  not? 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  has  been  rapid  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Doctor,  aside  from  this  financial  situation,  do 
you  have  any  figures  which  would  indicate  the  number  of  deaths 
that  might  be  directly  traceable  to  slum  conditions  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  figures  that  I  could  give 
you  on  that,  or  that  are  available,  would  answer  that  question 
directly.  The  death  rate  in  our  slum  areas  is  very  much  larger  than 
it  is  in  other  areas.  However,  I  cannot  quote  exact  figures  on  fliat 
offhand.  Our  Public  Health  Service  recently  summarized  that  in- 
formation in  a  bulletin.  However,  the  death  rate  is  much  higher 
in  the  slum  areas  than  it  is  in  other  areas  in  all  countries.  However, 
the  death  rate  cannot  be  directly  attributed  solely  to  housing  con- 
ditions. It  is  poverty,  disease,  and  all  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  family  finds  itself  because  it  is  undernourished,  underhoused,  and 
so  forth,  that  create  or  cause  the  high  death  rate  we  have  in  our 
slums.  May  I  add,  further,  that,  as  I  remember  it,  tjie  figures  on 
the  families  that  were  moved  out  of  the  slum  areas  of  London  into 
Becontree  indicate  that  the  death  rate  fell  about  nearly  50  percent 
after  they  were  moved  to  Becontree. 

Mr.  McGraney.  One  other  question,  Doctor.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Not  in  any  detail,  sir. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  demonstration 
projects,  which  provides  that  the  Authority  may  develop  and  ad- 
mmister  low-rent  housing  and  slum-clearance  demonstration  projects 
to  demonstrate  to  localities  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  It 
also  provides  that  not  more  than  one  demonstration  project  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  one  locality,  and  that  the  total  estimated  develop- 
ment cost  of  all  such  projects  commenced  in  any  one  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000,000.    Is  that  going  to  remain  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  have  not  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Have  we  had  any  successful  demonstrations  yet  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Resettlement  demonstrations  you  thiiik  have  been 
successful? 
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Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. .       .,  .^T.  ^l. 

Mr.  GiTFORD.  The  general  public  seems  to  be  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  them  as  I  am  with  some 
of  the- P.  W.  A.  projects.  rtir; 

Mr.  GiFTORD.  What  is  that  Harvard  project  in  Boston?  ' 

Mr.  McDonald.  A  P.  W.  A.  project. 

Mr.  GirroRD.  A  P.  W.  A.  project? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. . 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  But  it  is  for  the  same  thing,  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  $1,000,000  capital  stock  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Government  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  then 
$25,000,000  additional  for  these  purposes,  and  then  they  may  issue 
obligations  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000  the  next  year,  $250,000,000 
the  next  year,  and  $300,000,000  the  next  year  in  tax-exempt  obhga- 
tions  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  I  find,  Mr.  McDonald,  in 
reading  this  over,  that  there  is  not  so  much  care  exercised  in  saying 
how  they  lend  money.  Can  one  of  these  housing  authorities  mort- 
gage to  the  limit  with  a  private  bank  or  some  individual  lender, 
and  then  could  they  get  the  balance  from  this  fund? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Under  the  bill  as  I  read  the  bill  they  could. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  They  could? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  They  could  mortgage  to  the  limit.  They  could  re- 
imburse the  municipality  on  the  cost  of  condemnation  proceedings, 
even  where  there  is  no  value,  but  an  actual  expense  in  condemning 
and  tearing  down,  they  could  pay  that,  and  then  they  could  hold 
that  mortgaged  property,  and  then  they  could  furnish  them  money 
even  for  the  equity  only,  and  then  they  could  watch  it  go  down  and 
down  under  the  treatment  accorded  it  by  the  local  authority  under 
some  conditions,  and  then  they  would  finally  have  to  foreclose  and 

take  it? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Subject  to  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Subject  to  that  mortgage  always? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes.  - 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  And  if  the  mortgagee  wanted  to  foreclose  on  the 
property  and  take  it  the  housing  authority  might  or  might  not  think 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  buy  it.  This  is  a  large  sum  of  money 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  tax  exempt  as  usual.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  about  this  bill  at  all,  as  usual,  that 
all  other  amounts  shall  be  subservient  to  the  Government,  but  you 
pay  the  cost  of  the  condemnation  proceedings  to  start,  and  then 
just  simply  take  care  of  the  equity  subject  to  any  mortgage.  I 
think  that  thing  ought  to  be  pretty  carefully  studied  and  some 
protection  given. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Doctor,  on  the  question  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
is  there  an  improvement,  or  is  the  ratio  of  delinquency  greater  in 
these  new  areas  or  these  new  projects? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures  recently  on  that,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, but  I  believe  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  delinquency  rate  nas  been  very  large.  ^ 

Mr.  McGranert.  Has  been  large? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  every  case ;  yes,  sir. 


Mr.  McGranert.  Now,  then,  Doctor,  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
aid,  do  you  feel  that  the  cities  or  State  governments  or  any  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  State  governments  would  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion financially  itself?  : 

Dr.  Fisher.  Congressman,  I  hesitate  to  answer  that  question,  but 
I  shall  give  you  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  there  are  many 
municipalities,  local  and  government  agencies,  who  can  make  a  large 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  get  a  general  housing  improvement  in  this  coun- 
try unless  the  Federal  Government  takes  the  leadership.  I  think 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  transfer  more  and  more  responsibility 
to  local  authorities  as  they  get  on  their  feet,  as  they  learn  how  to 
do  the  job,  and  as  they  get  public  support,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
long-range,  permanent,  comprehensive  improvment  of  housing  con- 
ditions, such  as  we  ought  to  have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  in  this 

country. 

Mr.  McGranert.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  McDonalds  state- 
ment, that  if  these  subdivisions  of  the  commonwealth  made  the 
improvements  themselves,  where  he  used  as  an  illustration  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  that  if  they  went  ahead  and  had  a  slum  clearance 
program  that  slum  dwellers  from  other  communities  would  move 
in  there  and  occupy  those  slum  areas? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Well,  I  should  not  only  support  Mr.  McDonald's 
statement,  but  I  think  I  should  go  further  and  add  that  the  ill- 
effects  of  bad  housing  conditions  are  not  confined  to  a  single 
community. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Therefore,  you  feel  that  if  there  is  a  program 
it  must  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  entire  situation  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  feel  that  we  shall  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  we 
do  not  make  it  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  country ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Then,  in  doing  that,  it  can  only  be  done  through 
a  central  agency? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  quite  agree  completely 
with  your  statement.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  what  you  have 
in  mind.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  to  be  done  from  here,  any 
more  than  I  think  our  program  for  better  roads  during  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  had  to  be  done  here  in  Washington.  It  was 
done  from  Washington,  and  the  standards  for  those  roads  were 
set  up  in  Washington,  but  it  was  done  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  McGranert.  How  would  you  handle  it,  Doctor,  if  Cleveland, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  some  other  cities  initiated  a  program,  and 
Philadelphia,  ^t.  Louis,  and  New  York,  with  perhaps  greater  slum 
districts  existing  there,  did  not? 

Dr.  Fisher.  They  did  not? 

Mr.  McGranert.  Yes;  they  did  not. 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  anything  about  it.  If 
these  communities  have  not  enough  interest  in  their  own  problems 
to  take  some  action,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  taking  the  position  of  not  doing  anything 
about  it,  as  we  do  nothing  about  roads,  unless  public  interest  gets 
to  the  point  where  a  State  or  county  comes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  says,  "Here,  we  want  to  build  some  roads,  help  us." 

Mr.  McGranert.  Then  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  nothing  at  all  for  those  people? 
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Dr.  Fisher.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  at  all,  by  any 
means.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  take  a  very  strong 
position  of  leadership  in  improving  housing  conditions.  I  think  this 
bill  offers  an  opportunity  for  that ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  attempt  to  force  a  community  into  taking  action, 
but  should  be  ready  to  assist  a  community  when  it  is  ready  to  take 
action. 

Mr.  McGranery.  This  bill  would  practically  force  them  to  take 
that  action? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  so  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  do  not? 

Dr.  Fisher.  No. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  would  you  say  about  your  demonstration 
projects:  "The  Authority  may  develop  and  administer  low-rent- 
housing  and  slum-clearance  demonstration  projects  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate to  localities  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom."  What 
would  you  take  that  to  mean  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  section  provides  further  that  it  shall  be  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  governing  body. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that  provision  in  the 
bill,  Doctor.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  localities 
ought  to  at  least  make  a  contribution  to  this  subsidy.  I  will  ask 
you  if  that  is  the  practice  in  all  of  the  foreign  countries  where  you 
have  studied  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  recall  offhand  no  country  in  which  there  is  an 
exception. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  other  words,  all  the  foreign  countries  that  have 
engaged  in  low-cost  housing  projects  have  required  the  localities  to 
make  contributions? 

Dr.  Fisher.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  sir.  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
connection  with  one  or  two  countries. 

Mr.  Williams,  Anyhow,  that  is  the  practice  as  far  as  you  know? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

.  Mr.  Williams.  And  that  is,  in  most  cases,  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion, is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  and  it  has  become  an  increasingly  substantial 
contribution  as  time  went  on.  I  think  I  expressed  the  opinion  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  it  was  becoming  more  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  described  the  subsidy  in  England.  How  is 
the  original  project  financed  in  England? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  those  public  projects? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Dr.  Fisher.  The  public  housing  projects  are  financed  by  loans 
issued  by  the  local  municipal  governments,  the  local  governing  body, 
on  their  general  faith  and  credit,  or  by  loans  secured  by  the  local 
governing  bodies  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board,  which  is  the 
general  Government  agency  that  makes  loans  direct  to  local  govern- 
ment agencies.  But  they  all  have  behind  them  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  local  governing  body. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  other  words,  the  locality,  the  municipality,  the 
local  governing  body,  whatever  it  is,  stands  full  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  financing  of  the  project  to  start  with  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Williams.  Whether  they  get  a  loan  from  the  Government  or 
whether  they  raise  it  by  their  own  loans  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  held  to  full  and  complete  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  central  Government? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  think  your  analysis  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  percent  of  the  populations  of  the  large  cities 
dwell  in  slums  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Transue.  In  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Detroit,  is  there  approximately  the  same  percentage  in  all  of  these 
cities  that  are  what  we  would  call  slum  dwellei-s,  that  dwell  in  slums  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  cannot  give  you  any  statistics  on  that,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, because  we  have  no  definition  of  a  slum,  drawing  a  ring 
around  it  and  saying  that  it  is  a  slum. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  is  a  slum  in  your  definition  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  think  the  definition  contained  in  the  bill  is  ade- 
quate. That  is,  an  area  in  which  the  conditions  are  such  that  living 
in  those  areas  is  insanitary  and  detrimental  to  the  health  and  public 
welfare. 

Mr.  Transue.  Those  are  found  particularly  in  large  cities? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  extent  and  number  of  our 
population  who  live  in  such  areas  varies  greatly  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  section  to  section,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Transue.  In  most  of  these  large  cities  they  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  quite  some  years ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Transue.  And  what  has  been  done  by  the  various  munici- 
palities in  this  country  to  eradicate  those  slums  of  themselves? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Speaking  broadly,  and  very  generally,  and  there  are 
many  notable  exceptions,  relatively  little  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Transue.  And  it  is  your  opinion,  though,  that  some  respon- 
sibility should  be  exercised  by  the  municipality  or  the  locality  itself 
in  the  eradication  of  these  slums? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  portion  of  that  responsibility  should  be  exer- 
cised, or  be  made  to  bear  to  start  out  with  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  You  mean  financial  responsibility? 

Mr.  Transue.  Yes. 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  matter  which  Congress  should 
determine.  I  think  it  should  be  a  portion  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  really  concerned  with  keeping  the  costs  down  and  handling  the 
project  successfully,  and  it  should  be  so  little  as  to  induce  them  to 
get  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Transue.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  done  much  about  it 
up  to  now,  and  if  the  municipalities  do  not  have  to  contribute  some- 
thing into  this  themselves  we  will  have  to  carry  the  thing  through 
for  them,  we  having  to  supervise  these  slum-clearance  projects.  Is 
that  logical  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  logical.  However,  expressing 
my  own  view  of  the  matter,  I  should  have  to  add  a  few  words  to 
what  you  have  said.  In  my  opinion  the  public  housing  program,  or 
a  program  of  housing  improvement,  such  as  I  believe  is  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  this  measure,  is  a  very  long-range  one,  which  will 
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be  successful  in  the  end  only  if  it  rallies  to  its  support  very  strong 
public  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  place  for  public  opinion  to  rally 
around  such  a  program  is  in  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Transue.  Where  the  slum  is? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir ;  where  the  slum  is. 

Mr.  Luce.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  bearing  upon  something  that 
you  said?  In  reading  the  report  of  the  Senate  hearings  I  observe 
commendation  for  what  Sweden  has  been  doing.  Now,  Sweden  has 
very  closely  the  same  population  as  the  State  of  Ohio.  Will  you  tell 
me  why  you  think  the  State  of  Ohio  could  not  do  what  Sweden  has 
done? 

Dr.  Fisher.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons,  Mr.  Congressman,  I 
think.  One  reason  I  think  is  that  the  entire  sovereign  power,  of 
course,  resides  in  the  Government  of  Sweden;  while  the  State  of 
Ohio  shares  some  of  its  sovereign  powers  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.    And  Sweden  is  also  a  more  homogeneous  State. 

Mr.  Luce.  Than  Ohio? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir ;  than  Ohio.  It  is  influenced  less  by  economic 
conditions  and  changes  beyond  its  borders  than  is  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Ohio  is  influenced  by  economic  conditions  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is 
just  across  the  line  from  Ohio.  In  other  words,  the  economic  rela- 
tionships of  Sweden  are  much  more  self-contained  than  are  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  political  relationships 
are,  of  course,  almost  entirely  self-contained. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  bears  on  the  reason  why  you  might  not  do  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  why  you  could  not  do  it. 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  State  of  Ohio  could 
not  do  it.  There  is  one  element  in  the  picture  in  Sweden  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  which  does  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, exist  in  our  whole  country.  That  is  the  great  background  of 
self -improvement  through  the  cooperative  movement,  which  pervades 
the  entire  economic  structure  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  bears  upon  the  reason  why  it  might  not  be  done, 
but  not  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

Dr.  Fisher.  I   am  not  prepared  to  say  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Luce.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that  our 
48  States  are  experiment  stations  and  work  out  these  things  usefully 
by  separate  treatment?  As,  for  example,  in  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  it  has  been  polished  up,  so  to  speak,  by  the  various 
States  themselves. 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  the 
form  of  government  that  we  have,  that  social  legislation,  and  other 
types  of  legislation  can  be  perfected  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Luce.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  particular  type  of  legis- 
lation might  be  better  perfected  by  State  experimentation  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done  so.  Of  course, 
we  have  a  history  of  legislation  for  over  10  years  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  connection  with  housing  improvement. 

Mr.  Luce.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  discard  the  usefulness 
of  State  experimentation,  and  this  bill  strikes  me  as  carrying  it  to  an 
extreme.    I  wondered  if  it  might  not  deserve  some  recognition  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  that,  because  I  have 
not  thought  about  it. 
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Mr  Kennedy.  In  connection  with  the  financing  of  the  housing 
situation  in  the  European  countries  that  you  studied,  I  ]ust  wor.dered 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  some  explanation,  or  that  maybe  your 
study  might  have  developed  it,  that  they  might  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  contribute  more  to  this 
proposed  development  than  is  the  case  of  the  central  govermnents  of 
the  European  countries,  and  I  have  this  thought  in  mind:  lake  the 
city  of  New  York  as  an  example.  It  probably  pays  into  the  I^  ederal 
Treasury  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  many  of  the  entire  States 
of  the  Union.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  required  to  care  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  State  machinery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am 
iust  wondering  whether  or  not  the  municipalities  in  European  coun- 
tries are  not  better  equipped  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  able, 
under  their  taxing  system,  to  retain  more  of  the  taxes  paid  by  their 
particular  population  than  is  the  case  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  it 
relates  to  the  Federal  Treasury  here.    Did  your  study  go  into  that. 

Doctor  ? 
Dr.  Fisher.  No  ;  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  1)o  you  think  that  would  have  considerable  bearing 

on  it?  ,       . 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  I  think  that  would  have  considerable  bearing  on 
it;  but  I  think  the  primary  consideration  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Federal  Government  should  make  currently  is 
the  question  of  how  seriously  Congress  takes  this  problem  and  its 
opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  welfare. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  but  what  I  am  seeking 
to  find  out  or  differentiate  from  your  statement  is  whether  you  want 
to  go  on  record  here  to  the  effect  that  the  municipalities  had  a  greater 
responsibility  than,  perhaps,  the  bill  here  would  place  upon  them, 
that  they  ought  to  make  a  contribution  equal  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  should  make? 

Dr.  Fisher.  10.90? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Anything;  5.95? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  what  I  am  wondering  about,  in  connection 
with  your  rather  serious  study  of  the  problem,  is  if  you  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  question  I  have  raised  as  to  tlie  parity  of  New 
York  in  its  relation  to  contribution  of  all  taxes,  Federal,  State  and 
local,  as  against  London,  for  instance  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  No;  I- have  not  studied  the  problem. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Whether  London,  for  instance,  retains  more  of  the 
amount  of  money  its  citizenship  pays  to  the  taxes  of  the  general  cen- 
tral government,  and  on  this  theory  that  would  have  some  major 
effect  as  to  what  your  opinion  would  be  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Central  Government  in  England  should  contribute  more  or  the 
Federal  Government  here  should  contribute  less  to  this  problem? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Congressman,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  think  our  Federal  Government  should  contribute  less  or  more. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  did. 

Dr.  Fisher.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  to  give  that  impression,  but 
simply  the  impression  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  local  governing  bodies 
should  make  a  contribution.  What  that  should  be  I  have  no  judg- 
ment better  than  yourself  or  anybody  else. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  Just  one  further  question:  You  are  familiar  with 
the  financial  provisions  of  this  bill,  are  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes;  I  have  studied  them. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Over  a  period  of  60  years  what  would  be  the  rela- 
tionship or  the  ratio,  say,  of  loans  to  grants,  or  grants  to  loans  ?  In 
other  words,  what  would  be  the  maximum  amount  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  called  upon  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  grants  over  a 
period  of  years,  based  upon  loans  of  $700,000,000,  as  provided  in 
S.  1685,  or  in  our  bill,  as  provided  in  H.  R.  5033  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  not  computed  that  recently.  Wlien  that  bill 
was  introduced,  I  did  compute  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  what  the 
figures  are.    I  did  not  bring  them  with  me  today. 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  made,  and  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  digest  it  and  analyze  it,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  either  one  of  these  bills  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  contribute  $1  plus  for  every  dollar  loaned.  Does 
that  sound  reasonable? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  made  one  calculation  when  the  bill  was  introduced — 
and  a  number  of  provisions  have  been  changed  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate — but  when  that  bill  was  introduced  I  made  some  calcula- 
tions which  indicated  that  if  the  maximum  grant  were  made  for  the 
maximum  period  of  60  years 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Fisher.  The  total  grant  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest 
would  have  a  present  net  worth  that  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
total  loan. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  what  I  had  been  told 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  would  be  the  situation  if  we  went  into  this 
program,  as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  would  so  through 
either  a  3-  or  4-year  program,  and  spend  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars 
building  these  houses,  and  then  following  that  we  headed  right 
straight  into  a  big  financial  depression,  and  the  people  could  not 
pav  their  rent,  would  the  Federal  Government  have  to  put  up  the 
deficiency  under  the  grant  provisions  of  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  seems  to  me  they  might  have  to;  but  I  have  not 
considered  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  would  have  a  material  bearing,  would  it  not, 
on  the  Question  just  raised  by  Mr.  Hancock  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  They  could  not,  under  any  condition,  exceed  the 
maximum  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  would  carry  the  property,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Fisher.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  answered  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  probably  face  the  alternative  of 
taking  over  the  properties.  However,  I  have  not  given  that  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Kennedt.  Over  in  Sweden  and  England  in  these  housing 
projects,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  of  the  tenants  are  either  English- 
men or  Swedes,  as  the  case  may  be?  In  London  are  they  not  all 
natives  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  Sweden  I  think  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of 
homogeneity  of  population. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  mean  the  tenants  are  all  of  Swedish  origin? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes;  the  tenants  are  of  Swedish  origin. 

Mr.  Kjjnnedy.  And  in  England  the  same  thing  is  true,  is  it  not? 
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Dr.  Fisher.  I  just  read  this  week  a  statement  by  an  eminent 
English  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  English  population  is  not 
homogeneous.  . 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  order  to  get  into  either  a 
Swedish  or  an  English  house  you  have  to  be  a  citizen  of  that  coun- 
try?   Is  that  not  one  of  the  very  first  requirements? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  For  instance,  you  cannot  compare  that  with  our 
situation.  We  have  built  very  beautiful  houses  up  in  Harlem,  and 
you  as  a  white  man  could  not  get  into  one  of  those  houses.  They  are 
all  reserved  for  colored  people.  Over  in  Brooklyn  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  is  going  to  be,  whether  colored  are  going  to  be 
excluded  from  them  or  not,  but  do  you  not  think  that  our  problem 
is  so  different  from  that  abroad  that  it  draws  a  very  sharp  line  of 
distinction  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  think  the  experience  of  the  European  countries 
has  to  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  care  in  this  country  because  of 
the  lack  of  homogeneous  population,  similar  customs,  and  back- 
grounds, different  people,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Luce.  Suppose  the  house  manager  decides  that  you  are  not 
the  right  type  of  tenant.  Have  you  any  right  of  appeal,  or  do  they 
just  send  you  away  at  will  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  You  have  an  appeal  to  the  properly  constituted  au- 
thorities which,  for  the  most  part,  or  in  most  places  in  England, 
consist  of  the  director  of  the  housing  committee  of  the  city  council. 
You  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  within  certain  rules  you  have  a  right  to  appeal? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meeks. 

Mr.  Meeks.  How  many  countries  did  you  make  investigations  of 
in  relation  to  this  problem  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Including  last  summer  and  previous  visits,  I  have  been 
in  12  countries. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Those  are  all  under  different  forms  of  government 
from  ours  ?  , 

Dr.  Fisher.  Some  of  them  are.  ^ 

Mr.  Meeks.  Some  of  them  are  very  much  different  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  some  of  them  are  very  much  different. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  about  the  regulations 
of  occupancy  of  these  buildings,  what  it  is  necessary  for  the  oc- 
cupants to  do,  and  so  forth?  It  is  practically  a  police  system,  is 
it  not? 

Dr.  Fisher.  No,  sir ;  the  regulations  are  generally  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  Meeks.  There  is  more  police  supervision  in  those  countries 
than  here  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeks.  As  to  this  bill  we  have  before  us,  what  benefit  do 
you  think  it  would  be  to  cities  of  25,000,  40,000,  or  75,000  people? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  think  there  might  be  a  great  many  communities 
of  that  size  which  would  benefit  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Meeks.  There  might  be? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeks.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  general  effect  upon  the 
individuals  occupying  these  areas.    However,  they  are  important. 
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You  know,  in  our  large  cities  we  have  what  we  call  undesirable 
elements  of  population.  In  some  cities,  at  least,  they  segregate  cer- 
tain classes  of  people,  do  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  Europe. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Well,  in  this  country,  if  not  by  law  or  by  ordinance, 
by  public  sentiment  and  custom ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeks.  You  go  into  those  areas  and  build.  Now,  what  be- 
comes of  those  people  ?  You  do  not  allow  them  to  keep  their  houses, 
do  you?  For  instance,  red-light  inhabitants,  what  would  you  do 
with  them  ? 

Dr.  FiSHiat  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  those  would  be  scattered. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Over  the  cit^  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  In  other  sections  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Throughout  other  sections  of  the  city  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeks.  But  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not,  in  aijy  sense^  to 
provide  them  with  better  homes,  is  it? 

Dr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Meeks.  So  that  we  have  the  same  problem  remaining  that  we 
have  right  now  with  reference  to  them,  have  we  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  We  will  always  have. 

Mr.  Meeks.  They  will  continue,  isn't  that  correct? 

t\t.  TTtsiter   Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Meeks.  We  will  have  to  deal  with  them  in  some  other  way? 

Dr.  Fisher.  We  cannot  solve  all  those  problems  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Do  you  think  they  will  scatter  among  the  remainder 
of  the  population  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  To  some  extent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meeks.  To  a  large  extent  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Meeks.  You  cannot  block  them  ? 

Dr.  Fisher.  No  ;  you  cannot  drown  them. 

Mr.  Meeks.  I  think  myself  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10:30.  ^  ,  ..  ^ 

(Thereupon,  at  4:50  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  August  4, 1937,  at  10 :  30  a.  m.) 

Annual  income  of  oumers  occupying  single-family  homes 
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Annual  famQy  income 


$1,000  and  less 

$1,001  to  $1,500-... 
$1,501  to  $2,000..-. 
$2,001  to  $2,500-... 

$2,501  to  $3,000 

$3,001  to  $4,000---. 
$4,001  to  $5,000.-.. 
$5,001  to  $6,000.-.. 
$6,001  to  $8,000.... 
$8,001  to  $10,000-  - . 
More  than  $10,000. 

Total 


Percent  of 

total 
number  of 
borrowers 


1.5 

10.5 

19.9 

21.7 

15.1 

13.9 

7.3 

4.1 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 


100.0 


Annual  fomily  income 


$1,000  and  less-. 
$1,500  and  less- 
$2,000  and  less., 
$2,500  and  less.. 
$3,000  and  less.. 
$4,000  and  less.. 
$5,000  and  less- 
$6,000  and  less- 
$8,000  and  less- 
$10,000  and  less 
All  groups 


Percent  of 

total 
number  of 
borrowers 


1.5 
12.0 
31.9 
53.6 
68.7 
82.6 
89.9 
94.0 
96.9 
98.4 
100.0 


ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  MORTGAGE  BORROWERS 


ANNUAL   INCOME 

$1,000  AND  LESS 

1.001 -1.500 

1.501-2.000 

2.001  -2J500 

2.501  -3.000 
3.001  -4.000 
4.001  -SiOOO 
5,001  -6.000 
6.001-8.000 
8.001-10.000 
$10,001   AND  OVER 


penaNT  or  total  numkr  of  eomowERS 
K) o_ 


FEDERAL      HOUSING     ADMIN  rSTRATlON 
DIVISION    OF  tCONOMtCS  a  STATISTICS 
OKZMBeR   1936 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINBTRATION 

MONTHLY  MORTGAGE  PAYMENT  OF  BORROWERS 


AMOUNT  OF 
IIONTHLY    PAYMENT 


PERCENT  or  TOTAL  NUMBER   Of  BORROWERS 

5  !Q_       e_ 


20%% 


I 


I 
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Amount  of  monthly  mortgage  payment  of  owners  occupying  single-family  homes 


Amount  of  monthly  payment  i 


$10  and  less 

$11  to  $15 

$16  to  $20 

$21  to  $25 

$26  to  $30 

$31  to  $35 

$36  to  $40 

$41  to  $45 

$46  to  $55 

$56  to  $65 

$66  to  $85 

More  than  $85. 


Percent  of 
total  num- 
ber of  bor- 
rowers 


Total. 


2.0 

8.7 

15.0 

16.4 

18.0 

11.1 

8.4 

6.3 

6.2 

3.0 

2.8 

2.1 


Amount  of  monthly  payment  • 


100.0 


$10  and  less. 
$15  and  less. 
$20  and  less. 
$25  and  less. 
$30  and  less. 
$35  and  less. 
$40  and  less. 
$45  and  less. 
$55  and  less. 
$65  and  less. 
$85  and  less. 
All  groups... 


Percent  of 
total  num- 
ber of  bor- 
rowers 


2.0 
10.7 
25.7 
42.1 
60.1 
71.2 
79. 6 
85.9 
92.1 
95.1 
97.9 
100.0 


1  Includes  amortization,  interest,  service  charge  (if  any),  and  mortgage  insurance 


premium. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4^   1937 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  resumed  hearings  on  H.  R.  5033  at  10 :  30  a.  m., 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Goldsborough,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Williams, 
Spence,  Meeks,  Kennedy,  Brown,  Patman,  McKeough,  Transue,  Mc- 
Granary,  Wolcott,  Fish,  Luce,  Wliite,  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  witnesses  to  a 
statement  left  on  their  desks.  I  analyzed  this  bill  as  well  as  I 
could,  and,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  it  relieves  local  communities  of 
all  obligation  to  contribute  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  to  the 
slum  clearance  and  the  improvements  provided  for  by  this  bill. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  cost  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  question  arises,  and  the  issue  is,  insofar  as  I 
can  get  it,  the  plain  issue,  whether  or  not  society  is  ready  to  embark 
upon  a  plan  of  relieving  the  local  communities  of  all  obligation 
whatever  to  take  care  of  local  slum-clearance  projects. 

Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  a  slum-clearance  bill.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  written,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  to  clarify  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  issue  as  I 
undei*stand  this  bill,  despite  any  language  which  may  be  confusing 
to  the  contrary  in  the  bill  notwithstanding. 

Now,  I  hope  that  witnesses  will  have  that  statement  in  mind, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  should  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dirksen,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  streamline  my  remarks,  and 
not  trespass  unduly  upon  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  feel  some- 
thing like  Rip  van  Winkle  this  morning,  because  in  the  third  week 
in  June  of  last  year,  we  were  considering  the  housing  bill  when  I 
was  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  I  believe  that  the  last  com- 
mission that  I  had  from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  prepare  some 
amendments  to  that  bill,  and  by  action  of  the  committee  we  placed 
the  bill  on  the  table. 
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So  we  are  back  to  determine  two  questions,  first  of  all,  if  we  wish 
a  housing  bill  and,  secondly,  what  kind  of  a  bill.  I  favor  the  hous- 
inor  principle,  and  I  favor  some  kind  of  a  housing  bill,  and  cer- 
tainly as  we  check  up  our  efforts  in  that  field,  they  do  not  bring 
forth  any  degree  of  pride,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who 
administered  some  of  these  housing  jobs.  Our  efforts  thus  far  have 
been  confined,  I  take  it,  first  of  all  to  P.  W.  A.  large-scale  housing 
that  look  like  Harvard  dormitories  at  considerable  cost. 

The  subsistence  homesteads  matter,  which  w^as  presented  in  full 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  and  where  they  are  renting  today  for  $17  a  month 
over  here  in  Arthurdale,  W.  Va.,  and  which  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment something  like  $9,000,  and  on  which  we  are  losing  about 
$4,000  apiece.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Resettlement  activities,  such 
as  at  Greenbelt,  which  under  the  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
cost  approximately  $14,000  per  unit,  as  I  remember,  and  which 
are  expected  to  rent  for  somewhere  around  $25,  $30,  or  $40  a  month 
after  they  make  concessions  for  relief  labor  so  as  to  cut  the  cost 
for  purposes  of  rental  from  about  $14,000  to  $5,500  or  $6,500 — ^I  say, 
those  experiences  make  one  think  that  those  are  rather  poor  ventures 
that  we  have  had  in  the  field  of  housing. 

But  I  have  the  idea  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  low- 
housing  field,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  still  a 
great  unemployment  lag  in  the  construction  industry,  and,  secondly, 
there  have  been  demolished  and  razed  by  fire  in  the  country,  more 
houses  than  the  number  built,  and,  in  the  third  place,  people  are 
getting  married  and  still  raising  families  and  are  still  in  need  of 
shelter.  Whether  we  are  in  need  of  a  million  units  or  ten  million 
units  is  quite  beside  the  point. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  do  need  housing.  There  is  a  lag  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  if  you  want  any  proof  of  that  without 
going  into  a  lot  of  figures,  just  look  at  the  monthly  index  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  from  month  to  month,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  construction  index  is  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
years  1926  to  1929.  And  when  I  go  back  to  my  home  town,  of  a 
little  more  than  18,000  people,  I  find  the  same  thing.  We  made  a 
survey  of  the  number  of  people  out  of  work,  and  we  found  that  in 
the  last  year  or  two  among  our  industries,  such  as  Fleisclmiann 
Yeast,  the  Corn  Products  Co.,  and  others,  that  they  were  operating 
at  an  index  equivalent  to  or  in  excess  of  1929,  and  yet  we  have 
1,800  people  out  of  work  in  that  own  of  approximately  18,000  people. 
We  found  that  most  of  them  at  one  time  or  another  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  construction  industry,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  so  forth,  and  had  left  it  because  they  had  no  normal 
building  activity  in  that  area.  The  fact  remains,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  a  good  deal  of  our  unemployment  today  is 
chargeable  to  the  lag  in  the  construction  industry. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  came  before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  said  that  we  would  continue  to  have  unemployment  and 
estimated  the  permanently  unemployed  at  5,000,000.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that,  and  when  we  have  to  confess  our  failure  along  that 
line,  in  the  light  of  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of  this  country, 
that  we  have  to  have  five  million  people  out  of  work,  it  is  an  abysmal 


confession  to  make  to  the  country.    We  can  cure  it  in  part  by  a  well- 
timed  housing  program,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

In  connection  with  demolition,  I  have  examined  the  figures  for 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  other  places,  and  it  is 
amazing  to  me  the  number  of  housing  units  that  have  been  destroyed 
in  relation  to  the  number  that  have  been  built.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  housing  in  this  country  for  the  people  in  the 
lower  income  brackets. 

As  we  approach  the  housing  problem,  we  talk  so  much  in  terms 
of  comparison  with  what  has  happened  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere.  I  tliink  that  we  ought  to  forget  about  their 
experiences,  because  they  certainly  are  not  on  all  fours  with  the  kind 
of  experiences  that  we  must  have  here.  First,  they  do  not  have  a 
dual  sovereignty  over  there.  Secondly,  they  do  not  have  a  due 
process  clause  in  a  written  constitution,  and  it  gives  them  greater 
freedom,  flexibility,  and  latitude  of  action.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  housing  program,  we  ought  to  forget  what  is  going  on  in  the  old 
country  and  try  to  resolve  it  in  a  characteristically  modern,  Amen- 

ican  manner. 

The  first  objection  that  we  hear  to  a  housing  program  is  money. 
You  cannot  have  housing  without  money.  You  cannot  build  battle- 
ships without  money.  You  cannot  build  and  maintain  schools  with- 
out money.  You  cannot  have  parks  without  money,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  have  housing,  you  have  to  resign  yourself  to  the  fact  that 

it  costs  money.  ,     ,  •    x-       x  ^• 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  much  objection  to  spending 

any  money  on  battleships  ?  .      ,      .  .  ,  • 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  No;  and  about  $969,000,000  is  the  joint  account  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  according  to  the  fiscal  appropriations  for 
1938.  If  you  consider  that  many  millions  of  dollars  in  terms  of 
$4,000  houses,  you  can  build  enough  houses  to  house  people  m  the 
city  of  Peoria  eight  times  over. 

Mr  Fish.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  your  state- 
ment, but  you  just  mentioned  $4,000  houses.  Have  you  expressed 
any  preference  in  this  building  program  between  building  individual 
family  houses,  say,  at  $4,000,  and  these  so-called  apartments,  three- 
and  four-story  apartments,  or  beehives?  Have  you  expressed  any 
opinion  as  to  a  preference  between  those  two? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Not  yet ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  probably 
get  to  it  in  just  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  will  answer  the  question?  . 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes;  I  will  answer  it;  but  I  want  to  proceed  in 
rather  orderly  fashion.  ^  .         i      .  •. 

So  it  is  going  to  cost  money.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Now,  the  second  objection  was,  if  we  get  into  the  housing  enter- 
prise, it  will  be  in  competition  with  private  business.  I  think  that 
that  can  be  met.  I  was  interested  in  the  report  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Foundation  of  Chicago.  They  have  been  engaged  m  housing 
activities  up  there  and  rendered  a  report  on  the  basis  of  6  years  ot 
experience,  and  they  stated  that  with  every  kind  of  care  and  caution 
they  still  cannot  build  houses  for  those  in  the  low-income  brackets. 
That  is  where  private  business  stops,  because  they  cannot  Proceed 
any  further  than  the  profit  margin,  and  once  that  is  vitiated,  they 
have  to  step  out  of  the  picture. 
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Here  then  is  a  Foundation  for  philanthropic  and  other  purposes 
that  has  been  engaged  in  housing  activities  in  the  city  of  Chicago^ 
and  they  make  the  very  formal  confession  in  their  report,  after  6 
years  of  experience,  that  below  a  certain  bracket,  or  for  the  low- 
income  families,  they  cannot  go. 

Now,  we  can  forget  those  people,  or  abandon  them,  or  say,  "Let 
them  look  out  for  themselves;"  or  we  can  recognize  them  and  say, 
"Here  is  a  field  that  private  enterprise  cannot  touch,  and  in  which  the 
Government  must  set  up  some  kind  of  an  agency. 

Now,  I  favor  the  prmciple  of  housing,  and  I  favor  the  general 
pattern  of  this  present  housing  bill.  It  is  going  to  cost  money,  and 
It  is  not  going  to  compete,  in  my  judgment,  with  private  enterprise 
in  that  field,  so  that  throws  us  back  on  the  question,  if  we  decide  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  housing  bill,  what  kind  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  housing  bill,  in  my  judgment^  ought  to  build 
houses.  That  sounds  like  a  very  silly  statement,  but  it  is  not  so  silly. 
Look  at  the  P.  W.  A.,  at  Resettlement,  and  at  Subsistence  Home- 
steads, after  all  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  wo  have 
spent.  When  one  says  that  a  housing  bill  ought  to  build  houses,  it 
is  elemental,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  something  that  you  have 
to  keep  in  mind. 

With  reference  to  your  question  about  low-income  families,  in  the 
first  place,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  over  and  over 
and  over  again  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  is  ill-housed.  If  you 
take  that  statement  at  its  face  value,  you  can  write  something  in 
this  bill  and  limit  it  to  the  one-third,  biit  the  yardstick  proposed  in 
this  bill  today  will  not  do  it. 

I  examined  the  report  on  the  Hillside  apartments  in  New  York. 
They  have  1,200  families  there,  and  they  have  only  68  families  out 
of  1,200  whose  incomes  are  below  the  figure  set.  Now,  that  probably 
is  true  of  a  great  many  other  set-ups  that  have  been  organized, 
under  present  housing  agencies. 
Mr.  Fish.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  said  that  approximately  68  out  of  approximately 
1,200  families  in  the  Hillside  apartments  in  New  York,  built  by 
P.  W.  A.  and  assigned  to  families  of  the  low-income  bracket,  were  in 
fact  in  the  low-income  bracket  for  which  the  apartments  were 
intended,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  had  aggregate  incomes  that  were 
m  excess  of  the  aggregate  income  of  1929. 
Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  What  was  that  income? 

.i,^^:i_^^^^^^^^-  ^^^  average  income  was  $1,500;  $1,500  is  the  amount 
that  the  investigating  committee  found  to  represent  the  maximum 
for  those  apartments,  and  68  were  below  that  line  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  were  above  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  that  $1,500  per  family? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeough.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  This  year. 

isimU    f^^^^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  average  income  for  the  American 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  No ;  but  in  this  particular  building 
Mr.  Fish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  you  have  that  low 
because  the  rooms  in  the  Hillside  rent  for  $11  apiece.  " 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
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Mr.  Fish.  Or  for  four  rooms,  $44  rent. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  have  no  idea  about  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  So  that  is  not  a  low -cost  building. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  It  is  so  far  as  the  families  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Fish.  But  we  are  trying  to  write  a  bill  which  will  provide 
housing  for  $5  or  $6  a  room,  or  below. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Now,  you  translate  this  factor  that  you  have  in 
the  bill  in  terms  of  low  income,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  it  is  five  times 
the  rent  in  the  case  of  the  low-income  families  and  six  times  the  rent 
in  emergency  cases,  or,  where  there  are  three  minors 

Mr.  Hancock  (interposing).  Don't  you  think  that  you  make  a  seri- 
ous mistake  when  you  use  the  term  "low-cost  housing"  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  think  you  do.  Look  at  it  in  this  light.  Let  us 
take  a  place  that  rents  for  $20  a  month.  This  definition  includes 
heat,  light,  fuel,  water,  and  cooking  fuel.  You  add  about  $2  for 
light ;  you  add  $1  for  water,  and  that  would  be  $23.  You  add  about 
$8  for  fuel,  and  that  would  be  $31,  and  $2  for  cooking  fuel  would 
make  it  $33.  Multiply  that  by  12,  and  that  is  $396  a  year,  and  then 
multiply  it  by  the  factor  5,  and  then  you  will  be  up  to  $1,980  under 
this  bill,  and  in  emergency  cases  multiply  by  6  and  you  are  up  around 
$2,200  or  $2,300. 

If,  therefore,  you  articulate  the  theory  that  is  set  forth  in  this  bill, 
you  are  not  going  to  hit  the  one-third.  You  are  going  to  get  into 
families  with  $1,900  of  income,  and  in  the  case  of  three  minors,  to 
families  with  $2,300  of  income,  and  then  you  are  setting  up  a  housing 
bill  which,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  is 
applicable  almost  to  90  percent  of  the  families  in  America. 

If  you  are  going  to  restrict  these  activities  to  low-cost  housing,  or 
to  families  in  the  low-income  brackets,  why  not  write  a  very  definite 
standard  into  the  bill,  or  why  not  set  a  definite  limit,  or  why  not  say 
that  it  is  to  apply  to  those  in  the  lower  one-third  that  the  President 
had  in  mind  when  he  talked  about  one-third  of  the  country  being 
ill-housed.  If  you  seek  to  translate  it  in  the  language  of  your  bill, 
you  will  make  it  available  to  almost  90  percent  of  the  country,  and 
then  the  Federal  Treasury  would  not  be  capacious  enough  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  do  you  think  of  the  term  "lowest  income 
group"  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Can  you  not  find  language  that  will  restrict  it  prop- 
erly and  be  a  standard  for  those  who  must  administer  it?  And  why 
can  you  not  set  out  something  definite  by  way  of  a  yardstick?  I 
think  it  is  necessary,  because  if  you  do  not,  you  will  have  to  fall  back 
upon  questions  of  interpretation  of  language,  and  then  you  will  be 
all  over  the  lot  and  you  will  dissipate  the  good  effects  that  might  be 
achieved  under  a  housing  bill. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  did  not  come  here  with  any  hard-and- 
fast  language  in  mind,  and  I  will  not  make  any  suggestion,  because, 
after  all,  when  you  get  into  executive  session,  you  will  discuss  $1,00( 
or  $1,200  or  $1,500  or  some  other  yardstick,  and  I  prefer  to  leave 
that  matter  to  the  committee.  But  I  did  want  to  point  out  that 
under  the  theory  of  this  bill,  you  are  going  to  apply  it  to  so  many 
families  in  the  IJnited  States  of  America  that  I  think  it  is  going  to 
hurt  the  bill,  and  there  will  be  great  difficulty. 
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I  understand  that  there  is  an  effort  again  to  put  capital  grants 
into  the  bill,  that  is,  lump-sum  grants,  so  that  whole  projects  will  be 
charged  off  on  completion,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  theory  of  uni- 
form annual  contributions  as  a  kind  of  rent  subsidy.  In  the  light  of 
our  experience  with  subsistence  homesteads,  Kesettlement,  P.  W  A., 
and  all  the  rest,  we  would  make  a  frightful  mistake,  in  mv  iude- 
ment,  if  we  undertook  to  do  so.  ^  j  j     & 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  does,  too. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes.    I  am  afraid  of  those  capital  gi-ants  in  that 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  This  bill  does  not  do  that,  but  there  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $26,000,000,  and  then  the  bill  is  earmarked  as  to  about 
$22,500,000,  so  that  that  does  not  leave  much. 

Mr.  Fish.  Does  not  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  cure  that« 

Mr  DiRKSEN.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  laiow 
whether  that  amendment  has  been  accepted  or  not. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Can  you  find  any  provision  in  the  bill  that  it 
has  to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  not.  I  think  that  you  have  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  capital  grant  applied  to  completion  cost  of  a 
project  and  uniform  rental  subsidies.  The  former  is  charged  off  in  a 
lump  sum  which  is  poor  policy.  But  if  we  go  in  for  subsidies  and 
annual  contributions,  we  still  exercise  some  measure  of  control,  and 
secondly,  you  do  not  charge  it  off  in  any  one  year.  You  amortize 
it  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Then  too  you  are  dealing  with  com- 
mercial values.  It  is  not  dealing  with,  say,  a  post  office,  where  that 
IS  all  that  It  IS  good  for.  You  can  apply  capital  grants  to  public 
buildings,  but  not  to  commercial  property  without  excessive  cost. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  amortization.  You  remember 
that  we  discussed  that  at  great  length  last  June  when  we  discussed 
tlie  liousing  bill,  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Keconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  about  it,  and  he  said  that  that 
amortization  period  was  entirely  too  long.  I  have  not  talked  with 
him  recently,  but  I  was  persuaded  that  it  is  entirely  too  long.  You 
can  get  at  it  inversely  in  this  fashion :  This  is  meant  to  amortize  over 
a  period  of  60  years.  Well,  let  us  just  go  back  60  vears  from  1937  to 
1877,  when  President  Hayes  was  occupying  the  White  House.  That 
was  way  back  in  the  day  when  Chief  Sitting  Bull  was  massacreing 
Custer's  forces— almost  beyond  the  minds  of  this  generation.  What 
were  houses  like  at  that  time?  There  were  no  hardwood  floors,  no 
hot  water,  no  fancy  chandeliers,  no  parquet  floors— nothing  like  that. 
Just  think  of  what  progress  we  have  made  in  the  field  of  housing 
from  1877  to  1937.  Look  at  some  of  these  houses  over  here  in  Green- 
belt— fine  construction,  streamlined  and  modern  to  the  nth  degree, 
and  it  indicates  to  us  that  in  a  period  of  60  years  the  things  that 
might  be  thought  to  be  fine  in  1938  will  be  hopelessly  outmoded  and 
out  of  date  in  1998.  There  is  too  great  a  mobility  of  i^eople,  for  one 
thing;  there  is  a  change  of  standards  in  housing  design,  and  we  are 
moving  so  fast  that  if  you  try  to  amortize  this  over  a  period  of  60 
years,  you  are  inviting  lots  of  trouble. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  you  whether  it  should  be  20  or  30 
years,  but  I  know  this,  that  I  used  to  serve  as  a  director  of  a  building 
and  loan  association,  and  we  thought  that  11  years  amortization  was 
pretty  long.    Now  they  have  pushed  it  up  to  15  years,  and  under 


the  Home  Loan  they  have  pushed  it  up  to  18  years,  and  some  have 
«rone  to  20  years,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go.  But  when  you 
are  talking  about  60  years,  you  are  talking  about  an  awfully  long 
time  in  a  fluid  and  mobile  world.  •  •   j 

So  I,  for  one,  would  be  opposed  to  the  60-year  amortization  period. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  you  shorten  the  amortization  period,  you  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things :  Either  increase  the  rents  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  put  more  money  into  it? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  That  is  true;  and  that  falls  right  back  to  what  I 
said,  that  this  will  cost  money.     But  may  I  say  that  the  fact  that 
it  may  cost  a  little  money  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  Con- 
o-ress  ought  to  turn  such  a  project  down. 
^  Mr.  Crawford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  60-year  proposi- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  physical  disposition  as  well  as  these 
one  or  two  points  that  you  just  brought  out.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  into  a  program  of  this  kind,  it  is  time  that  we  gear 
ourselves  to  the  philosophy  that  these  houses  are  to  be  built  for  the 
juirpose  of  having  people  live  in  them,  and  not  to  be  discarded  simply 
because  somebody  brings  out  a  new  kind  of  brick.  Automobiles  are 
built  to  run  and  wear,  but  we  discard  them  about  six  months  after 
we  buy  them,  or  less,  in  order  to  get  a  new  type,  a  new  stream-line 
body,  and  I  think  that  a  house  could  be  built  today  that  would  last 
CO  years  and  serve  as  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Crawford,  that  is  not  the  question,  whether  a 
liouse  will  last  60  years.  That  is  quite  beside  the  point.  You  can 
build  houses  that  will  last  200  or  300  years,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
houses  up  and  ^own  the  Atlantic  seaboard — ^in  ]\Ir.  Luce's  State,  for 
instance — that  are  probably  well  over  100  years  old,  that  are  still 
habitable  and  that  are  still  being  occupied,  but  while  a  house  might 
last  that  long,  you  are  not  accounting  for  the  change  in  public  taste. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  mean  to  advocate  that  we  can  build  houses 
that  people  can  discard  in  15  or  20  years? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  No;  I  am  simply  stating  that  the  Government  has 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  You  cannot  escape  that, 
and  we  have  to  adapt  governmental  methods  to  that  very  thing, 
because,  after  all,  the  Government  is  responsive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  that  this  bill  should  definitely  guarantee 
that  this  type  of  policy  will  be  limited  to  people  in  the  low-income 
group  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  The  other  alternative  is  to  just  open  the  Ti-easury 
wide,  and  tell  them  to  come  and  get  it  for  everybody. 

Mr.  White.  You  think  that  it  should  be  very  definitely  limited 
to  the  low-income  groups? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes.  Socially  we  recognize  those  people  that  have 
been  distressed  and  in  poor  circumstances  because  of  difficulty,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  or  they  have 
])een  less  fortunate  than  others  in  society,  and  they  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Government,  but  for  the  man  who  has 
$1,500  income,  or  even  $1,200,  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  you  can 
project  the  Government  into  looking  out  for  them,  because  they  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  are  in  position  to 
provide  their  own  housing.    The  Government  is  not  a  charity  enter- 
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prise.    And  yet  it  has  to  take  cognizance  of  social  movements  and 
i-esponsibilities. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  have  some  other  housing  projects  under  other 
agencies  where,  after  it  was  all  said  and  done,  a  family  had  to  have 
an  income  of  $2,500  or  $3,000  before  they  could  afford  to  pay  the 
i-ent.  You  do  not  think  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  that  kind  of 
project  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  When  Mr.  Alexander  testified,  he  said  that  they 
cost  almost  $14,000  out  here  at  Greenbelt,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  knock  off  about  $6,500  and  use  the  residue  as  a  basis  for  calculat- 
ing the  rent,  and  then  when  we  chide  them  about  it,  they  say  they 
are  not  responsible,  because  they  had  to  use  relief  labor.  They  were 
built  for  people  in  the  income  brackets  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  not 
only  for  Government  workers  but  for  everybody,  but  how  in  God's 
name  can  you  justify  a  $14,000  house  for  somebody  wlio  is  in  the 
brackets  from  $1,200  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Another  question.  This  sets  up  a  housing  author- 
ity. Don't  you  think  that  this  bill,  if  it  is  going  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  should  provide  that  the  housing  authority  should  be  a 
bipartisan  affair,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  politics  get- 
ting mixed  up  in  it  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Well,  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  as  Mark 
Twain  once  said  about  a  bipartisan  vote,  but  I  will  say  this  about 
the  board  or  commission,  that  I  think  that  these  local  boards  or  local 
housing  authorities  that  you  set  up,  instead  of  being  free  agents  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  ought  to  be  made  responsible  in  some  measure  at 
least  to  the  local  and  to  the  city  officials  in  a  town.  When  I  served 
on  the  city  council,  people  used  to  come  in,  and  they  would  lay  their 
troubles  on  the  doorstep,  and  we  were  responsive  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  the  town.  Just  as  soon  as  sentiment  crystallized  in  behalf 
of  a  cause,  there  they  were,  and  if  the  cause  was  thoroughly  sound, 
we  wenfc  along.  If  you  have  a  local  housing  board  that  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  or  to  the  city  fathers,  you  will  get  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Patman.  Don't  you  think  that  we  ought  to  require  local  con- 
tributions in  order  to  get  the  proper  cooperation  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  will  say  to  you  that  that  is  one  way  to  get  local 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Isn't  that  the  only  way. 

Mr.  Patman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  want  to  sayf 
to  the  committee  that  it  has  been  a  year  since  I  have  examined  my 
files  on  housing,  and  I  have  had  to  reconstruct  and  readapt  my 
thinking  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say 
just  now,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  considered,  so 
that  proper  responsibility  will  be  had. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  the  event  it  was  shown  that  the  local  commu- 
nity was  unable  to  make  a  contribution,  it  is  your  idea  that  they 
should  be  denied? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  penalized,  be- 
cause there  you  are  confronted  with  a  hard  and  fast  arbitrary  condi- 
tion over  which  they  may  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  have  been  discussing  rather  elaborate  de- 
signs of  buildings  and  layouts  which  would  cost  around  $7,000  per 


four  room  unit.  I  understood  from  the  statement  made  by  the  mayor 
of  New  York,  who  is  an  active  sponsor  of  this  bill,  that  he  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  durable  buildings  that  will  provide  sun- 
shine and  air.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  type  of  building  of  that  char- 
acter and  kind  would  serve  the  purpose  60  years  from  now  of  fur- 
nishing sunshine  and  air? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  That  kind  of  design? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  mean  that  60  years  from  now  you  would  still 
have  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  be  able  to  get  sunshine  and  air. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Without  doubt.  .  ^^ 

Mr.  Luce.  Simply  for  the  record,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  Sejia- 
tor  Byrd  yesterday  or  the  day  before  brought  out  that  the  Greenbelt 
units  cost  up  to  $16,000.  .  ' 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  was  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Ihere 
were  some  charges  that  one  might  have  added,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
charitable  about  it,  and  I  think  that  I  was  very  gracious  to  Mr. 
Alexander  when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  was  trying  to  learn  the  facts,  and  I  was  willing  to  take  his 
story  and  also  the  figures  that  they  put  in  the  record  on  the  second 
deficiency  bill,  and  I  am  simply  giving  the  record  as  it  was  developed 

over  there. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  think  that  Senator  Byrd  may  have  discovered  some- 
thing additional  to  bring  it  up  to  $16,000. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  suppose  so. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  proposal  for  demonstration 
projects  in  this  bill.  Here  we  have  had  all  of  these  experiences 
m  Georgia,  in  Illinois,  in  Kansas,  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  that 
ought  to  be  persuasive  enough  to  the  committee  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  we  permit  them  to  go  out  on  these  demonstration  projects. 
There  are  two  evil  things  about  it.  The  first  one  is  that  it  creates 
the  urge  that  everybody  has.  When  I  used  to  work  in  a  bakeshop, 
I  never  could  keep  my  hands  in  the  dough  without  wanting  to  roll 
up  some  new  thing,  in  response  to  that  particular  urge  that  every- 
body has,  and  you  give  a  few  folks  an  unlimited  amount  of  nioney, 
and  authorize  them  to  build  demonstration  projects,  and  it  is  the 
most  irresistible  lure  in  the  world,  and  your  blood  fairly  tingles 
when  you  think  about  going  out  in  Maryland  arid  building  a  beau- 
tiful demonstration  project,  and  in  that  you  will  articulate  all  of 
your  notions  of  streamlining,  of  design  and  fine  fittings,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  cost  gets  out  of  hand,  and  that  is  why  we  got  all  of 
those  beautifuL structures  in  Greenbelt;  they  could  not  resist  the 
lure. 

So  you  provide  them  with  the  authority  under  this  bill,  and  give 
them  the  money,  and  you  will  have  identically  the  same  experience 
all  over  again.  We  do  not  need  any  more  experimentation.  Mr. 
McDonald's  files  are  filled  with  data  on  design  and  construction,  and 
fireproofing,  and  cost,  and  everything  else,  arid  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  Eesettlement— the  only  trouble  with  them  was  that  after  they 
got  all  of  the  data,  they  did  not  apply  them.  But  you  give  them 
the  authority  under  this  bill  for  demonstration  projects,  and  you  will 
have  that  same  problem  all  over  again,  and  you  set  up  the  focal  point 
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of  criticism,  and  if  we  have  the  same  kind  of  criticism  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  we  will  ruin  the  whole  housing  question, 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  we  authorize  demonstration  projects,  we  are  in 
effect  making  the  United  States  manager  and  janitor  of  the  projects? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keilly.  I  should  think  that  we  have  had  enough  of 
demonstrations. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  housing  bill 
now  that  will  build  houses,  by  way  of  novelty,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

I  just  came  here  to  give  you  some  general  observations,  because  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  almost  regretting  now 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  committee 


Mr.  Hancock.  We  certainly  wish  that  you  were- 


Mr.  Crawford.  In  your  opinion,  would  this  bill  give  absolute 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest 
Social  Security  reserve  funds  in  these  bonds  to  be  issue? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  That  is  a  collateral  matter  that  I  hove  not  gone  into 
at  all,  and  it  involves  so  many  ramifications  that  I  won't  give  a 
categorical  pronouncement  that  might  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  com- 
mittee.   It  would  be  a  speculative  guess  on  my  part. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  The  money  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  is  raised  by 
giving  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  of  the  Government,  and 
there  is  not  any  question  but  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
a  right  to  invest  Social  Security  reserves  in  those  bonds. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  remember  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  when  they 
were  talking  about  a  certain  provision,  and  a  lot  of  literature  came 
to  my  desk,  that  I  went  back  and  reexamined  that  provision  in  the» 
bill,  and  it  seemed  that  you  could  siphon  these  funds  out  through 
the  instrumentality  of  bonds.  I  have  not,  however,  examined  it 
carefully  enough  to  see  whether  it  could  be  done.  My  only  purpose 
was  to  indicate  the  general  pattern,  first  of  all,  about  demonstration 
projects  and  about  low-income  families,  and  about  uniform  annual 
grants  and  capital  grants. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  What  I  am  particularly  interested  in  is  incidental, 
because  the  controlling  influence  of  this  and  other  bills  is  that  we 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  the  fact  that  heretofore 
the  people  of  the  Nation  best  able  to  bear  taxes  have  borne  their 
burden,  but  last  year  you  and  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  burden  would  fall  upon  those  least  able  to  pay  it — that  is,  those 
working  for  salaries — and  we  were  called  prev?:ricators.  Now 
the  Treasury  is  to  finance  not  only  the  current  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  the  Federal  debt  out  of  these  reserves  paid  in  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Nation,  so  we  were  not  very  far  off  when  we  called 
attention  to  that. 

Mr.  McGranery.  If  section  11  of  the  bill  were  stricken  out,  would 
you  support  it? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  will  support  any  kind  of 
housing  bill  that  looks  reasonable,  because  we  have  to  make  the  start. 
We  will  have  to  make  some  mistakes,  but  let  us  not  make  the  same 
mistakes  over  again  that  we  made  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  But  you 
send  to  the  House  any  reasonable  kind  of  bill  and  you  will  find  me 
vot.ing  for  it. 
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Mr  Crawford.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  persistent  in  this,  but  you 
are  familiar  with  this  situation  as  much,  I  think,  as  anyone  can 

possibly  be.  - 

Section  20  of  this  bill  says  that-^ 

The  Authority  is  authorized  to  authorize  obligations  in  the  form  of  notes, 
bonds,  or  otherwise,  which  it  may  sell  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  says : 

Such  obligations  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  u^n  their 
face  by  the  United  States  as  to  the  payment  of  both  interest  and  princi- 
pal    •     *     *. 

Subsection  (d)  states: 

Such  obligations  shall  be  lawful  investments  and  may  be  occepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
or  agency  thereof. 

To  me  that  says  that  these  Social  Security  funds  can  be  specifically 
invested  in  these  bonds  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  If  you  are  going  to  make  them  a  proper  investment 
for  fiduciaries,  so  that  any  court  under  any  circumstances  would  ap- 
prove them,  I  expect  that  that  is  the  case,  but  before  I  forget  it,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  a  question  that  Mr.  Hancock  rai^d  yester- 
day in  connection  with  the  distinction  between  the  word  'urban 
and  "rural",  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  twenty-five 
hundred  would  constitute  the  division  line.  When  you  talk  about 
slum  clearance,  and  loan  housing,  we  so  often  think  that  there  is  no 
such  problem  along  that  line  in  a  little  community,  like  in  mine,  a 
town  of  18,000,  but  we  have  a  blighted  condition  down  there,  and  I 
used  to  go  down  and  call  on  a  couple  of  war  veterans  and  take  to 
them  a  basket  of  groceries,  living  in  one  room  with  four  or  five 
children,  and  with  an  old  ramshackle  automobile  in  front,  and  an 
old  stovepipe  going  up  through  the  roof.  They  were  sitting  out 
there  pretty  well  alone,  and  nobody  will  say  that  they  do  not  have 
adequate  light  and  air,  but  fancy  bringing  up  six  of  the  future 
citizens  of  America  in  one  little  room  where,  if  ihey  did  not  leant 
Immorality,  they  learned  to  be  unmoral,  and  they  do  not  get  the 
same  kind  of  training  that  other  children  get. 

And  that  is  no  isolated  experience  in  my  town.  We  used  to  refer 
to  Gravel  Ridge,  and  that  meant  a  submerged  group  of  our  popu- 
lation. I  have  seen  it  improve.  When  I  was  in  the  city  council  we 
helped  them  some^  but  before  that,  when  it  was  a  town  of  11,000 
people,  they  had  a  problem.  i- 

Take  a  war  veteran,  gassed  in  the  war.  He  cannot  go  out,  in  this 
highly  brutal  life  of  ours,  and  carry  his  own  load.  He  and  others 
like  him  are  always  a  problem. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  price  of  a  house 
to  take  care  of  the  people  that  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  You  know,  you  have  ]ust  got  to  readapt  your  think- 
ing from  time  to  time.  When  I  was  on  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation board,  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  $2,500  houses  and  $3,000 
houses,  of  four  rooms,  with  a  pretty  fair  yellow  pine  floor,  a  good 
grade  of  plaster  on  the  wall,  a  good  brick  chimney,  and  we  loaned 
a  lot  of  money  on  that  type  of  house,  and  if  you  are  thinking  of 
these  in  terms  of  necessity  for  housing  and  unemployment  in  the 
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country,  you  will  be  a  long  way  toward  putting  some  of  the  con- 
struction industry  men  back  on  the  job  if  you  can  build  houses 
around  $3,000  or  $3,500,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  with  the  genius  of  this 
country,  we  cannot  do  it.  We  talk  about  freight  rates  on  lumber, 
and  about  composition  materials  and  building  material  going  up! 
It  is  just  one  of  those  baffling  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  town  and  the  value  of  the  real  estate.  All  of  those  things 
enter  into  the  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  figures  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  have  read  everything  that  Langton  Post  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  housing,  and  I  see  where  they  talk  about  $2,000  per  room 
in  these  large  units,  and  the  average  is  three  and  a  half  rooms.  That 
would  be  $7,000.  If  you  would  talk  about  $7,000  in  my  town  for 
the  low-income  brackets,  you  would  knock  off  their  hats.  They  are 
not  accustomed  to  thinking  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  is  the  value  of  the  land  that  you  have  in 
mind  when  you  refer  to  a  $7,000  house  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  have  not  any  idea.    It  will  be  in  the  Bronx  or 
in  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  can  tell  you   about  those  things. 
Mr.  McGranery.  Wliat  is  the  value  of  the  land  that  you  have  in 
mind  when  you  refer  to  a  $3,000  undertaking? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Well,  $500  for  the  lot  in  connection  with  a  $3,500 
house,  or  $4,000.  That  is  not  a  bad  combination,  and  we  used  to  loan 
money  on  it  very  frequently.  There  has  to  be  some  proportion,  and 
it  varies  with  different  real-estate  men,  and  it  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  ratio  might  be  5  to  1  between  house  and  lot,  or 
10  to  1.     You  cannot  use  any  arbitrary  line. 

Mr.  White.  You  say  that  you  are  willing  to  support  any  kind  of 
a  housing  bill? 
Mr.  Dirksen.  Well,  you  understand  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  understand  what  you  mean,  and  therefore 
you  are  very  agreeably  inclined  toward  this  bill,  but  you  think  that 
certain  changes  should  be  made  in  order  to  make  it  as  practical  as 
possible.  Would  you  summarize  some  of  the  changes  that  you 
think  should  be  made?  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  low- 
cost  guaranty? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  First  of  all,  strike  out  demonstration  projects.  Sec- 
ondly, strike  out  any  proposal  that  might  undertake  to  loan  money 
and  make  capital  grants  to  limited-dividend  corporations. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 
Mr.  Dirksen.  Let  me  finish  with  Mr.  White. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  this  committee  what  the  amortization  period 
shall  be,  but  if  I  were  sitting  on  this  committee,  as  I  was,  I  certainly 
would  oppose  any  effort  to  Avrite  60  years  into  the  bill. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  low-income  families,  I  would  sit  up  all  night 
to  do  it,  and  draw  some  kind  of  standard,  and  make  it  definite. 
Mr.  Transue.  Would  that  be  the  same  in  the  city  as  in  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Dirksen.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Transue.  The  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Yes;  I  think  so,  because  while  rural  communities 
might  get  a  little  ^benefit,  it  would  not  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  would 
not  constitute  an  incentive  for  abuse. 


Mr.  White.  Those  are  four  definite  suggestions  that  you  made. 

Mr!  Dirksen.  I  had  eight  or  nine  things  written  on  a  little  piece 
of  paper,  and,  like  the  absent-minded  professor,  I  came  away  with- 
out it.     I  might  send  a  definite  memorandum  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  am  sorry  that  I  trespassed  upon  so  much  of 

your  time.  ,  - 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  before  you  leave. 
The  mayor  of  New  York,  yesterday,  vel-y  frankly  stated  that  it 
would  require  a  subsidy  of  about  60  percent  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  successfully  carry  out  this  program.     Do  you  agree 

with  him? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  presume  that  he  has  given  it  more  consideration 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and  I  think  that  we  can  safely 
take  his  estimate  of  cost  as  correct. 

That  being  true,  in  a  project  where  the  apartments  would  ordi- 
narily rent  for  $40,  the  Government  would  pay  $24  of  that  mail's 
rent  each  month,  and  the  man  himself  would  pay  only  $16.  In  other 
words,  that  would  be  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  each  month  amounting  to  $24  to  the  man  in  Illinois, 
New  York,  or  Texas,  wherever  the  project  was,  or  a  subsidy  of  about 
$288  a  year  to  that  one  man,  to  increase  his  earning  power,  to  make 
him  a  better  citizen,  to  give  his  family  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Suppose  that  we  vote  for  that  principle,  and  then  the  old  people 
of  the  country  come  to  us  and  say,  "The  people  making  $1,000,  $1,200, 
and  $1,300  a  year  you  have  subsidized  under  low-cost  housing  directly 
out  of  the  Treasury.  You  would  not  permit  them  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  contribution  from  the  local  government  or  their  local  State. 
You  made  this  payment  directly  from  the  Treasury  to  this  i^erson." 
Possibly  they  could  point  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  middle 
age,  and  maybe  a  widow  and  one  child,  doing  fairly  well  on  $1,200 
or  $1,300  a  year,  and  then  they  would  say,  "The  old  people  down  in 
Texas,  in  Oregon,  and  up  in  Michigan  are  only  receiving  $16  a  month. 
Why  don't  you  so  arrange  our  laws  that  we  will  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  local  contribut:ions  ?  You  did  not  risk  that  in  housing." 
So  why  not  pass  a  law  that  we  will  pay  the  money  directly  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  old  people  of  the  country  ?  Don't  you  think  that  you 
would  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  giving  a  logical  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Well,  haven't  we  had  a  difficult  time  in  giving  a  lot 
of  logical  answers  to  a  lot  of  things  that  we  have  contended  with  in 
the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  always  trying  to  be 
consistent.  I  have  noticed  his  record.  He  will  always  say,  "I  voted 
this  way,  and  that  is  consistent  with  another  vote  that  I  cast."  But 
suppose  that  you  cast  a  vote  for  this,  and  then  they  come  to  you  and 
say,  "We  are  more  deserving  than  those  people.  They  have  not 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war ;  they  cannot  claim  the  credit  of 
doing  that.  They  are  just  a  part  of  the  population.  They  have  no 
claim  on  the  Federal  Government,  other  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
citizens  of  our  Govwnment,  and  they  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  many 
that  can  be  helped.  Why  shouldn't  you  help  the  old  people  the  same 
way?" 
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How  would  you  justify  that,  if  you  went  before  the  people  and  were 
giving  them  an  account  of  your  stewardship,  and  one  of  your  good 
old  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  lots  of  them,  asked  you  that 
question?     What  would  you  say ?  '    '"* 

Mr.  D1RK8EN.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  say.  It  would  be  a 
rather  general  answer,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  upward  progress  of 
history.  ;     :  *■  ,  ; 

In  1906  we  put  a  pure-food  law  on  the  books,  and  we  got  this 
crusading  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  to  bring  these  nianufacturerg  and 
distributors  into  line,  so  that  we  could  not  get  on  the  floor  and  con- 
tend that  it  was  the  right  of  the  private  individual  to  sell  misbranded 
and  adulterated  foods  to  the  people.  My  answer  is  that  if  you  are 
concerned  about  the  health  of  the  people,  and  you  set  up  an  instru- 
mentality and  you  appropriate  for  it,  then  by  the  same  reasoning  we 
ought  to  have  some  interest  also  in  the  safe,  sane,  and  sanitary 
shelter  for  those  same  people  over  whose  health  we  are  so  solicitous. 
We  have  set  up  a  lot  of  Other  agencies. 

Mr.  Patman.  Right  there  they  will  say,  "We  are  not  able  to  work. 
We  are  too  old." 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Let  me  finish ;  I  will  get  to  the  rest  of  it. 

All  along  the  line,  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  through 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  other  things,  we  have  over  a  period  of  years  been 
manifesting  solicitude  about  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  in  one 
respect,  of  course,  we  have  neglected  our  duty,  and  that  is  in  the 
field  of  housing. 

Now,  what  difference  does  it  make  if  we  do  make  some  mistakes 
ailong  that  line,  if  we  give  one  person  too  much,  as  against  the  other 
person's  too  little?  We  have  to  charge  it  off  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, but  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think  it  is  in  line  with  proper 
social  theory  on  the  part  of  government. 

Right  now,  I  might  say,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  suspended 
payment  of  Federal  contributions  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  they 
have  rendered  a  ghavStly  indictment  of  some  of  the  things  out  there. 
J  find  that  the  average  payment  to  old-agers  in  Rock  Island  County 
was  $18,  in  Cook  County,  $20,  and  in  Washington  County,  111.,  the 
average  was  only  $9.96.  Do  they  get  twice  as  hungry  in  Cook 
County  as  in  Washington  County?  Yet  that  is  one  of  the  findings 
of  fact. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  was  Madison  County  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  was  $30. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  That  would  be  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  me  pursue  that  further.  Suppose  that  this  con- 
stituent of  yours  should  say,  "You  voted  to  pay  them  this  $24  a 
month  on  an  average  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  the  person  living 
in  Chicago,  or  New  York,  or  Texas.  Will  you  vote  to  pay  my  pen- 
sion the  same  way?  If  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  pay  my  $30, 
will  you  vote  to  pay  it  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  ?" 

What  would  you  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  do  not  get  just  what  you  mean  ?  You  mean  these 
old-age  pensions  that  we  are  paying  now  under  the  Social  Security 
Act? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Pay  all  of  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Pati^an.  Pay  all  of  it  out.  .      . 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Well,  we  have  settled  other  matters  by  paying  it  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  the  issue  may  be  revived. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  It  may  be  revived,  and,  as  I  told  you  at  the  outset 
when  you  raised  the  question  whether  local  communities  owght  to  make 
some  contribution,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  tkut  ought  to  be  gone  into 
very  carefully,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  community 
that  has  «t  housing  problem,  a  very  aggravated  problem,  and  that  is 
right  against  a  fiscal  wall  and  cannot  move  a  hand  or  foot?  Will 
you  say,  "Because  of  the  derelictions  of  your  municipal  officers  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  some  unsound  financing,  we  will  deny  you 
the  benefits?" 

Mr.  Patman.  Don't  you  think  that  some  suitable  plan  can  be 
worked  out,  if  we  are  bound  to  limit  it  to  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets?  Suppose  that  we  give  them  the  money  in  some  way  and 
let  them  buy  their  own  houses?  Then  those  who  are  intelligent, 
and  have  energy,  and  who  work  hard  and  are  willing  to  be  good 
citizens  in  their  community,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
ahead. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  What  you  are  losing  sight  of  is  the  fact,  when  you 
talk  about  pensions  and  old-age  benefits,  that  you  are  talking  about 
a  group  of  people  who,  because  they  are  decrepit,  can  no  longer 
render  a  contribution  to  society,  but  when  you  talk  about  housing, 
you  are  applying  it  to  American  families  who  are  still  doing  their 
little  stint  of  work,  if  they  can  get  employment,  and  I  think  that 
tliey  are  in  a  different  group. 

Mr.  Patman.  Don't  you  think  that  we  owe  as  much  of  a  duty  to 
the  old  people,  who  have  helped  to  build  our  country  in  time  of  peace 
and  to  save  it  in  time  of  war,  as  we  do  to  the  group  that  you  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  You  are  referring  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Hancock  yesterday  and  today  about  low-income  families. 

If  you  want  to  open  the  Treasury  up  wide  enough,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Patman.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  advocating  an  in- 
creased national  debt  by  about  three  hundred  million  dollars,  and  I 
was  called  an  inflationist,  but  since  that  time  I  think  I  should  have 
been  called  a  conservative. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Of  course,  it  may  depend  upon  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  as  to  what  its  real  meaning  is,  but  if  a  bill  of  this 
kind  is  enacted  by  Congress,  and  you  so  back  home  and  give  an 
account  of  your  stewardship  here,  and  of  what  you  have  tried  to  do 
for  your  people,  and  you  happen  to  be  addressing  a  group  of  farmers 
in  Illinois,  would  you  mention  this  bill  to  them  ? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Then,  why? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  And,  let  me  elaborate  that  a  little  further.  In  1933, 
of  course,  we  had  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  we  paid 
on  the  base  of  acreage  which  they  look  out  of  cultivation.  The 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  that.  Later  the  Soil  Erosion  Act  was 
passed,  in  which  we  paid  them  a  subsidy  of  $96,  and  that  was  paid 
then  upon  the  principle  of  a  subsidy,  and  the  question  of  amount  is 
the  whole  question  of  degree. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  not  making  the  point  that  the  bill  ought  to 
apply  to  the  farmers.    It  is  my  judgment  that  some  other  agency 
if  necessary^ought  to  be  provided  for  the  farmers,  but  that  this  bill 
ought  to  speak  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  broadcast  throughout  the 
country  where  the  benefits  will  go  and  to  what  classes  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  let  lis  not  write  any  hypocrisy  into  any 
bill,  but  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  farmer  and  some- 
body else  who  gets  the  benefits.  When  the  farmer  takes  acreage  out 
of  cultivation,  he  is  being  reAvarded  but  when  a  man  gets  a  dollar  an 
acre  for  keeping  cows  out  of  the  model  pastures  of  America,  you 
are  goings  for  in  determining  standards. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Would  you  be  gracious  enough  to  add  that  in 
connection  with  the  benefits  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Soil  Erosion 
Act,  an  indirect  contribution  to  the  cost  is  required  of  municipalities 
and  States?  ^ 

Mr.  PiRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mp.cTransue.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  May  I  know  the  gentleman's  name? 

Mr.  Transue.  Translte. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Very  happy  to  know  you. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  have  been  here  for  6  or  7  months. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  my  dereliction  that  I  have  not 
known  you  before. 

Mr.  Transue.  My  question  is  whether  or  not  the  theory  behind  this 
housing  bill  should  be  the  elimination  of  slums  which  exist  prin- 
cipally in  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Well,  that  raises  that  whole  question  once  more 
as  to  where  you  are  going  to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Trasue.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this.  We  are  told  that  the 
maintenance  of  these  slums  is  an  economic  loss,  not  only  to  the  local- 
ity but  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
their  elimination  should  be  the  object  of  this  bill,  because  it  will  be 
good  business  if  they  are  an  economic  loss  to  the  community  and  to 
the  country,  in  the  way  of  breeding  criminals  and  spreading  dis- 
ease, etc.,  and  whether  or  not  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
before  trying  to  make  it  geperal  the  country  over. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Of  course,  I  have  examined  into  that  whole  matter, 
and  somehow  or  other  when  I  hear  about  the  criminal  aspects  of 
slums,  and  so  forth,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
fragrant  pond  lilies  come  out  of  the  mire,  that  Al  Smith  came  from 
the  East  Side.  It  is  a  moving  force.  You  will  always  have  some 
crime,  and  you  will  have  it  on  the  "gold  coast"  as  well  as  in  the 
slums. 

Mr.  Fish.  When  is  the  gentleman  coming  to  that  question? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Will  you  repeat  it  for  me? 

Mr.  Fish.  As  to  your  preference 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  (interposing).  Between  housing  individual  families 
in  single  houses 

Mr.  Fish.  And  apartment  buildings. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  First  of  all,  I  am  not  a  construction  engineer.  I 
have  always  been  intrigued  by  these  row  houses  in  Washington.  It 
is  something  that  we  do  not  have  in  our  country.  We  always  have 
them  in  terms  of  individual  units,  except  in  Chicago,  where  we  have 
large  apartments,  but  the  type  of  housing  has  to  be  adapted  to  thd 


Ponditions.  When  you  have  all  of  those  people  on  State  Street  m 
rhicatro  at  12  o'clock  noon,  or  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  if  you  did 
not  have  large  housing,  they  would  probably  have  to  go  a  long  way 

to  ffet  to  their  homes.  ^r,  ^  ^ 

Mr  Fish.  Then  a  lot  of  them  would  not  want  to  go  that  far. 

Mr*  DiRKSEN.  That  is  true.  Haven't  we  millions  of  cliff  dwellers 
\n  this  country  who  would  not  live  any  place  where  they  had  to 
mish  a  lawnmower  or  take  care  of  a  furnace?  They  would  not  live 
in  an  individual  house,  like  I  do,  or  like  Mr.  Steagall  does  in  Alabama. 

Mr  Meeks.  You  have  in  vour  district  the  city  of  Peoria,  with  a 
Dopuiation  of  a  little  over  100,000  people,  and  you  have  some  sma  ler 
cities.  That  is  a  condition  that  exists  around  the  State,  except  that 
Peoria  is  larger  than  most  of  the  cities  in  the  State. 

Takino^  into  consideration  this  bill  as  it  is  presented  here,  how 
will  it  help  Peoria  and  those  other  cities  in  your  district  and  my 
district  and  other  districts  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  want  something  m  there  that  will  help,  and  that 
is  one  of  your  responsibilities,  to  see  that  we  do  get  it. 

Mr  Meeks.  The  bill  as  written  would  not  do  it? 

Mr  DiRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  not,  but  I  think  a  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  and  I  think  perhaps  some  restriction  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  bill,  to  see  that  all  the  money  is  not  spent  m  Cleveland,  New 
York  or  San  Francisco.  Let  a  little  of  it  filter  down  to  the  little 
community  in  Illinois  where  I  live  because,  after  all,  we  want  to  do 
something  to  get  better  housing  for  a  certain  class  of  people  in 

Peoria.  . 

Mr.  Meeks.  You  and  I  are  interested  m  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Dirksen.  Yes;  but  you  have  the  same  problem  that  New  York 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  trespassed  on 

your  time  so  long. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellenbogen  is  with  us 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Before  he  goes,  I  would  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  coming  at  this  time,  when  one 
member  has  finished,  but  we  have  a  great  many  people  who  have 
come  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  representing  organi- 
zations, and  so  forth,  and  I  think  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  the  floor— and  this  is  no  personal 
reference,  but  1  think  it  is  unfair  to  keep  these  witnesses  sitting  here 
while  Members  of  Congress  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  and, 
Fo  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  that  when  this  gentleman  finishes 
Ave  will  allow  the  witnesses  to  testify  rather  than  our  colleagues. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think  that  your  observations  are 
entirely  right.  But  this  is  the  situation :  IVIr.  Dirksen  happened  to 
liave  been  a  member  of  this  committee  at  one  time  and  he  has  given 
considerable  study  to  the  housing  legislation  and  I  apprehended  that 
lie  desired  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  I  told  Mr.  Dirksen 
that  if  he  were  present  this  morning,  we  would  hear  him  because  of 
the  rush  that  he  is  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Then,  Mr.  Ellenbogen  has  given  considerable  study  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  told  him  that  we  would  try  to  recognize  him.  I  think 
that  we  can  resume  this  afternoon  with  the  outsiders. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Members  appearing,  but 
r  think  it  is  hard  on  the  witnesses  to  have  to  sit  around  here  while 
the  Members  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  thought  that  the  hearing  would  run  so 
long  this  morning  with  Mr.  Dirksen,  but  we  all  know  how  that  is 
when  many  questions  are  asked. 

Now,  Mr.  Ellenbogen  will  be  heard.    Will  you  proceed? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  take  only  a  few  minutes.  I  am  not  going  on  for  long,  unless 
the  members  of  the  committee  keep  me  here,  for  my  own  statement 
will  be  very  brief. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  question  of  slum  clearance  and  low- 
cost  housing  for  many  years.  I  introduced  a  bill  on  that  subject  in 
the  House,  and  later  Senator  Wagner  and  myself  got  together  and 
drew  a  joint  bill  and  I  introduced  it  in  the  House.  The  bill  that  is 
before  the  committee  is  practically  the  same,  and  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  I  am  for  it,  and  for  it  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  and  I  am  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

I  want  the  committee  to  consider  this  not  as  something  that  has 
been  gotten  together  in  a  few  weeks.  I  want  the  committee  to  con- 
sider that  this  bill  presents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  practically 
every  person  in  the  United  States  that  has  been  interested  in  the 
problem  for  a  number  of  years.  The  drafters  of  this  bill,  the  people 
that  collaborated  in  drafting  it,  have  drawn  from  their  experience 
in  low-cost  housing  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
every  paragraph,  and  I  would  say  every  sentence  and  every  word 
that  is  in  this  bill,  has  a  meaning  and  has  a  purpose,  and  I  hope  that 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  whenever  they 
are  going  over  this  bill  and  considering  the  question  of  making 
changes,  will  keep  in  mind  that  every  line  in  this  bill  was  put  into 
it  after  careful  deliberation,  and  that  you  will  not  eliminate  it  or 
change  it  unless  you  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Might  I  interrupt  ?  Might  I  ask  as  to  why  the  pro- 
vision concerning  grants  is  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Why  it  has  been  put  in  ? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes.  It  was  charged  in  the  press  this  morning  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  and  Senator  Wagner  appar- 
ently disagreed  on  how  this  should  be  financed,  that  that  was  a  pro- 
vision—concerning grants— that  was  put  in  as  a  sop  to  the  President, 
and  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  authorization  of  any  funds  to  make 
these  grants. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  President,  nor 
for  Senator  Wagner,  but  I  want  to  say  this  to  my  good  colleague, 
that  in  the  beginning  the  House  bill  only  provided  for  grants  of 
principal.  Then  when  the  experience  of  England  was  more  care- 
fully considered,  in  which  the  subsidy  is  mostly  on  an  annual  basis, 
and  when  we  begin  to  figure  out  how  much  it  would  take  to  be  ex- 
pended quickly,  we  immediately,  in  order  to  arrive  at  low-cost  hous- 
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ing,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  it  may  be  more 
desirable  to  substitute  an  annual  grant  for  a  grant  of  principal. 

Mr.  WoLcoi-T.  England  has  taken  the  attitude  recently  that  they 
should  demolish  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  new  building. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  If  the  gentleman  will  excuse  me,  I  have  not 
finished  my  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

My  own  deliberate  conclusion,  after  a  number  of  years  of  study, 
is  that  we  ought  to  have  both  provisions  in  the  bill,  and  I  thor- 
oughly disagree  with  the  contentions  of  the  writer  in  the  Washington 
Post,  that  this  provision  is  only  a  sham.  I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  the  principal  grant  is  more  advisable  than  an  annual  grant, 
while  in  other  cases  an  annual  grant  is  more  advisable  than  the 
principal  grant,  and  I  think  that  the  board  should  have  power  in 
individual  cases  to  determine  which  is  the  better,  and  this  insertion 
into  the  bill,  as  it  was  redrafted  by  Senator  Wagner,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  bill. 

Mr.  WoLOOTT.  Should  we  not  be  honest  with  ourselves,  if  we  leave 
in  the  grant  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  make  some  provision  for 
authorization?  As  I  understand  the  bill,  $22,000,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $25,000,000  appropriation  is  already  earmarked. 

Then,  I  understand  that  England  has  now  agreed  upon  a  policy 
whereby  they  demolish  old  buildings  corresponding  in  amount  to 
every  project  which  they  have  adopted.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
for  that.    Don't  you  think  that  that  would  be  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  No  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  why.  I  have 
heard  some  other  witnesses  express  a  contrary  opinion.  I  do  not 
share  it.  You  take  any  city  in  this  country,  and  you  will  find  that 
tliey  demolish  each  year  a  number  of  dwellings,  and  our  good  col- 
league, Mr.  McGranery,  can  enlighten  you  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
demolished  those  buildings  to  an  extent  that  they  have  not 
constructed  new  buildings. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  when  you  construct  a  new 
building,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  constructing  fewer 
buildings  than  you  have  destroyed. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Wliere  we  provide  new  projects  which  will  house 
100  former  slum  dwellers,  should  we  not  demolish  those  buildings 
which  we  seek  to  replace  by  the  new  dwellings?  If  this  bill  has  any 
purpose  at  all,  it  is  to  give  these  people  light  and  air,  to  increase 
their  moral  fiber  and  their  opportunity  to  live  as  decent,  respectable 
people  would  like  to  live.  We  understand  that  those  hovels  in  which 
they  live  are  uninhabitable,  and  so  we  build  new^  buildings  to  house 
them,  but  we  also  recognize  that  these  hovels  are  then  habit  ated  by 
other  people. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  agree  on  the  machinery,  but,  on  the  principle 
that  if  we  condemn  a  slum  because  it  is  uninhabitable,  and  build 
other  buildings  to  replace  that  slum,  don't  you  think  that  it  is  only 
common  sense  that  we  should  demolish  the  old  buildings,  so  that 
we  won't  breed  disease,  and  so  forth,  that  we  seek  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  We  certainly  should,  but  I  say 

Mr.  WoLooTT.  And  should  not  this  bill  provide  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  would  not  make  it  a  condition,  because  the 
fity  may  have  a  real  shortage,  and  it  may  be  that  they  can  be  altered 
instead  of  being  demolished.  I  believe  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  are  facing  today  in  the 
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United  States  the  development  of  a  most  serious  housing  shortage, 
the  most  serious  that  this  country  has  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  some  of  the  large  centers  have,  by  local  legislation,  already  con- 
demned these  unsanitary  houses  which  are  now  uninhabitable? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  That  is  certainly  the  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So,  by  local  legislation,  that  matter,  in  your 
opinion,  should  be  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  That  matter  is  taken  care  of  by  local  legislation. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Where  are  those  people  living  that  no  longer  live  in 
these  places  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  They  crowd  into  other  quarters. 

Mr.  WoLcx)TT.  Our  purpose  is  to  relieve  that  crowded  condition. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Of  course,  there  should  be  some  discretion  about  it, 
but  should  we  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these  present 
habitations,  if  they  can  be  made  desirable  to  live  in? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  think  that  no  dwelling  that  is  unsanitary 
should  be  permitted  to  exist,  regardless  of  what  is  done  about  the 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  find  in  the  most  recent  study  of  this  subject, 
in  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Resources  Committee,  that  15.6  per- 
cent of  the  dwelling  units  that  were  surveyed  were  overcrowded.  I 
think  it  is  conservative  when  I  say  to  the  committee  that  we  must 
construct  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  10  years  between  seven 
and  ten  million  new  dwellings. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Right  there,  has  it  not  been  your  experience  in 
studying  this  situation  that  the  reason  perhaps  that  you  would  not 
want  in  this  bill  a  provision  for  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings corresponding  to  the  number  that  might  be  erected  is  because 
that  would  continue  the  overcrowded  condition  that  exists  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Having  in  mind  that  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia there  have  been  as  many  as  two  families  occupying  the  same 
room  and  paying  $5  a  week  each.    Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Ellenboren.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  say 
this  to  the  gentleman,  that  you  can  draw  the  most  perfect  law  and 
it  will  be  a  failure  unless  it  is  intelligently  administered,  and  if  you 
have  an  intelligent  administrator  he  is  going  to  survey  the  facts  in 
the  city,  and  if  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  that  a  dwelling  should 
be  demolished,  he  can  make  that  a  condition  before  he  will  allow 
the  money. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  you  certainly  agree  that  the  housing  au- 
thority that  would  be  created  under  this  bill,  in  dealing  with  the 
local  situation,  surely  would  insist  upon  legislation  being  enacted  by 
the  local  authorities  before  there  would  be  any  grant  made? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  They  certainly  should,  and  they  should  have 
the  power  to  make  it  a  condition  precedent  iDefore  they  made  a  loan, 
but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory,  and  I  hope 
that  Mr.  W^olcott  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Up  to  a  certain  limit,  I  do,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  loans  to  relieve  people  who    are  not  able  at  the 


present  time  to  continue  in  their  present  hovels  because  of  restrict- 
tions  imposed  by  the  local  police  power. 

Have  you  any  figures  as  to  how  much  construction  would  be  nec- 
essary to  relieve  these  crowded  conditions  in  otherwise  habitable 

homes?  ,  i         t 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Well,  there  has  been,  as  the  gentleman  has  ob- 
served, a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  families  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  few  years.  I  mean  by  that  that  during  the  depres- 
sion young  couples  did  not  get  married.  Other  couples  that  did  get 
married  lived  with  their  parents,  or  with  some  other  relatives.  But 
when  economic  conditions  improved,  and  the  pressure  was  lifted, 
marriages  increased,  and  people  again  began  to  decrowd,  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  and  therefore  the  number  of  family  units  has  tre- 
mendously increased.  I  am  certain  that  if  you  were  to  investigate 
the  number  of  marriages  this  year  and  last  year,  you  would  find 
that  what  I  said  is  true,  because  the  long  delay  in  recovery,  and 
pressure  exerted  by  economic  conditions,  prevented  people  from  mar- 
rying. 

Now,  in  my  own  city,  I  know  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  living 
quarters.  In  Chicago  there  is  a  shortage,  and  I  know  that  there  is 
in  Philadelphia.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  in  other  cities, 
but  I  know  that  we  are  facing  a  shortage  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  There  is  also  a  shortage  in  my  neighboring  city — 
Detroit — ^but  the  purpose  of  your  bill  is  slum  clearance.  It  is  not, 
as  I  understand  it,  primarily  to  relieve  the  crowded  conditions,  ex- 
cept where  those  crowded  conditions  constitute  insanitary  conditions 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  slums. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  You  might  call  those  blighted  areas.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  slum  always  starts  with  an  overcrowding.  That  is  the 
very  beginning  of  it.  Then  it  deteriorates  more  and  more,  and  be- 
comes a  slum.  In  the  beginning  you  might  call  it  a  blighted  area, 
if  you  prefer  that  term. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Then  we  can  say  that  in  these  blighted  areas,  in 
these  overcrowded  areas,  the  people  of  what  Ave  might  call  the  high- 
low  income  class,  and  the  people  in  the  very  lowest  iiiicome  class,  are 
still  living  in  the  slums  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  relieve 
the  people  in  the  lowest  income  brackets? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  It  is. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Then  why  should  we  not  demolish  a  corresponding 
amount  of  slums  for  each 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  (interposing).  I  think  that  we  should.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to.    You  take,  for  instance 

Mr.  Wolcott.  My  purpose  is  to  make  this  bill  a  slum-clearance 
bill,  and  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  basis  for  a  lot  of  exploita- 
tion by  real-estate  people  who  otherwise  could  not  finance  the  prop- 
erty; and  you  really  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill  by  making 
it  applicable  to  the  lowest  income  class, 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  believe  that  you  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
if  you  will  insert  a  provision  giving  that  board  or  commission  the 
power  to  make  that  as  a  condition  precedent,  but  leave  it  to  his  dis- 
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cretion  whether  he  wants  to  impose  a  condition  in  a  particular  case, 
because  there  may  be  cases  where  the  demolitions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  think  perhaps  that  we  should  do  a  deal  more  than 
that.  We  left  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  such  agencies  as  the  Re- 
settlement Administration,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  have  gone 
out  and  done  a  great  deal  more  than  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
I  think,  now  that  we  have  the  chance,  we  had  better  write  into  the 
law  restrictions  against  the  activity  of  this  authority  which  will 
guarantee  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  bill  is  actually  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York  they  had  to  stop  demolitions  because  they  did  not  have  new 
dwellings,  and  they  went  to  Albany  to  obtain  permission  to  prevent 
demolitions. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  know  what  brought  that  about? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  The  gentleman  knows  more  about  it  than  I. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  started  to  explain  it.  I  thought  that  you  were 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand  that  the  mayor  and  his  group  were 
responsible  over  a  period  of  years  for  a  law  that  imposed  a  certain 
penalty  upon  an  owner  of  a  building  if  it  did  not  comply  with  certain 
standards. 
.    Mr.  Ellenbogen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Many  of  the  owners  of  the  property  decided  that 
they  could  not  comply ;  and  rather  than  to  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  law,  they  closed  up  these  houses.  They  just  closed  the 
doors.  So  the  city  authorities  found  that  that  was  creating  havoc. 
The  city  has  a  law  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  proceed  with 
the  repairs,  and,  as  the  mayor  explained  yesterday,  the  amount  of 
those  repairs  becomes  a  first  lien  on  the  property.  So  it  was  a 
situation  that  was  aggravated  and  brought  about  by  the  same  people 
who  are  now  here  trying  to  remedy  it  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  thought  of  the 
gentleman,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  mandatory,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  does  not  insist. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand  that  Senator  Wagner  agreed  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  to  what  you  suggest,  about  the  demolition. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  do  not  speak  for  Senator  Wagner,  and  I  would 
still  oppose  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  consider  a  slum  area  to  be,  perhaps,  a 
rooming-house  neighborhood  that  is  overcrowded  ?  Would  that  still 
be  a  slum  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  It  would  be  the  beffinnine:  of  a  slum. 

Mr.  McGranery.  If  these  overcrowded  conditions  in  that  particu- 
lar neighborhood,  rooming-house  neighborhood,  should  be  relieved 
by  the  building  of  other  properties,  the  rooming-houses  being  per- 
fectly sound  and  safe  and  habitable,  in  your  opinion  should  they  be 
demolished  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  They  should  not. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  difference  between  congestion  and 
slums,  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  There  certainly  is. 


Mr.  Kennedy.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  congested  area 
and  a  slum  area  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Well,  generally  we  mean  by  the  term  "slum"  a 
condition  where  they  do  not  have  the  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion, where  they  do  not  have  toilets,  and  so  forth,  but  the  condition 
of  overcrowding  in  itself  creates  conditions  very  much  akin  to  those 
that  develop  in  the  small  areas. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  movement  which  was 
started  many  years  ago  in  our  State  by  the  State  legislature  to 
appropriate  certain  sums  of  money  to  develop  these  ideal  communi- 
ties away  from  the  cities,  and  after  2  or  3  years  they  abandoned 
the  whole  business,  stating  that  the  city  dwellers  refused  to  go  out 
in  the  country,  that  they  always  wanted  to  live  in  the  city  in  very 
convenient  locations,  so  that  congestion  is  almost  synonymous  with 
shuns?  One  brings  on  the  other.  We  have  the  lower  East  Side  in 
New  York,  and  the  people  that  are  there  won't  move.  I  have  heard 
them  come  in  with  the  argument  as  to  why  they  remodeled  these 
things.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  care  to  move  out  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  out  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  congestion  is  the 
beginning  of  slums. 

STow,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 

Mr.  WoLOOTT.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  offered  by  Senator  Walsh  on  August  2,  in  which  he  provides 
[reading]  : 

That  no  annual  contributions  shall  be  made,  and  the  Authority  shall  enter 
into  no  contract  guaranteeing  any  annual  contribution  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  any  low-rent  housing  project  involving  the  construction  of  new 
dwellings,  unless  the  project  includes  the  elimination  by  repair  or  improvement 
of  unsafe  and  insanitary  dwellings  situated  in  the  locality  or  metropolitan 
area,  substantially  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  newly  constructed  dwell- 
ings provided  by  the  project. 

In  his  statement  accompanying  that,  he  brings  this  out  [continues 
reading]  : 

It  is  also  significant  to  point  out  that  in  England,  after  some  SO  years  of 
legislation  and  experimentation  in  connection  with  housing  and  slum  clearance, 
in  1933  all  subsidies  to  local  bodies  were  withdrawn  by  the  Parliament,  except 
those  granted  for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  persons  displaced  by  slum-clearance 
operations. 

If  we  are  to  profit  by  the  80  years  of  experience  of  England,  surely 
We  should  give  consideration  to  what  they  have  done  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman — ^that  I 
agree  with  him  in  purpose,  but  I  disagree  with  him  as  to  how  to  make 
it  practical. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  understand  that  that  amendment  and  some  others 
were  adopted  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  But  I  still  believe  that  it  should  be  retained  as 
^t  is.  I  think  this  bill  has  two  purposes :  one  is  slum  clearance,  and 
the  other  is  to  take  care  of  families  of  very  low  income ;  and  when 
you  overlook  one  purpose,  you  are  damaging  the  effect  of  the  bill 
just  as  much  as  when  you  overlook  the  other  purpose,  and  when  you 
insist  on  that  amendment,  I  think  that  you  destroy  a  very  important 
part  of  that  bill.    When  you  make  it  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the 
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part  of  the  Administrator,  I  think  that  you  are  going  as  far  as  we 
ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Luce.  In  that  connection,  I  understood  you  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  bill  before  us  is  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be  written. 

Mr.  EixENBOGEN.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  that  way.  I  think  that 
it  has  had  very  careful  study  over  a  number  of  years,  and  repre- 
sents  

Mr.  Luce.  But  you  said  it  with  the  idea  of  inviting  us  not  to  make 
any  changes. 

Mr.  EixENBOGEN.  The  thought  that  I  wanted  to  leave  with  the 
committee  was  that  it  should  go  very  slowly  before  it  makes  any 
fundamental  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Luce.  Now,  within  48  hours,  Senator  Wagner  has  accepted, 
or  said  that  he  would  accept,  some  amendments  that  do  seem  to  change 
the  bill  very  materially.  Would  you  advise  us  to  oppose  those  amend- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  want  to  srj  that,  gentlemen — ^that  he  has  been 
in  Congress  many  years,  and  he  knows  that  in  order  to  gain  objectives 
he  has  to  make  compromises,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  felt, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  bill  in  the  Senate  it  was  advisable  to  make 
certain  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Luce.  Undoubtedly,  but  if  the  dictum  is  to  be  laid  down  that 
we  are  not  to  change  this  bill 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  (interposing) .  That  was  not  my  thought.  I  know 
that  this  bill  has  been  very  carefully  considered.  I  participated  in 
a  conference  where  we  took  one  paragraph  of  the  bill  and  would 
spend  hours  in  the  discussion  of  a  certain  line, 

Mr.  Luce.  We  are  spending  hours  on  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  say,  sometimes  legislation  is  not  as  carefully 
considered  as  it  might  be  when  it  comes  before  a  committee,  but  this 
bill  has  been  very  carefully  considered  before  it  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Keillt.  This  bill  as  written  makes  no  requirement  that  a  city 
askim?  for  assistance  in  home  construction  should  furnish  anything — 
is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Don't  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  require- 
ment that  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  in  coming:  down  here  and  asking 
the  National  Government  for  aid,  should  itself  furnish  some  assist- 
ance ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  will  say  this — ^that  I  think  Pittsburgh  would 
ffladly  furnish  a  part  of  the  cost,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  should 
be  made  mandatory,  for  this  reason — that  some  of  the  communi- 
ties cannot  afford  it  today,  and  a  good  many  of  the  communities 
have  not  been  educated  to  the  need  for  it,  and  if  this  bill  functions 
as  I  believe  it  will,  in  intelligent  administration,  inside  of  a  few 
years  you  will  have  such  a  large  demand  for  low-cost  slum  clear- 
ance that  the  government  of  every  community  and  State  will  be 
forced  to  contribute  a  considerable  part,  but  in  the  beginning  let 
the  Federal  Government  take  the  lead.  The  Congress  is  the  most 
enlightened  bod;^  sitting  in  any  place  in  this  Nation,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  led  this  Nation  in  social  legislation.  It  is  leading  Ger- 
many in  the  social  field.  So  let  us  take  the  lead  here,  and  I  thiii 
that  the  cities  and  States  will  follow. 
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Mr  McGranery.  You  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  situation. 
Have  you  studied  the  loss  of  life  through  disease  and  by  accident 
as  the  result  of  these  slum  conditions  and  unsafe  houses? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  have  some  figures  on  that  subject,  and,  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  is  referring  to  his  own  city,  where  I  think 
seven  people  died  because  of  the  conditions  in  one  of  the  old  tene- 
ment houses  that  should  have  been  torn  down  long  ago. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  the  old  tenement  houses,  which  are  in  the  slum  dis- 
tricts, is  220  percent  higher  than  in  the  newer  tenement  houses.  At 
the  same  time,  deaths  due  to  spinal  meningitis  are  240  percent  higher 
in  the  old  tenement  houses;  deaths  from  all  causes,  80  percent  higher 
in  the  old  tenement  houses  than  in  the  newer  ones.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  120  percent  higher  in  the  slums  than  in  the  newer  tene- 
ment area. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  think  that  these  figures  that  Congressman  Ellen- 
bogen is  giving  are  really  worth  while,  and  I  wish  that  the  Con- 
gressman would  develop  them.  I  think  that  his  figures  justify  a 
stand  for  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wolcott  has  asked  that  the 
figures  just  enunciated  here  by  Mr.  Ellenbogen  be  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  short  statement  and  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Transue.  And  give  the  basis  of  your  figures. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Before  the  comiriittee  adjourns,  I  want  to  give 
to  the  committee  one  or  two  figures.  I  do  not  know  if  the  committee 
has  received  them.  They  represent  the  cost  of  slum  areas  to  the  city. 
For  instance,  in  Chicago,  in  1931,  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  one  slum 
area,  paid  out  in  municipal  services,  that  is,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  so  forth,  $3,200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Will  you  identify  the  area  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  can,  but  I  do  not  have  that  with  me. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  wish  that  you  would. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  The  taxes,  that  is,  the  taxes  assessed  against  that 
area,  only  amounted  to  $586,061. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Does  it  show  how^  much  was  collected? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Much  less  was  collected.  I  do  not  know  how 
much.    But  the  loss  was  stupendous. 

For  instance,  here  is  another  example,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  the  slum  area  which  covers  2i/^  percent 
of  the  population,  the  municipal  service  cost  $l,971,00O--nearly 
$2,000,000. 

Mr.  Rehxy.  That  is  an  argument  why  the  city  should  put  up  the 
money  to  combat  that  condition. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  The  income  for  that  area  was  $235,000. 

I  say  that  the  city  should,  and  the  cities  will,  but  let  us  educate 
the  cities. 

Mr.  Reilly.  They  won't  do  it  unless  we  require  them  to. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  think  that  later  on  we  should  require  them,  but 
not  until  we  have  educated  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Do  you  think  that  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
are  to  cover  a  parochial  problem,  or  a  national  problem? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  think  that  it  i«  a  national  problem. 
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Mr.  McKeough.  If  you  think  it  is  a  national  problem,  is  there  any 
rnore  reason  why  the  municipalities  that  have  got  to  cure  this  condi- 
tion should  be  penalized,  as  against  the  farmer  that  receives  his  soil- 
erosion  contribution  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Take 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  take  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  Pitts- 
burgh ;  we  contribute  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  more  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  than  the  Federal  Government  pays  in  servicing  that  area. 
The  money  goes  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McKeough.  May  I  ask  if  any  of  those  dollars  that  Pittsburgh 
paid  in  were  earmarked  so  that  none  of  them  might  reach  the  rural 
settlements  m  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  We  are  very  glad  to  help  the  farmer,  but  we  also 
want  to  take  care  of  the  city  dweller,  and  this  bill  is  not  limited  to 
the  city  dweller.  Slums  in  the  rural  sections  are  just  as  bad  as  thev 
are  in  the  cities. 

Mr  McKeough.  Are  you  not  willing  to  have  the  same  treatment 
accorded  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  or  any  other  large  municipality  as 
Its  funds  have  resulted  in  according  to  those  outside  of  those  laree 
cities  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Keilly.  For  the  enlightenment  of  Mr.  McKeough,  I  want  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  subsidy  that  has  gone  to  the  farmer  that  is 
comparable  to  what  the  Government  has  done  in  going  in  and  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  give  Chicago  decent  housing 
conditions. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  cite  me  a  single  instance  of  a  Federal  grant 
to  a  municipality  that  has  not  been  more  than  equaled  by  a  grant  to 
the  farm  element. 

Mr.  Reilly.  The  one  grant  that  you  are  asking  for  now. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  cities  they  have  sup- 
ported, from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  the  farmer  through  the  A.  A.  A.,  soil  erosion,  the  farm-loan  bill, 
and  others,  on  the  ground  that  they  involved  a  national  situation? 

Mr  Reilly.  I  say  that  the  municipality  is  vitally  concerned  also, 
and  should  come  across  and  put  up  some  money. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  has  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  Reilly.  And  this  wage-and-hour  bill  will  also  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  want  to  add  this:  You  say  that  we  are  goino- 
to  legislate  to  give  the  city  dweller  a  living  wage.  Give  his  a  pla(S 
to  live  first. 

Mr  McGranery.  The  mayor  of  New  York  testified  yesterday  that 
they  have  deferred  their  taxes  on  the  houses  that  have  been  erected 
over  there  m  Williamsburg  by  the  Federal  Government  until  such 
time  as  he  perhaps  thinks  it  will  be  on  a  paying  and  going  basis. 
Now,  he  says  that  that  was  his  contribution  to  these  houses,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  very  substantial  contribution.  So  the  cities  are 
paying.  Now,  do  you  know  that  what  is  true  of  New  York  is  true 
of  these  other  places  that  have  housing  projects? 

Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true  of  other  places. 

(At  this  point  there  was  a  roll  call.) 
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Mr.  Ellenbogen.  I  cannot  compete  with  the  roll  call.     I  will  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  meet  again  at  2 :  30. 
(Thereupon,  at  12 :  35  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  recess 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  a  recess,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)   presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Goldsborough,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Wil- 
liams, Spence,  Meeks,  Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  McKeough,  Evans, 
Transue,  McGranery,  Wolcott,  Luce,  Crawford. 

The  Chairman,  the  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Frisbie,  we 
will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MILES  R.  FRISBIE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MUNICIPAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SCHENEC- 
TADY AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Frisbie;  your  name  is  Miles  R. 

Frisbie? 

IVTt*  Frtsbie   Y'es  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  executive  director  of  the  Municipal  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Schenectady? 

M^r  Frisbie    Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  secretary  or  treasurer  or  some  other 
official  of  a  housing  organization  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  American  Federation  of  Housing  Authorities. 

The  Chairman.  American  Federation  of  Housing  Authorities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  secretary  or  treasurer? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Both? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  you  may  proceed.  The  committee  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you  discuss  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  the  chairman  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  this  list  of  housing  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  many  of  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Housing  Authorities  represents — some  41,  I  think  it  is — ^liousing 
authorities.  State  boards  that  are  members  of  this  federation,  and 
which  includes  cities  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

City  Housing  Authorities,  Affttjated  With  the  American  Federation  of 
Housing  Auihorities,  Pclitically  Sti  rilizkd  Like  Boards  of  Education 

Birmingham,  Ala.  ,  . 

I4OS  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bridgeport,  Ck)nn. 

Chicago,  111. 

Peoria,  111. 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 
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Covington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Housing. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Housing. 

CITIES  HAVING  INACTIVE  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Andalusia,  Ala.  - 

Sheffield,  Ala. 

Florence,  Ala. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Red  Level,  Ala. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Newport,  Ky. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Billings,  Mont. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Warren,  Ohio. 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  And,  what  do  they  advocate?  Do  they  advocate 
the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  we  speak  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  know  anything  about  it?  Have  they  seen 
the  bill,  or  are  they  just  talking  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  All  have  seen  copies  of  this  bill  and  most  of  them  sit 
in  on  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  who  constitutes  the  housing  au- 
thorities which  you  refer  to.  Tell  us  about  the  organizations,  who 
they  are  and  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  What — ^the  housing  authorities? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Let  us  begin  there. 

Under  the  laws  of  31  States,  the  cities  of  the  country  are  author- 
ized to  create  municipal  housing  authorities,  specifically  charged 
with  the  job  of  abolishing  slums  and  providing  housing  for  people 
in  the  lower-income  groups  who  now  live  in  insanitary  and  unsani- 
tary houses. 


The  Chairman.  Thirty-one  States  have  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  it  is  the  organization  of  those  31  States  that 
are  represented  in  that  message  and  by  you  as  their  representative 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hancx)Ck.  To  whom  are  they  responsible — ^to  local  boards? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  To  what? 

Mr.  Hancock.  To  the  local  governing  boards  of  the  communities, 
is  that  the  body  to  which  they  are  responsible? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Directly  to  the  common  council. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Luce.  Are  there  any  State  housing  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  Mr.  Luce;  there  are  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Housing  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Housing. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Frisbie. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Now,  this  morning.  Congressman  Goldsborough 
made  a  real  contribution  to  this  subject  which  we  have  under  con- 
sideration here  when  he  raised  the  question  about  municipalities  con- 
tributing to  this  program  of  housing.  All  of  the  autliorities  of  the 
United  States  agree  with  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a  partner- 
ship in  matters  of  this  kind  between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  government,  and  the  cities. 

With  that  principle  .we  are  all  in  agreement,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  where  we  have  48  States,  sovereign  States,  as  we 
speak  of  them,  and  very  largely  the  sovereignty  of  many  of  these 
States,  in  fact,  I  think  all  of  them,  have  parted  with  a  certain  part 
of  their  sovereignty  which  they  have  given  to  the  cities.  There  is 
no  uniformity  in  legislation  among  these  States,  with  respect  to  the 
power  to  make  municipal  contributions. 

Very  fortunately  in  New  York  State  we  were  not  in  that  situation ; 
but  I  am  informed  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the  housing  au- 
thorities in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  from  some  of  the  Southern  States  that  there  are  constitutional 
provisions  which  at  the  present  time  would  absolutely  prevent  them 
from  making  contributions,  for  instance,  such  as  tax  exemptions. 

Now,  in  New  York  State  we  can  make  tax  exemptions.  That  is, 
New  York  has  a  provision  for  amortizing  the  provisions  right  now 
which  we  are  discussing  in  connection  with  this  matter.  We  had  the 
housing  authorities  here  from  all  over  the  United  States  spend  3  or 
4  days  with  the  Treasury  in  discussing  this  situation,  and  the  Treas- 
ury wanted  to  write  in  a  mandatory  provision  that  the  housing  au- 
thority must  make  a  contribution  oi  5  percent,  15  percent,  or  20  per- 
cent, or  w^hatever  we  would  agree  upon.  We  said  then,  as  I  say 
to  you  now,  in  all  sincerity  and  frankness,  we  are  absolutely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle,  but  we  could  not  do  it  on  account  of 
the  law. 

Now,  what  we  want  in  this  bill  is  a  national  law,  something  that 
will  fit  the  whole  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  these  provisions 
m  this  bill,  regarding  the  municipal  contributions,  are  made  flexible 
so  if  we  come  down  from  one  city  and  say  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  we  cannot  make  tax  exemptions,  but  we  can  give 
you  a  site ;  or  we  camiot  give  you  a  site,  or  we  cannot  give  you  the 
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tax  exemption,  but  we  can  put  in  the  water  system ;  we  can  pave  the 
streets,  and  lay  the  sidewalks  around  this  thing;  or  we  can  put  in 
the  playgrounds  and  the  mmiicipal  things  you  need ;  or  we  can  build 
a  school  for  the  thing. 

It  leaves  it,  as  the  bill  is  written  now,  it  leaves  it  so  flexible  that 
each  city  can  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own  circumstance. 

Now,  we  must  remember  that  housing  frequently  develops  emer- 
gencies. The  housing  situation  will  develop  an  emergency  situation. 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  an  example  of  it  right  now,  where  the  influx  of 
employment,  the  decline  in  residential  construction  in  the  past  few 
years,  with  such  demolition  as  they  have  done,  has  created  such  a 
serious  housing  shortage  that  the  welfare  officer  out  there  advised 
me,  at  tlie  request  of  the  mayor,  that  they  were  buying  tents  to  house 
their  shelterless  people  in. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  financial  situation  of  the 
city  of  Pontiac ;  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  call  it  city  X, 
having  developed  what  the  situation  is,  and  let  us  say  that  city  X 
is  absolutely  financially  unable  to  make  a  contribution  of  any  kind 
and  that  it  has  a  situation  such  as  Pontiac  has  today,  where,  with 
winter  less  than  100  days  away— that  is,  cold  weather  less  than  100 
days  away — ^they  are  putting  their  shelterless  people  in  tents. 

Now,  if  you  write  a  mandatory  provision  in  this  bill  that  a  city 
must  make  a  contribution  and  X  city  comes  down  here  in  that  situa- 
tion, you  have  shut  the  door  of  Federal  aid  to  a  city,  perhaps  which 
needs  it  Avorse  than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Pontiac,  this  being 
60  close  to  my  town,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  really,  feel  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  such  that  Pontiac  will  get  any  material 
benefit  out  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Absolutely.    Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  slum  district  in  Pontiac 
that  will  qualify  under  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  30  cents 
out  of  this  bill,  and  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity.  I  am  talking  about  the 
city  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  that  I  know  something  about. 

Mr.  Transue.  Mr.  Crawford,  if  you  will  yield.  I  have  been  in- 
formed about  a  law — ^though  I  do  not  know  about  it  definitely — 
which  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature,  which  authorizes  cities  of 
over  500,000  people  to  come  in  under  a  bill  such  as  this,  if  it  passes. 
If  they  have  enacted  legislation  for  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  State 
Legislature  of  Michigan  did  not  feel  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
it  in  the  smaller  communities  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  just  the  point.  • 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Now,  thank  you,  Mr.  Transue.  That  gives  me  an 
answer  to  the  question  you  asked. 

If  the  city  of  Pontiac,  if  the  State  of  Michigan,  has  not  a  provi- 
sion in  its  law  authorizing  the  creation  of  the  municipal  housing 
authority  in  the  city  of  Pontiac,  then,  regardless  of  the  condition  of 
Pontiac,  Pontiac  could  not  share  in  this  thing  except  under  the  dem- 
onstration provisions,  and  that  is  the  express  reason  why  thkt  dem- 
onstration provision  is  in  there.  We  knew  there  were  States  in  this 
country  where  there  are  no  housing  authorities — ^that  is,  where  there 
is  no  housing-authority  law — and  we  did  not  want  to  foreclose  those 
States.    We  wanted  to  make  it  national  in  its  application. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  In  that  regard  also,  take  Saginaw,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Pontiac,  with  99  percent  of  the  houses  occupied.  I  do  not 
think  that  Saginaw  could  benefit  under  this  in  the  least,  not  even  to 
one  house.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  go  into  the  city  of  Saginaw 
and  buy  properties  the  people  with  a  net  worth  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  live  in  today — you  can  buy  those  prop- 
erties for  35  to  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  I  have  two  offers  on  my 
desk  today  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  a  condition  that  is  general  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  New  York,  Minneapolis;  it  is  true  in  Denver 
and  in  practically  every  city  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  But,  I  undestood  you  to  say,  with  99  percent  oc- 
cupancy in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing 
there. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  would  give  them  one 
cent  of  relief.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  read  into  this  bill  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  same  thing.  Congress- 
man. Is  there  need  for  housing  in  Saginaw?  That  is  what  I  am 
referring  to. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  is  there  need  for  housing  in  Saginaw?  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Is  there  need? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know;  as  long  as  there  is  a  vacancy  of 
even  1  percent,  and  as  long  as  you  are  getting  reasonable  rents,  and 
;is  \ou<jr  as  the  people  there  refuse  to  take  the  money  they  have  on 
deposit  and  build  up  other  places  in  which  to  live,  and  as  long  as 
you  can  buy  property  at  30  cents  or  40  cents  on  the  dollar — and  that 
is  high-grade  residential  property. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  all  right,  if  you  have  got  35  cents  on  the 
dollar;  but  how  about  the  fellow  who  has  not  got  it?  How  will  it 
help  him  in  the  payment  of  rent  on  his  $15  a  month,  we  will  say. 
Where  are  you  going  to  house  him  ? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Mr.  Frisbie,  in  connection  with  these  people  who 
have  gone  to  Pontiac  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment,  living 
in  these  tents,  and  so  forth,  are  they  in  a  classification  which  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  rent?  They  are  certainly  going  in  there  for  that 
employment. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reasons  are,  whether  they  are 
iinemployed  or  whether  they  are  workers;  but  they  certainly  are 
people  who  cannot  obtain  shelter.  They  are  people  who  have  been 
dispossessed. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  under  section  11  here,  do  you  not 
feel  that  the  city  of  Pontiac,  and  the  city  of  Saginaw,  or  any  other 
city,  could  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  there  was  a  statute 
of  the  legislature  containing  a  direct  prohibition  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right;  they  could. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So  that  under  this  bill  as  it  stands  now,  Saginaw 
and  all  of  these  other  towns  could  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Under  section  11. 

Mr.  Transue.  They  could  get  general  relief. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Reilly.  Does  not  that  section  limit  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  demonstration  purposes  to  $25,000,000  throughout  the  Uaited 
States  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  would  not  think,  then,  that  my  city  could  get 
any  benefit  from  that  $25,000,000,  would  you,  when  you  consider  the 
needs  in  other  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, as  compared  to  tlie  city  of  Saginaw  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  those  cities 
would  not  come  under  section  11.  They  would  operate  under  sec- 
tion  

Mr.  Crawford.  They  would  not  come  under  section  11  ? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir. 
.   Mr.  Crawford.  But  the  mayor  of  New  York  tells  us  that  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  needs  a  billion  dollars,  and  this  only  provides 
$700,000,000. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  all  right.  New  York  City  may  need  $1,000,- 
000,000  but  it  is  not  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Transue.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  the  fact  that 
legislation,  just  because  they  were  considering  this  legislation,  and 
in  considering  this  they  did  not  provide  for  communities  such  as 
Pontiac,  which  they  have  got  right  close  to  home,  and  when  they  were 
considering  the  situation  they  did  not  consider  them.  They  had  a 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
they  just  did  not  want  it.  It  provides  in  that  State  that  it  shall 
apply  to  cities  of  500,000  or  more  population,  and  there  is  only  one 
city  of  that  size  in  that  State,  and  that  is  Detroit. 
Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  urban  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  receive  any  considerable 
relief  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Practically  so,  under  one  connection  or  another. 
Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  way  it  would  be  worked  out  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Authority,  and  naturally  they 
would  not  conduct  experiments  in  any  one  class,  of  a  necessity,  or 
any  one  district,  but  would  undertake  to  conduct  their  experiments 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  have  the  desired  information  touching 
all  classes  and  conditions. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  municipal  contribution,  I  want  to  show 
you  what  we  do  m  that  respect  where  we  have  the  law  which  enables 
us  to  do  it. 

In  New  York  City  on  the  Williamsburg  project,  there  we  have  a 
project  with   a  proposed   cost  of  $13,000,000.     The   annual  taxes 

amounting  to  $350,000,  or  $4.80  per  room  per  month 

Mr.  McGranery.  Eight  there,  Mr.  Frisbie — the  city  of  New  York 
deferred  those  taxes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Now,  in  that  tax  situation  in  New  York,  does 
your  real-estate  tax  include  your  board  of  education? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McGranery.  It  does? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  it  does,  and  it  includes  water. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  It  includes  water? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Waterworks  is  set  up  separately. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Waterworks  is  set  up  separately? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir.  .        .      .         i       n  i_     ^r,      v 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  water  rent  likewise  is  reduced  by  the  city 

of  New  York.  .        4     ,      -. 

Mr  Frisbie.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

Now,  then,  the  net  results  of  this  is  that  a  total  of  tax  deferments 
during'  the  period  of  amortization  amounts  of  $21,000,000. 

The  Government  having  originally  put  up  $13,000,000,  there  is 
provided  an  amortization  of  the  thing  through  the  deferment  of  its 
tax,  which  has  added  $21,000,000.  In  addition  to  that,  the  dty  gava 
10  acres  of  streets,  approximately  one-third  of  the  area ;  parks,  build- 
ino-  and  maintaining  and  operating  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  a 
vear  for  this  project.  They  have  built  a  school  on  the  project  costing 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  They  are  supplying  a  kindergarten 
and  health  clinics  in  addition. 

In  the  city  of  Schenectady,  where  we  have  a 

Mr.  McGranery.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Frisbie,  do  you,  in 
your  judgment,  consider  that  a  substantial  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  city  of  New  York  toward  the  project? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  should  say  a  very  substantial  contribution. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  would  say  so,  but  I  wanted  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  are  speaking  about  the  Williamsburg  project  ? 

M^r  Frisbie.  Yes  sir. 

Mr  Crawford.  Then,  I  understand  the  cost  of  the  Williamsburg 
project  is  around  $21,000,000  instead  of  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  $13,000,000  plus  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Crawford.     For  the  1,600  homes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  other  words,  $37,000,000  is  the  cost  for  the  1,600 

units. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  But,  I  think  I  said  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  project 
as  paid  by  the  Government  is  $13,000,000. 

Now,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  in  order  to  reduce  the  rents  on 
that  project,  the  city  is  making  a  contribution  over  the  period  of 
60  years  of  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady  we  have  a  Federal 
Housing  Division  project  for  which  the  limitation  was  $1,500,000, 
and  the  amount  for  the  site  $69,000. 

The  city's  contribution  through  taxes,  tax  exemption,  over  the^ 
period  of  amortization  will  be  $2,100,000. 

The  cost  of  development  was  $50,000,  approximately. 

We  gave  a  third  of  the  site  and  closed  streets  also,  and  gave  them 
to  tlie  Government  at  a  value  of  $75,000. 

We  canceled  unpaid  street  improvements,  assessments,  in  the  area 
in  excess  of  $35,000,  and  the  city  absorbed  that,  adding  it  to  the  tax 
rolls. 

We  made  other  contributions  totaling  $25,000. 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  the  neighborhood  of  how  much?  Wliat  is 
the  total  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  $2,260,000.  That  is  our  contribution  on  the  $1,500,000 
Federal  fund. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  Is  there  any  city,  Mr.  Frisbie,  wherein  housing 
projects  have  been  in  operation  that  the  municipality  itself  has  not 
made  some  substantial  contribution? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  sorry,  Congressman,  but  I  cannot  answer  that 
question ;  but  I  think  that  in  every  case  they  have. 

You  see,  we  have  a  very  small  number  of  Federal  projects  in  oper- 
ation already;  but  I  believe  all  of  them,  so  far  have.  They  have 
done  whatever  they  could. 

Mr.  Luce.  Have  you  built  schools  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  In  New  York  City  they  have  built  a  school  costing 
$1,500,000  for  this  particular  Williamsburg  project. 

Mr.  Reillt.  They  would  have  had  to  build  them  anyhow  if  they 
had  stayed  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Luce.  Why  not?  How  could  they  have  educated  the  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  remember  that  the  distribution  of  schools 
through  the  city 

Mr.  Luce.  Provision  must  be  made  and  it  cost  as  much  in  one  place 
as  another. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you,  but  in  including  ex- 
penses contributed  by  the  city,  those  have  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  true.  But,  in  the  areas  from  which  the  popu- 
lation comes  which  is  going  into  this  project,  or  from  which  the 
people  are  drawn,  there  were  apparently  ample  schools;  but  when 
you  transfer  that  population  from  those  areas  where  there  are  ample 
school  facilities  into  others,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Frisbie,  whether  or  not  at  the 
time  the  project  was  in  contemplation  that  there  was  an  agreement 
with  some  housing  authority  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  New  York 
whereby  it  agreed  to  erect  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Post  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Post.  The  school  was  built  as  a  condition  precedent. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  what  I  thought.  If  the  project  had  not 
been  commenced,  the  school  would  not  have  been  erected. 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  true ;  it  was  built  as  a  condition  to  getting  the 
project. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Luce.  Would  you  renew  that  last  again;  let  me  inquire  about 
that,  because  that  is  something  which  is  a  very  important  phase  on 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  mean  with  respect  to  the  contribution  made  bv 
New  York  City,  sir?  ^ 

Mr.  Luce.  By  any  city. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  There  was  a  tax  exemption  of  $21,000,000  over  the 
period  of  60  years;  there  is  a  tax  exemption,  and  the  tax  exemption 
will  amount  to  $350,000,  or  $4.80  per  room  per  month. 

Mr.  Luce.  Now,  where  the  slums  are  to  be  replaced  with  other 
buildings,  there  will  be  additional  taxes,  will  there  not?  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  net  loss  to  the  city  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  assume  that  there  is  on  that,  is  there,  Mr.  Post? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  layout  over  the  country. 
My  interest  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  I  represent,  in  part,  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  where  one  of  these  slum-clearance  projects  is  be- 
ing put  through  and  there  is  a  great  row  over  this  very  question, 
which  gives  me  a  personal  concern  about  this  matter  as  to  the  city's 
contribution  and  the  cost  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  Mr.  Luce,  here  is  the  answer  to  that  thing.  I 
believe  there  is  an  immediate  loss  to  your  tax  roll  of  the  slum  prop- 
erty cleared. 

For  instance,  in  Schnectady  we  lost  $35,000  a  year  on  an  area  which 
went  into  this  Federal-city  project.  That  is,  taxes  we  previously  col- 
lected; but  we  had  been  spending  more  than  that.  We  had  been 
subsidizing  that  slum  district  through  our  city  welfare  department, 
health  department — city  nurses — and  all  of  those  things  which  have 
to  go  for  a  thing  like  that.  We  had  been  subsidizing  it.  We  had  been 
subdizing  it  through  agencies  maintained  by  our  community,  such 
as  the  community  chest.  We  had  been  subsidizing  these  areas  by 
different  organizations  in  the  city.  We  are  more  than  ahead.  We 
are  more  than  ahead  of  that  deficit  in  that  area,  having  cleared  out 
that  slum  district. 
Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  as  a  result  of  exempting  it  from  taxes. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  were  listing  that  school  building  as  a  local 
contribution.    How  was  that  built,  with  local  funds  ? 
Mr.  Post.  It  was  a  P.  W.  A.  loan. 

Mr.  Luce.  What  were  the  other  things  there  that  you  spoke  about  ? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  The  city  is  developing  a  park  system,  and  play- 
grounds in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  maintaining  them  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000  a  year. 
It  also  is  maintaining  a  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Luce.  How  are  they  getting  the  kindergarten;  is  there  any 
gain  or  loss  there? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Any  what? 

Mr.  Luce.  Any  gain  or  loss  in  kindergarten  matters.     That  has 
simply  been  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another,  has  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  I  assume  that  it  is  entirely  new. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  an  entirely  new  kindergarten.  There  never  was  one 
there  before.    It  is  entirely  new. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  erection 
of  this  project? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  not  a  condition  precedent,  but  merely  a  policy  which 
we  have  adopted  there,  though,  that  there  should  be  a  day  nursery 
in  all  projects. 

Mr.  Luce.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  kindergarten  were  needed  and 
justified,  that  it  would  have  been  built,  and  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
enter  it  as  a  debit  or  a  credit  against  this? 

Mr.  Post.  So  far  as  the  city  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  a  cost  to  the  city 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Luce.  Well,  you  ought  to  have  had  it  there  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  children  anyway. 

Mr.  Post.  It  ought  to  have  been  there;  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
kindergarten  there,  but  there  was  not  a  kindergarten  or  a  day  nursery 
there,  and  it  is  actually  a  cost  to  the  city.    It  is  something  that  is 
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contributed  by  the  kindergarten  association.  It  is  a  contribution  by 
civic  associations  in  the  city  that  does  run  these  kindergartens,  or 
what  you  call  day  nurseries. 

Mr.  Luce.  While  it  is  perhaps  a  contribution,  do  you  think  that 
that  is  properly  charged  or  credited  against  the  act  here?     Go  on. 

Mr.  McGranery.  May  I  ask  there,  Mr.  Post,  is  that  the  place  where 
the  women  who  are  forced  or  compelled  to  go  to  work,  take  their 
children  and  leave  their  children  there  while  they  are  at  work  and 
then  go  down  in  the  evening  and  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Pick  them  up  at  night  and  go  home? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Your  answer,  then,  is  that  these  constitute  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  but  they  are  merely  vol- 
untarv  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  they  are  voluntary,  if  you  like ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  nothing  m  the  law  that  requires  you  to 
agree  to  do  these  things  before  you  can  receive  Federal  assistance 
is  there?  * 

Mr.  Post.  No;  so  far  as  the  tax  action  is  concerned  in  New  York 
City,  there  is  a  provision  whereby  we  are  tax  exempt  by  law.  So 
far  as  schools  are  concerned,  that  was  a  condition  precedent. 

So  far  as  the  closing  of  the  streets  and  contributing  30  percent 
of  the  land,  the  10  acres,  that  was  a  condition  precedent. 

So  far  as  the  kindergarten  is  concerned,  that  is  not  a  condition  pre- 
cedent.   That  was  a  voluntary  contribution. 

^  So  far  as  the  health  center  is  concerned,  that  is  also  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  they  may  be  considered  a  quasi -legal  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  city?  That  is,  if  they  have  not  per- 
formed those  duties  the  houses  would  not  have  gone  throut^h  under 
this  program.  *^ 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  And  it  was  essential  to  round  out  the  projects 
and  a  service  all  communities  must  furnish  to  its  citizenship  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  *^ 

Mr.  Reilly.  Right  there.  What  was  your  net  cost  of  that 
project? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Williamsburg? 

Mr.  Post.  Williamsburg. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  Per  room? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Your  net  cost. 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  by  apartments? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Per  unit. 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  it  ran  from  $4,000  for  a  two-room  to  about  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  for  a  three-  and  four-room  apartment  With 
the  land,  it  comes  to  about  $2,200  a  room,  with  the  land. 

Mr.  McGranery.  But  that  you  consider  extremely  hiffli? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do ;  very  high. 

Mr  Frisbie.  Now,  in  Cleveland,  they  vacated  streets;  the  city  of 
Cleveland  turned  over  to  the  Government  the  streets,  and  they  con- 
stituted a  considerable  part  of  the  area.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
also    waived   damages   for   abandonment   of   its   utility   lines     It 


charged  $16,000  taxes  on  the  property  instead  of  $150,000  in  taxes, 
which  it  yielded  before. 

The  increased  recreational  facilities,  and  so  forth,  in  connection 
with  the  housing  project  in  the  area,  and  in  every  other  city  of 
which  we  have  information,  the  taxes  have  been  reduced  on  the  Gov- 
vernment  property  to  a  nominal  amount,  nominal  sum,  what  they 
call  a  service  charge. 

So  that  your  cities  are  going  just  as  far  as  they  can  under  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  their  States  and  their  financial  circum- 
stances at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Should  not  Congress  await  the  change  of  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  those  States  in  order  that  they  may  come 
within  this  grant? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman  Reilly,  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will 

tell  you  why. 

We  have  this  very  question  coming  up  in  Ncav  York  State  next 
year.  We  have  our  State  constitutional  convention  next  year,  and 
committees  are  at  work  drafting  the  suggestions  for  amendments 
to  the  new  constitution.  We  have  a  committee  on  housing.  It 
wants  to  recommend  such  legislation  as  we  are  going  to  need  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  conform  to  the  national  housing  program, 
and  if  we  do  not  know  what  that  national  housing  program  is,  by 
the  time  this  Congress  adjourns,  we  do  not  know  what  to  recom- 
mend to  our  constitutional  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Let  this  Congress  lay  do^\n  the  program  and 
the  States  and  cities  can  get  ready  to  participate  in  it? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  sees  fit  to  lay  down 
whatever  program  this  Congress  sees  fit  to  lay  down  for  the  Nation, 
the  State  of  New  York  in  its  constitutional  convention  certainly 
will  try  to  conform  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  am 
answering  your  question  as  to  why  we  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
act  before  the  States. 

We  have  to  go  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Reilly.  But  if  Congress  fails  in  this  program,  then  you  will 
not  have  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  if  we  wait  for  the  States  to  act  in 
some  uniform  measure,  first  of  all  there  will  be  some  of  the  States 
whose  legislatures  will  not  meet  for  the  next  3  years,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So  what  will  become  of  some  of  these  properties 
you  have  seen  within  the  next  3  to  6  years  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  What  will  become  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  Yes ;  at  the  rate  they  are  falling  down. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  they  will  either  fall  down  or  burn  up.  That  is 
aU  there  will  be  to  that. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram did  the  States  have  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  adopt  when  they  undertook;  to  pass  the  necessary  law  for 
creating  housing  authorities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  A  program  essentially  like  this,  if  you  want  it:  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  helpful  that  we  go  into  that  situation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  these  housing  authorities. 

When  the  President  set  up  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
he  included  in  it  housing  and  slum  clearance,  and  he  differentiated 
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between  housing  and  slum  clearance.  He  said  they  are  not  essen- 
tially the  same  thing ;  they  can  be  done  together  or  they  can  be  done 
separately  and  one  need  not  involve  the  other  under  the  provisions 
of  that  bill  the  act  as  he  set  it  up,  the  law  contemplated  that  the 
states  would  create  housing  authority  laws ;  the  cities  would  set  up 
municipal  housing  authorities  and  the  construction  of  housing  and 
the  clearance  of  slums  was  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  basis  of  a 
r^  •  •  "s  see— 45^50  basis— the  work  to  be  done  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. That  IS,  the  authority  was  to  come  down  to  Washington 
get  projects  approved,  the  money  to  be  made  available  to  the  local 
authority,  and  they  were  to  go  ahead  and  carry  out  their  plans,  and 
as  fast  as  they  completed  a  part  of  the  project,  the  architect's  certifi- 
cates and  so  forth  were  obtained  for  completion  of  so  much  of  the 
job  they  could  come  down  to  Washington  and  the  Treasury  would 
send  the  money  to  Schenectady,  Yonkers,  or  Portland,  or  what  have 
you,  to  pay  for  it. 

So  we  started  in  immediately  in  1934— that  was  the  summer  of 
1933  that  came  up— we  had  absolutely  no  legislation  in  this  country 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  There  was  only  one  city  really  that  could  op- 
erate under  that  thing  at  that  time,  and  that  was  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  they  were  not  very  well  fixed. 

In  January  1934  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  under 
the  insistent  appeal  of  the  President  created  the  New  York  State 
housing  authority  law.  In  February,  the  first  housing  authority 
came  into  existence  in  Schenectady.  It  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks 
by  New  York  City  and  other  cities— Syracuse,  and  so  on. 

Then  other  States  began  to  create  their  housing  authorities,  but 
still  we  did  not  get  ahead  fast  enough. 

Then  we  came  to  1935,  I  think  it  was,  when  we  passed  the  $4,800,- 
000,000  relief  bill,  and  the  President,  while  that  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate — there  was  a  long  fight  going  on  in  the 
Senate— the  President  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  every 
State  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  mayors  of  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  to  see  that  housing  authority  laws  were  passed  by  the 
States  and  housing  authorities  set  up  by  the  cities  to  carry  on  this 
program  of  housing  and  slum  clearance.  And  51  of  these  authorities 
have  come  into  existence  in  31  States  of  the  Union  and  cities  have 
appropriated  money  for  the  maintenance  of  these  authorities. 

The  members  of  the  authorities  serve  without  pay,  but  they  have 
to  have  staffs  to  carry  on  research  work;  very  extensive  research 
work,  which  is  required  to  justify  a  program,  and  they  have  spent— 
we  have  spent  in  Schenectady  in  the  past  4  years  $50,000  in  research 
work  so  that  now  today  we  are  able  to  say  we  have  at  the  present 
time  15  habitable  vacancies  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  for  that  kind. 
We  know  the  trend  in  our  wards.  We  know  whether  a  particular 
block  is  a  deficit  block  or  whether  it  is  paying  its  way.  We  have 
that  kind  of  a  study  for  the  whole  city. 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  that  plan  the  authorities  had  to  put  up  50 
cents  of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  Government  makes  a  grant  of  55  percent  and  ai 
loan  to  the  local  housing  authority  upon  the  bonds  of  the  local  hous- 
ing authority,  for  the  balance,  the  45  percent. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  to  put  up,  and  in  other  words,  they  are 
financially  responsible? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  Financially  responsible.  ' 

Mr.  McGranery.  Under  the  plans  carried  out  in  New  York  and 
Schenectady— speaking  now  of  the  city  of  New  York— the  communi- 
ties there  will  have  perhaps  more  money  than  the  Government  in 
the  project. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  By  far,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Now,  this  program  generally— were  you  through,  Congressman  i 

Mr.  McGranery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  This  program  I  have  just  outlined  to  you  ran  mto 
legal  difficulties  right  away  and  we  had  no  more  than  gotten  our 
projects  down  here  to  Washington  and  gotten  the  work  well  under 
way  when,  I  think  it  was  the  Comptroller  General,  ruled  that  they 
could  not  handle  this  matter  this  way ;  they  could  not  advance  the 
money  to  the  cities ;  that  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  done  through  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. ^-      '         ^ 

The  President,  with  his  well-known  views  on  decentralization  of 

tilings  of  this  kind,  and  his  long  experience  as  Governor  in  New 
York,  with  our  municipalities,  wanted  it  put  right  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  work  was  done ;  but  the  Federal  law  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  so,  so  he  had  to  centralize  that  thing  in  Washington. 

Then,  the  next  thing  was  that  instead  of  the  authorities  having 
the  title  to  this  thing  and  being  able  to  borrow  the  55  percent, 
through  other  rulings  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  situation  was 
changed  whereby  the  Government  had  to  take  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty and  retain  the  thing  and  complete  the  job,  and  then  charge  off 
on  their  bookg  45  percent;  and  that  is  the  situation  that  we  finally 
came  to  today,  where  they  are  completing  these  projects,  and  instead 
of  being  turned  over  to  the  municipal  authorities  for  management 
and  operation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  got  to  go. 
into  the  city  as  a  landlord. 

Now,  that  is  not  so  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  local  authority  <;ould  not  take  charge  of  any- 
thing until  the  law  was  amended;  that  prevented  progress  until 
you  got  past  that,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  started  a  good  deal  of  it  out,  but  there  are  still 
legal  questions  in  there. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  George-Healey  bill  did  help  considerably? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  It  helped  considerably. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  You  made  a  very  interesting  statement  there  justj 
now.  Is  it  your  thought  that  the  President  is  convinced  that  we 
should  have  a  decentralization  of  this  activity  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  it. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  bill  as  presented  to  us 
centralizes  instead  of  decentralizes? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir.    If  I  did  I  would  not  be  here  talking  for  it. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  could  be  made  a  bill  which 
would  decentralize  this  relief  by  asking  the  States  or  the  munici- 
palities to  exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  these  projects  and  also 
niake  some  contribution  toward  them? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Projects  contemplated  by  this  bill? 
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Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's  idea  of 
the  outright  grants  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  would  bear  out  the 
fact  that  you  are  convinced  that  he  wanted  to  decentralize  the 
power;  but  this  bill  is  contrary  to  the  President's  wishes;  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  a  threat  of  veto  if  it  is  passed  in  this  form.  It  would 
centralize  all  these  activities  under  this  authority  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Frtsbie.  Why,  Congressman,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  clear 
to  you.  The  process  under  which  a  project  would  be  set  up  and  what 
would  be  the  result 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  thought  that  it  was  clear,  but  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  interest  here  to  find  out  whether  I  was  right  or  whether  the 
President  is  right  in  this. 

Now,  the  President  has  said  that  he  wants  40  percent  granted  to 
localities  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Senator  Wagner  and  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  whom  we  had  presumed  up  to  the  last  few  days  spoke 
for  the  President  in  this  respect,  want  contributions  over  a  period 
of  60  years. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  here  what  we  should  do  in  that 
respect ;  whether  we  should  follow  the  President's  advice  and  pass 
this  legislation  with  this  threat  of  a  veto  hanging  over  it,  because 
the  President  in  a  press  conference  on  June  8  had  said  he  had  turned 
thumbs  down  on  any  bill  which  would  allow  contributions  to  be 
made  over  a  60-year  period. 

I  think  that  we  should  know  and  my  point  is  that  the  administra- 
tion should  inform  us  in  some  manner  what  its  policy  is  going  to  be 
concerning  the  bill. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  relieving  these  people.  We  are  all  in  favor 
of  slum  clearance.  We  do  not  want  to  make  any  more  fools  of 
ourselves  than  we  have  in  years  gone  by  by  passing  legislation  which 
we  thought  followed  the  intent  of  the  administration  only  to  have 
to  rejjeal  it,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  the  President  has 
virtually  given  notice  that  he  would  veto  this  act  if  we  pass  it  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  Transue.  Well,  Mr.  Wolcott,  I  wonder  when  you  say  we 
are  for"  this  bill  and  we  are  for  this  legisation,  if  you  are  speaking 
for  everyone  the  same  as  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Senator  Wagner 
were  speaking  for  the  President. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  No;  because  I  do  not  think  now  they  are  speaking 
for  the  President  in  this  respect ;  in  respect  to  the  bill.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  was  here  yesterday, 
and  if  there  is  anyone  who  has  a  right  to  speak  for  the  President 
it  is  Mr.  McDonald,  as  they  have  been  very  closely  affiliated  through- 
out the  whole  subject.  Mr.  McDonald  was  unable  to  speak  for  the 
President  on  the  bill.  So  we  have  not  had  anybody  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  anyone  in  authority  who  claimed  that  he  spoke  for  the 
President  on  this  bill :  but  we  have  the  President  stating  at  a  press 
conference  that  he  will  not  accept  any  bill  which  carries  the  idea 
of  subsidies  over  the  60-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
President  in  any  way.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  but  let  us  get  it 
in  the  record. 

It  was  in  June,  Congressman,  that  the  President  had  that  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  press.    Subsequent  to  that  time  there  were  a  number 
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of  conferences  between  Senator  Wagner  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  and 
the  President  relative  to  the  form  which  this  legislation  should  take 
and  eventually,  so  I  am  informed,  this  bill  in  the  form  and  substanti- 
ally the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  was 
understood  to  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Who  informed  you  as  to  that? 

Mr!  McGranery.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  press.  . 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Why,  that  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.    it  is  corn- 

monlv  reported  in  the  press.  ,      ,  i      ^  ^i        -i. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think  that  we  should  get  the  wit- 
ness' testimony  straight  on  that.  . 

From  your  information,  you  think  that  is  correct! 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  satisfied  it  is.  1,4. 

Mr  WoLCOTT.  The  reporter  who  was  here  yesterday  has  my  notes 
on  it  but  I  am  informed  by  the  press  as  late  as  day  before  yesterday, 
that  the  President  had  not  changed  his  mind  on  that  and  neither  has 
Secretary  Morgenthau,  and  they  look  with  some  alarm  upon  this 
activity  of  the  Senate  and  this  committee  in  writing  into  a  bill  a 
principle  of  subsidizing  covering  a  60-year  period  of  time. 

Now,  heretofore,  all  of  the  days  since  I  have  been  m  Congress,  since 
the  President  has  been  in  the  White  House,  I  have  tried  to  reconcile 
mv  thoughts  with  his.  Frequently  I  have  not  been  able  to  vote 
alonor  with  him,  but  I  had  hoped  in  this  respect  the  President  and 
the  Republican  side  of  this  committee  could  go  along  together,  get 
too-ether,  on  some  bill  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  bill  with- 
out too  much  strain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  and  that  is  apparently 
the  way  the  President  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  feel  about  it. 

I  think  that  when  you  made  the  the  statement  that  the  Presidejit 
was  attempting  to  decentralize  the  authority  and  try  to  justify  it  by 
having  us  pass  this  bill,  I  think  that  you  contradict  your  own  state- 
ment by  it.  As  I  understand  this  bill  is  a  bill  which  will  probably 
go  further  in  the  centralization  of  power  over  relieving  these  housing 
conditions  than  almost  anything  which  we  have  ever  had  before  the 
Congress  during  the  last  4  years.  ^ 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  so  interpret  the  bill.  ,      x  j         4- 

May  I  offer  this  suggestion  along  that  line  as  to  why  I  do  not 
interpret  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes.  1  /.    ^       i. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  During  the  past  3  years,  due  to  the  unfortunate 
condition  in  which  the  Federal  laws  were,  which  I  just  referred  to, 
the  plan  of  operations  of  housing  and  slum  clearance  as  originally 
contemplated  was  upset  and  housing  authorities  could  do  nothing 
more  than  sponsor  a  project.    That  is  all  they  have  been  able  to 

accomplish. 
Mr.  McGranery.  Did  you  ever  discuss  this  in  any  shape  or  form 

witJi  the  President? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Not  myself;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  have  any  idea  from  what  you  have  seen 
of  the  President  what  he  thinks  about  this  bill,  anyway  at  all! 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  think  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes    sir. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  That  is  fine.    I  think  that  that  is  the  information 

that  we  want. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  You  have  some  authoritative  information  ? 
Mr.   McGranery.  From  other  sources  than  the  President,  Mr. 
Frisbie  ?  ' 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  If  he  has  that  information,  those  are  the  facts  that 
we  want.       ' 

Mr.  McGranery.  Let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  nt  quoting  the 
President  to  you. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Mr.  Frisbie,  you  said  that  you  had  information 
other  tlian  what  you  had  received  from  the  press.  After  you  stated 
that,  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  information  that  you  had 
gotten  bore  out  the  fact  that  this  legislation  which  we  are  considering 
here  today  had  the  approval  of  the  President., 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  prosecutor  cross- 
examimng  you,  but  we  really  are  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion s  policy,  because  we  have  set  up  in  the  last  few  years  five  diifer- 
ent  agencies,  all  of  which  we  thought  had  something  to  do  with  slum 
clearance  and  as  yet  we  have  to  determine  what  the  administration's 
policy  IS  concerning  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  McGranery.  My  question,  Mr.  Frisbie,  is.  What  is  the  source 
of  your  information? 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Eeilly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  are  waiting  a  lot  of 
time.  Mr.  Wolcott  seems  to  be  much  concerned  about  the  political 
aspect  of  it.  ^ 

Mr.  WoLcorr.  It  is  not  a  question  of  politics. 

Mr.  Eeilly.  I  suggest  that  we  go  along  and  write  our  own  bill 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  That  would  be  fine.  Then  let  us  dismiss  our  wit- 
nesses and  sit  around  the  table  and  write  our  own  bill  But  if  we 
are  to  have  witnesses,  I  think  that  we  should  bring  out  from  the  wit- 
nesses the  information  they  have. 

Mr.  Eeilly.  I  know  that  this  has  been  in  the  press.  You  cannot 
get  anywhere  with  that. 

Mr  WoLcoiT.  I  am  trying  conscientiously  to  find  out  what  the  ad- 
ministration s  concept  of  slum  clearance  is,  and  so  far  there  has  been 
no  witness  before  this  committee  who  could  speak  for  the  administra- 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Have  you  asked  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  have  previously  several  times  written  him  for  in- 
formation, and  I  have  yet  to  get  my  first  reply  from  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  a  Eepublican 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Chairman 

^  Mr.  Wolcott  (continuing).  And  I  have  decided  that  I  do  not  want 
to  waste  my  secretary's  time  or  my  own  any  further  attempting  to  get 
any  information  from  the  President  on  any  subject  ^      &      b 

;  Mr.  McGranery  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  witness  a  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  that  the  witness  has  already  said  that  he  has  never 
discussed  this  with  the  President  and  naturally  he  left  the  question 
open  that  might  indicate  that  maybe  perhaps  he  did  in  some  way,  so 
I  think  that  the  record  ought  to  be  clear  as  to  what  the  source  of 
your  information  is. 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  My  information  does  not  come  from  the  President 

personally.  •      n 

Mr.  McGranery.  Well  then,  that  is  all. 

Mr  Wolcott.  Well,  who  is  it  from?  We  have  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President,  speaking  for  the  President  and  we  want 
to  know  whether  the  information  came  from  any  of  those  claiming 
to  be  speaking  for  the  President  on  this  question  of  policy. 

Mr  McGranery.  He  never  talked  with  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir;  he  never  did.    I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in 

that  position.  ,       .  ,      ., 

Mr  Wolcott.  I  insist  that  the  gentleman  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  his  statement.  That  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  President  does  or  does  not  favor  this.  Tliat  is  a  matter  that 
his  committee  can  determine,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  bill 
is  one  that  we  want  to  pass  upon,  or  whether  we  want  to  write  our 
own  bill.    Let  us  get  the  views  of  the  witness  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  I  am  perfectly  within  my  rights 
and  proper  bounds  in  requesting  an  answer  to  the  question.  He 
left  the  inference  here  that  the  President  favored  this  bill.  He  says 
that  it  comes  from  some  source,  and  I  think  that  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  know  what  source  that  information  comes  from.  If 
it  embarrasses  Mr.  Frisbie,  I  simply  will  not  press  my  question,  if 
he  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  embarrassing,  or  might  embarrass 
the  President,  because  as  a  Eepublican,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  this  might  end  without  my  saying 
anything.    It  seems  that  it  will  not. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  President  has  said  over  and  over 
again  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  individuals  with  whom  he  has 
talked  that  he  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  housing  legislation 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  He  has  not  undertaken  to  say  just 
which  bill  that  has  been  proposed  should  be  adopted  or  whether  any 
bill  that  has  been  proposed  should  be  adopted  and  I  will  go  further 
and  say  in  that  connection,  I  have  talked  with  the  President  myself 
about  this  legislation  and  he  has  not  undertaken  to  say  just  what  bill 
sliould  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Now,  we  are  getting  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Or  just  what  the  bill  should  contain,  that,  of 
course,  being  left  to  Congress;  but  he  has  insisted  repeatedly  that  we 
should  have  housing  legislation  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  take  issue  with  my 
esteemed  chairman  with  respect  to  the  statements  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  because  from  what  we  all  read  in  the  papers,  as  a  result  of 
press  conferences,  and  I  believe  that  we  give  the  press  credit  for 
being  sincere  and  honestly  interpreting  the  President's  remarks, 
at  these  press  conferences 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  saying  is  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  As  a  general  statement,  we  all  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent*  is  much  concerned  about  housing  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  saying  is  authoritative  insofar  as  I 
have  gone  and  covers  substantially  conversations  I  have  had  with 
the  President  about  this  legislation.  That  is  what  he  has  said  to 
the  country  and  what  he  has  said  to  me. 
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Mr.  WoLCX)TT.  We  all  agree  that  the  President  is  much  concerned 
Jtbout  housing  conditions,  as  is  this  committee. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  think  more  so. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  But  the  President,  at  any  rate,  has  stated  to  the 
press  a  policy  as  to  the  manner  of  giving  this  relief,  and  now  his 
reputed  spokesmen  take  a  contrary  attitude,  and  so  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  reconcile  those  differences.  If  Mr.  Frisbie 
has  any  information  which  is  helpful  to  the  committee,  I  think  that 
we  should  have  it.  If  it  is  going  to  embarrass  him,  however,  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  him.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  Pi-esi- 
dent. 

I  wish  that  the  President  would  write  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee a  letter  and  tell  this  committee,  as  he  has  on  frequent  occa- 
sions, tell  this  committee  where  he  stands  on  this  legislation  and  how 
he  wants  it  administered. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  that  the  chairman  has  stated  very  clearly 
the  attitude  of  the  President  toward  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  want  the  President  to  become  a  dictator,  which 
is  strange  Republican  doctrine,  very  well. 

Mr.  Spence.  And  just  have  us  quit. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Do  not  believe  that  I  am  "kidding"  about  this.  I 
do  not  mean  for  this  to  be  political,  because  I  suspect  that  I  will  be 
outvoted  on  this  if  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  know  you  will  not.  Of  course  you  are 
going  to  vote  with  us ! 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  may  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  vote  with  us. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  With  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
'The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcoTF.  And  I  know  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  is 
going  to  vote  as  the  President  would  want  them  to  vote,  and  I,  for 
once  in  my  life,  want  to  go  along  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  all  of  the  different  points  of 
view  concerning  the  machinery  to  be  set  up  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  To  just  give  you  a  sort  of  final  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  the  source  of  my  information,  I  mav  say  that  we  were 
very  frequently,  those  of  us  who  were  connected  with  the  drafting 
of  this  bill,  we  were  very  frequently  called  in  consultation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Treasury  and  in  those  conferences,  you  might 
say,  that  the  press  was  not  invited.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  what  took  place  in  there  was  not  to  be  given  out  in  the  form 
of  an  interview  afterward. 

And,  in  those  conferences,  representatives  of  the  Treasury  would 
say  to  us,  "The  President  said  so  and  so."  Similarly,  in  confer- 
ences with  Senator  Wagner  and  others  interested  in  this  legislation, 
the  statement  would  be  made  to  us. 

Now,  I  have  talked  with  the  President  about  this,  and  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Granery  said,  there  were  press  releases.  And,  the  fact  is  that  the 
President  had  talked  with  Senator  Wagner.  And  a  little  more 
confidential  information  perhaps  was  given  to  us  than  appears  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  are  simply  confirming  Shakespeare^  state- 
ment about  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Of  course,  you  may  consider  it  much  ado  about 
nothing,  although  we  take  it  very  seriously. 


This  bill  was  introduced  on  February  24,  so  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  February  24  that  you  had  these  conferences  with  the 
Treasury  representatives. 

Now,  as  late  as  June  8,  the  President  has  indicated  a  policy  directly 
contrary  to  that.     Do  you  care  to  try  to  reconcile  that  situation? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  I  do,  sir,  because  it  was  along  all  through  the 
month  of  June  we  were  having  these  conferences  with  the  Treasury. 
In  June  we  brought  the  representatives  of  the  housing  authorities 

to  Washington.  .  .       ,  , 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  wonder  if  this  legislation  is  not  m  about  the 
same  situation  as  the  bill  establishing  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  which  we  passed  out  of  this  committee  somei  time  ago, 
which  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  President,  if  it  were 
successful,  could  claim  the  credit  for  it,  but  if  it  were  a  failure, 
he  could  pass  it  on  to  our  esteemed  chairman  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

But  go  right  ahead;  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Transue.  And  let  me  say  for  the  record  right  here,  as  he 
knows  in  our  State,  one  who  was  trying  very  hard  all  during  that 
campaign  to  take  credit  for  bank-deposit  insurance  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  Senator  Vandenberg. 

Mr.  WoLcoiT.  I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan  that  I 
am  sure  he  recognizes  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Senator  Vandenberg,  and  our  esteemed  chairman 
of  this  committee,  there  would  have  been  no  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. I  believe  that  that  is  generally  recognized  by  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Transue.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  a  lot  of  Democratic 
votes. 

The  Chairman.  Gentleman,  may  we  not  get  back  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  decentralization. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  address  yourself  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  WoLOOTT.  I  merely  want  him  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
give  us  the  information  which  I  have  requested. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  but  we  just  want  to  get  to  the 
end  of  this  at  some  time,  and  we  are  going  over  the  same  thing 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  concern- 
ing the  practical  administration  of  the  bill  and  as  to  the  operation 
of  one  of  these  projects.  In  other  words,  suppose  that  you  go  into 
a  community  where  there  is  a  group  of  people  who  will  be  able  to 
pay  $5  a  room  and  you  have  another  group  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
$4  a  room;  and  you  have  another  group  who  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  more  than  $3  a  room.  Would  you  mix  them  up  in  the  same 
housing  project  or  would  you  have  a  project  to  take  care  of  those 
^vho  were  able  to  pay  $3,  those  who  were  able  to  pay  $4,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  pay  $5? 

In  other  words,  would  there  be  tenants  in  the  same  project,  hous- 
ing project,  paying  different  rents?  Wouldn't  that  cause  rancor  or 
friction  and  dissatisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  units.  On 
the  basic  unit-price  per  room  they  all  pay  the  same  rents.  That  is 
clear  ?  That  is,  you  would  pay  $5  a  room  for  3  rooms,  or  you  would 
pay  $5  a  room  for  four  or  five  roms. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  The  cost  per  room  would  be  the  same  to  all  of  the 
tenants  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 
,  Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  an  awfully  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  have  found  that  it  is  awfully  hard  to  get  it 
straight  in  my  own  mind  as  to  just  how  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  For  this  reason:  You  have  your  multiple-unit  proj- 
ects, and  you  have  your  individual  detached -housing-unit  projects. 

Now,  there  might  be  a  differential.  There  might  be  a  differential 
of  50  cents  per  room  per  month,  or  $1  per  room  per  month  as  be- 
tween a  three-  and  a  four-  and  a  five-room  detached  house. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  You  would  give  every  tenant  occupying  the  same 
character  and  type  of  room  his  house  for  the  same  price  ? 
•    Mr.  Frisbie.  So  far  as  we  could;  just  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Well,  suppose  that  John  Smith's  family  is  living 
there  [indicating]  and  Bill  Jones'  family  is  living  over  here.  Both 
are  occupying  the  same  kind  of  a  dwelling,  the  same  kind  of  apart- 
ment in  the  same  Government  project. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  One  is  paying  $4  and  one  is  paying  $2.75  per  room 
per  month.  Do  you  not  think  this  would  cause  friction  and  dis- 
satisfaction ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  A  situation  such  as  you  have  outlined  there  could 
not  occur. 

Mr.  Hancock.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  are  you  going  to  do  there?  I  have  been 
thinking  about  just  the  same  thing  which  Mr.  Hancock  has  asked 
you  about.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  man  who  cannot 
pay  $4? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  we  are  reaching  down,  the  housing 
authorities  are  reaching  down  to  the  lowest  possible  income  level 
that  represents  a  level  that  we  can  go  to.  Now,  beyond  that,  and 
below  that,  we  recognize,  just  as  you  gentlemen  do — I  have  listened 
to  your  questions  here  during  the  last  a  days  while  these  hearings 
have  been  going  on.  You  have  recognized  that  there  is  no  botton^ 
level,  you  may  say.  It  just  goes  down,  down,  until  there  is  not  any 
income. 

There  is  a  low  level  of  income  somewhere  between  I  should  say 
$16  to  $20,  let  us  say  under  $16  a  month,  where  the  family  in  that 
group  becomes  not  a  housing  problem  so  much  as  they  are  a  relief 
or  a  social  problem. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  talking  about  a  ceiling  price  here  all  of 
the  time.  I  have  had  in  my  mind  that  there  ought  to  be  a  floor 
price,  too. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  limit  between  which  we  should  go, 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  depends  upon  your  city  again. 

Now,  in  my  city,  I  would  say  from  $16  to  $20  a  month.  There  is 
a  small  up-State  New  York  city.  In  Syracuse  we  are  striving  for 
rents  from  $16  to  $20  a  month. 

Now,  below  that,  we  consider  the  people  as  relief  and  social  cases. 
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Mr.  Williams.  What  is  your  low  income  per  family;  what  do  you 
consider  it,  between  what  levels?  What,  so  far  as  income  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  From  $1,000  down. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be,  for  one  to  be  eligible  for  one  of 
these  so-called  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  From  $1,000  a  year  down  to  about  $750  or  $800, 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  between  rather  narrow  limits.  They  must 
be  between  $1,000  and  $750? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  other  words,  a  person  receiving  an  income  of 
$500  or  less  would  not  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  projects  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  other  words,  that  would  not  be  a  family  which 
was  able  to  pay  the  necessary  rent.  They  would  have  to  find  shelter 
elsewhere 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Not  in  my  city,  sir.     Not  in  my  city. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  whose  income  is  below  the  $750 
level  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  I  know  if  you  take  the  country  by  and 
large  there  would  be  millions  of  them.  We  all  know  that.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  figures.  They  are  astronomical  as  Mr.  Hoover 
used  to  say,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  or  easy  to  handle,  but 
we  know  there  are  millions  of  them.  But  they  are  distributed. 
They  are  distributed.  For  instance,  you  have  this  thing:  On  the 
farms  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  live  on  the  farms  who  are 
included  in  that  level. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  it  your  opinion,  under  a 
practical  operation  of  this  bill  as  drafted,  that  no  family  who  has 
an  income  of  $700  or  less  in  the  larger  cities  would  be  eligible  for 
subsidized  rent? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  when  ^u  ask  about  large  cities,  I 
prefer  to  have  you  ask  Mr.  Post,  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions 
in  the  large  cities  and  can  answer  that. 

I  have  specifically  concerned  myself  with  the  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram and  housing  program  in  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  it 
is  hard  to  determine  just  what  might  be  a  low -cost  housing  propo- 
sition for  people  of  low  income — it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  they 
have  fancier  houses  or  fancier  apartments;  but  the  ground  value  is 
quite  a  determining  factor  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  other  words,  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city 
of  New  York  might  have  a  value  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  and  in 
some  other  smaller  locality  it  may  be  olDtained  for  several  thousand 
dollars,  the  same  quantum  of  ground  in  perhaps  the  same  location, 
by  comparison,  in  that  other  city.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Assuming  that 
the  Federal  subsidy  would  be  approximately  50  percent,  what  is  the 
limit  of  income  of  people  or  families  in  Schenectady  that  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  About  $35  to  $40  a  week. 
.  Mr.  Hancock.  No  ;  that  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Would  a  family  with  an  income  of  $1,000  living  in 
Schenectady  be  eligible  for  subsidized  rents  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  see  what  you  are  talking  about.  That  is,  to  the  one 
and  five,  as  to  that  one  project.    $16  a  week 

Mr.  Hancock.  What? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  mean  under  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  a  $16  family. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  $16  family  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie,  $16  a  week. 

Mr.  McGranery.  A  thousand  dollars  per  annum  represents  ap- 
proximately $20  a  week. 

Mr.  Transue.  You  mean  $16  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  A  family  with  $800  would  not  be  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  from  say,  families  up  to  $1,000,  and  from  about 
$1,000  down  to  about  $700  or  $750  would  be  qualified  under  this  bill 
in  Schenectady. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  in  my  own  mii\d  is  an 
estimate.  The  rooms  for  dwellings  to  be  built  under  this  bill  would 
cost  approximately  $1,000  a  room  and  over  a  period  of  60  years  the 
occupants  are  to  be  subsidized.  There  is  a  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  used  for  subsidies.  Under  the  program,  would  a  family  with 
$700  be  eligible  for  subsidy  in  Schenectady  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  need  a  subsidy  for 
them  in  Schnectady. 

I  think  in  Schenectady  we  can  build  these  things  cheap  enough, 
and  in  many  other  cities  in  the  country,  we  can  build  these  things 
cheap  enough  so  that  will  not  be  required.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  m 
Schenectady. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  not  the  class  of  people  in  this  country  with  the 
lowest  income  need  the  fii-st  assistance  and  need  it  most? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Mr.  Congressman 

Mr.  Hancock.  Surely  you  can  answer  that  question  without  diffi- 
culty  

Mr.  Frisbie.  When  you  get  down  to  that  question,  Congress- 
man  

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  going  to  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  every  15 
minutes  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  know ;  but  the  minute  we  say  "the  lowest  income", 
we  get  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Then  this  bill  cannot  be  made  applicable  from  a 
practical  standpoint  to  the  families  of  America  who  are  in  the  lowest- 
income  brackets. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  can  be.    We  can  fit  it  into  any  class. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  can  you  fit  it  to  the  lowest-income  class? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  can  always  look  for  a  maximum  subsidy. 
And  you  say  you  can  build  the  type  of  houses  that  would  last  for  60 
years  ? 


Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  I  believe  that  we  can.  Now,  I  am  speaking  of 
jny  own  community. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  percentage  of  the  people  residing  in  the  slum 
areas  have  any  positions  at  all?  What  percentage  of  them  have 
anything  that  brings  in  any  income  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  I  would  say  probably  65  or  80  percent,  or  per- 
haps more. 

Mr.  Brown.  Does  that  75  or  80  percent  have  employment  prac- 
tically all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  no ;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  percentage  of  the  people  residing  in  slum  areas 
have  employment  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Maybe  50  percent,  depending  upon  your  conditions 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  50  percent  of  those  people  now 
residing  in  the  slum  areas  would  not  be  able  to  pay  even  $5  or  $6  a 
month  rent? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  after  all,  we  are  dealing  with  individual 
cities,  and  in  no  two  of  them  is  the  situation  the  same.  We  have 
cities  with  people  living  in  slum  areas  employed  in  the  industries 
and  the  factories  in  that  location,  receiving  high  wages,  living  in 
slum  dwellings,  because  there  is  no  other  form  of  housing  that  they 
can  get,  and  paying  perhaps  $50  and  $60  a  month  for  buildings 
which  ought  to  be  torn  down. 

Now,  in  other  cities  they  may  be  able  to  find,  as  one  of  your  Con- 
gressman spoke  about,  having  these  fine  homes  vacant  in  that  city. 
I  tliink  it  was  Congressman  Crawford  who  said  that  in  his  city  they 
were  able  to  find  accommodations,  good  houses,  and  they  have  got  no 
slum  conditions.    There  is  a  totally  different  situation. 

No  tAvo  of  these  cities  are  alike.  In  no  two  of  the  cities  is  the  sit- 
uation the  same.  America  is  such  a  big  country  that  to  establish  a 
national  policy  with  respect  to  as  intimate  a  thing  as  housing  in- 
volves us  in  difficulties;  we  can  just  deal  with  generalization  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Spence.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  people  do  you  think  in  the 
low-income  brackets  would  be  helped  by  this  law?  Are  not  certain 
classes  beyond  any  help  because  they  cannot  pay  anything,  no  matter 
what  is  required?  And  how  many  people  do  you  think  there  are  in 
that  bracket? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  will  try  to  have  that  question  determined  for  you. 

Mr.  Spence.  If  we  cannot  take  care  of  that  situation,  we  cannot 
clear  the  slums.  The  slums  have  to  remain  there  unless  we  take  care 
of  practically  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  can  get  rid  of  the  slums.  Slum  reclamation  is 
a  very  simple  and  easy  thing  to  do.  Now,  Congressman,  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  at 

Mr.  Spence.  How  would  it  be  an  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  slums 
if  certain  people  cannot  be  benefited  l3y  this  act  and  who  are  still 
remaining  in  the  conditions  that  they  now  find  themselves  in  ?  How 
can  we  get  rid  of  the  slums  under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  have  to  rehouse  them. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  are  you  going  to  rehouse  them  ? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  It  is  being  done  constantly.  In  what  I  would  call  the 
normal  city  there  is  a  constantly  declining  percentage  of  people  leav- 
ing these  slum  areas.  They  are  getting  out  and  have  been  for  years. 
And  the  places  they  are  getting  out  of  are  being  abandoned.  They 
have  gotten  in  such  bad  condition  that  the  savings  banks  which 
usually  own  the  mortgage  on  the  houses  have  torn  them  down  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  them. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  slum  areas 
are  located  around  large  industrial  plants  and  the  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  the  factory  workers,  such  as  the  garment  workers,  where 
they  are  employed,  practically  all  of  them,  enjoy  employment,  and 
can  pay  a  fair  rent,  but  they  have  no  decent  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  is  a  matter  of  congestion. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Principally. 

Mr.  Transue.  Someone  said  this  morning  that  Philadelphia  was 
getting  rid  of  their  slums. 

Mr.  Frisbie,  would  you  say  that  the  slums  are  not  the  cause  of 
economic  conditions  of  the  people  living  in  them  but  they  live  there 
as  a  matter  of  choice  and  not  as  the  result  of  economic  conditions 
which  forced  them  into  those  particular  sections? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  economic  conditions  have  more  to  do  with  it  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Transue.  Well,  is  not  that  the  force  which  comJDels  them 
down  there  to  take  the  cheap  rent  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Surely. 

Mr.  Transue.  And  if  they  are  employed  in  a  city  there  must  be 
some  place  in  the  city  where  they  can  go  where  they  could  pay  the 
rent  for  a  suitable  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  In  a  great  many  cities  there  are  no  places  to  go. 

Mr.  Transue.  Then  that  is,  if  they  have  the  money  and  can  pay 
the  rent,  is  that  not  a  proper  thing  for  private  enterprise  to  go 
into  ? 

Mr.  Frtsbte.  The  housing  authorities  of  the  United  States  would 
be  delighted  if  private  enterprise  would  take  over  the  housing  of  the 
people  in  these  lower-income  groups,  but  they  will  not  do  it;  they 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.^  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  these  people  can  pay  a  fair  rent. 
That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  most  of  them  can. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Tliey  can  pay  a  fair  rent  but  they  cannot  pay 
exorbitant  rents. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  this  situation  confused  with 
respect  to  this  thing.  But  we  have  down  at  the  bottom  of  our  social 
system  in  America,  as  they  have  in  every  country,  a  group  of  people 
where  there  is  no  income. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Frisbie,  let  me  ask  you  a  question 

Mr.  Frisbie  (continuing).  N'ow  those  people  in  the  slums  are 
taken  care  of  by  welfare  organizations  in  some  way. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  some  of  them  have  income  but  they  live  in 
the  slums  anyway? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  and  then  above  that  you  begin  to  get  various 
levels,  and  you  come  on  up. 


Mr.  Transue.  What  percentage  of  these  people  living  in  the  slums 
have  sufficient  income  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  act  or 
would  be  helped  by  this  act  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Why  the  great  majority  of  them;  a  big  majority  of 
them.    The  situation  is  forced  upon  them  by  congestion. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  few  figures  on  this  subject  to  show  you 
what  is  taMng  place  and  where  this  congestion  is  coming  from. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  past  3  years,  there  have  been  de- 
molished housing  units  for  20,000  families.  At  the  present  time,  to 
provide  approaches  for  the  Triborough  Bridge,  they  are  destroying 
houses  for  another  thousand  families.  In  addition  to  that  they 
have  closed  15,000  houses  as  unfit  for  people  to  live  in.  That  ac- 
counts for  another  15,000  dwelling  units. 

Now,  there  is  36,000  dwelling  units  gone  within  the  last  3  years 
and  not  replaced. 

In  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  whole  blocks,  squares  have  been 
torn  down  and  in  other  squares,  blocks,  they  have  gone  in  and  torn 
down  every  house  that  was  in  bad  condition.  That  is  what  we  call 
slum  houses.  In  tearing  down  those  houses,  if  there  are  any  good 
houses  they  leave  them  there.  If  there  are  three  or  four  good 
houses,  they  leave  them  and  have  torn  down  the  others. 

In  other  places  they  have  torn  down  block  after  block.  In  Phila- 
delphia, there  has  been  very  broad  demolition.  So  has  there  been 
in  Detroit  and  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Transue.  Wlio  tears  those  houses  down? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  It  is  usually  done  by  the  health  department  or,  in  some 
cities,  now  by  the  housing  authorities. 

Mr.  Transue.  Where  are  the  people  who  did  live  in  those  houses  ; 
where  are  they  living? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  They  have  gone  into  other  houses  and  that  has  pro- 
duced this  congestion. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  producing  this  congestion.  These  places 
had  to  be  torn  down. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  have  referred  to  Philadelphia.  Is  it  not  a. 
fact  that  a  great  number,  even  thousands,  particularly  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  of  these  properties  were  torn  down  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  ?  That  is,  the  State  exercised  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  erecting  these  great  bridges  and  approaches? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  In  many  instances.  In  many  instances  they  were. 
Tliey  were  forced  upon  the  cities  by  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  great  majority  of  them  though  have  simply 
been  removed,  demolished  under  the  general  police  powers  of  the 
State  as  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  As  a  nuisance  or  a  danger. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  majority  of  them  have  been  torn  down  under 
the  right  to  exercise  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  represent  a  district,  a  part  of  which  is  flooded  by 
tlie  Ohio  Eiver. 

^Ir.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  And  the  floods  have  destroyed  great  parts  of  the 
^ity,  made  them  almost  uninhabitable,  by  reason  of  the  recurring 
floods,  and  particularly  by  reason  of  this  last  flood,  which  was  un- 
precedented. 
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How  can  those  people  be  helped?  They  are  not  in  the  slums. 
How  can  they  be  helped? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  do  not  need  slum  dwellings.  If  you  have  the 
housing  shortage — you  may  not  have  any  slum  dwellers  in  your 
city  at  all — all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  organize  under  the  laws 
of  your  State — I  believe  that  your  legislature  passed  a  law  this 
year  covering  that.     You  are  from  Indiana,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Spence.  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Kentucky  has  a  housing-authority  law.  All  that 
the  cities  have  to  do  to  come  in  under  this  bill  is  to  organize  a 
housing  authority  and  come  in  with  your  program  which  meets  the 
needs  of  your  city. 

Now,  here  is  a  city 

Mr.  Spexce.  The  whole  basis  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  those  in- 
sanitary conditions  which  exist  generally  in  cities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  do  not  think  that  that  will  have  any  effect? 
You  think  that  they  will  be  eligible  to  come  under  this  bill  even 
though  they  have  homes  with  sunshine  and  other  things,  you  might 
say  they  are  not  insanitary,  but  they  have  this  hazard  all  of  tlie 
time  by  reason  of  the  floods. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  sure  that  housing  could  be  provided  for  those 
people  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  the  exact  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  was  talking  about  Pontiac  and  Saginaw.  Would  you  mind  point- 
ing out  in  the  bill  what  section  you  think  would  give  us  relief  along 
the  line  Mr.  Spence  has  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  section  would  be  down  under  section  11. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Section  12,  is  it  not?  Section  11  is  out,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Section  12? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Section  11  has  gone  out  of  the  bill,  according  to 
the  information  that  we  have  from  Senator  Wagner. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  have  not  heard  that  section  12  was  out.  Certain 
sections  are  out,  but  I  do  not  think  that  one  is. 

Mr.  Spence.  It  is  really  a  slum-clearance  bill.  Here  is  the  defini- 
tion of  slums  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Right  in  the  front  part. 

Mr.  Spence.  On  page  4,  subdivision  (3).     [Reading:] 

The  term  "slum"  means  any  area  where  dwellings  predominate  which,  by 
reason  of  dilapidation,  overcrowding,  faulty  arrangement  or  design,  lack  of 
ventilation,  light  or  sanitation  facilities,  or  any  combination  of  these  factors 
are  detrimental  to  safety,  health,  or  morals. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  could  say  that  these  houses  would  come 
within  that  definition.  They  are  safe  to  health  and  morals,  but  they 
are  in  constant  danger  of  floods. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  They  do  not  come  under  that  provision.  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  provision  would  they  come  under  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Section  2,  subdivision  (1).     [Reading:] 

The  term  "low  rent  housing"  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
within  the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low  income,  and  developed  and  ad- 
ministered to  promote  serviceability,  efliciency,   economy,  and  stability;  and 


embraces  all  necessary  or  desirable  appurtenances  thereto,  including  admin- 
istrative, educational,  recreational,  commercial,  and  other  lands,  buildings,  ana 
facilities. 

That  is  section  2,  subdivision  (1).  ,        ,  v   •  • 

This  provision  you  are  talking  about.  Congressman,  m  subdivision 
(3)  refers  to  the  definitions  of  a  slum,  and  we  have  two  distinct 
things  in  this  bill.  We  have  housing  and  we  have  slum  clearance 
and  slum  reclamation. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Mr.  Spence,  I  think  if  you  will  read  section  1,  under 
''Findings  and  policy" — it  says : 

Section  1.  There  exists  in  urban  and  rural  communities  throughout  the 
rnited  States,  slums,  blighted  areas,  or  unsafe,  insanitary,  or  overcrowded 
dwellings,  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  accompanied  and  aggravated 
by  an  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  within  the  finan- 
cial reach  of  families  of  low  income. 

I  think  that  is  very  broad  language.  I  think  that  that  might  solve 
your  situation,  or  any  situation  that  could  be  conceived  of  to  arise. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  that  would  be  taken  care  of  with  the  passage 

of  this.  .... 

Mr.  Spence.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  their  being 

insanitary. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  In  section  2  we  get  into  definitions  there  I  am  per- 
fectly sure,  in  subdivision  (1)  of  section  2,  we  may  meet  a  situation 

like  that.  .  •  •     i 

Now,  there  is  the  very  answer  to  one  question  about  this  municipal 

contribution. 

Here  is  a  city  visited  by  flood,  and  let  us  say  that  they  have  slum 
areas  there  and  those  slum  areas  were  wiped  out,  as  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been.  They  were  wiped  out  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  cities  along  the  Ohio  River.  I  saw  in  those  places  people  clear 
up  on  the  roof.  So,  they  were  carried  off  of  the  roof  and  carried 
down  the  street.    The  people  there  had  to  be  rehoused  again. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  city  is  in  such  financial  condition  that  while 
its  people  who  live  up  on  high  ground  are  all  right,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  river  bottoms  along  the  sides  of  the  river  whore  the  houses 
Mere  built — such  as  was  the  condition  in  Pittsburgh  and  some  of  the 
other  Ohio  Valley  cities — that  they  were  wiped  out.  They  have  got 
to  provide  houses  for  them,  and  your  city  is  broke  and  comes  down 
here  to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  they  say,  "We 
have  got  to  have  housing  for  500  families  in  the  city  of  X."  And 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  would  say  you  must  have  com- 
plete tax  exemption.  You  must  get  the  city  to  give  you  tax  exemp- 
tion. But  the  city  holds  up  its  hands  and  says:  "We  cannot  give 
anything.  We  have  just  been  wiped  out  by  a  flood.  Our  schools 
have  been  destroyed ;  our  streets  have  been  torn  up ;  our  water  mains 
have  been  torn  up.  Don't  you  realize  that  if  we  cannot  get  the 
nioney  we  cannot  build  houses  for  these  people?" 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  says:  "Well,  gentlemen,  we 
are  very  sorry  for  you.  You  had  better  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  We 
would  like  to  help  you,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
written  this  law,  and  as  a  Federal  agency  we  must  obey  it." 

Mr.  Reilly.  In  that  case  the  slums  have  been  wiped  out. 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  Surely.  We  have  some  places  where  they  have  been 
wiped  out  by  an  act  of  God  which  has  destroyed  the  slums,  such  as 
the  earthquake  in  California.  The  slums  are  gone,  but  we  have  a 
housing  problem  instead  of  a  slum-clearance  problem. 

Mr.  Spence.  Some  of  these  people  have  moved  from  these  sections 
and  some  of  them  have  been  driven  from  them.  Some  of  it  is  a  very 
good  residential  section  of  the  citjr.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
they  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  may  get  any 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  city  would  be  able  to  rehouse  under  this  bill 
families  of  upward  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars.  A 
good,  kind-hearted  Administrator,  with  plenty  of  courage  to  face  a 
situation  like  that,  might  stretch  it  to  $1,500  or  $2,000  for  a  particu- 
lar city  under  those  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill  at  all.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is  specifically  to  deal 
with  the  normal  situation  of  slum  clearance  and  housing  in  cities. 

Mr.  Spence.  Most  of  the  money  will  be  appropriated  to  the  large 
cities  to  clear  the  slums,  and  the  smaller  towns  along  the  Ohio  Kiver 
are  not  apt  to  get  very  much  out  of  this  bill.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the  policy.  I 
think  that  you  are  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  big  cities  will  ask 
for  it.  They  are  going  to  ask  for  all  they  can  get.  Schenectady  is 
going  to  ask  for  all  it  can  get,  and  so  is  Syracuse  and  so  is  Yonkers, 
and  so  is  Toledo  and  Dayton,  and  all  of  these  cities  here  which  have 
authorities.  Here  is  Covington,  Louisville,  Ky.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  there  a  provision  of  the  bill  which  limits  the  expendi- 
ture to  any  one  State  to,  say,  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
i^ach  year? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  that  some  limitation  could  be  placed  on  the 
l>ill  and  we  might  be  able  to  work  it  out,  but  I  am  not  good  enough 
at  mental  arithmetic  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  might  get  some  idea,  Mr.  Frisbie,  from  the 
money  voted  for  flood  control.  There  was  no  limitation  there.  The 
money  was  voted  in  lump  sums  to  take  care  of  the  situation  as,  if, 
and  when  it  arose. 

So  you  could  no  more  insist  upon  something  being  put  into  this 
bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  more  than  10  percent  in  any  one 
State. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McGranery.  The  situation  is  not  the  same  in  each  State,  is  it? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  no.  That  is  why  we  have  to  have  such  a  gener- 
alization in  this  particular  bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a  national 
situation. 

Mr.  Spence.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a 
special  flood  rehabilitation  provision  so  that  it  might  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  idea  that  he  has  got  some  responsibility  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would'  not  think  so.  I  would  not  think  so  if  it 
was  distinctly  understood  that  did  not  reach  up  into  the  higher 
brackets. 


Mr  Meeks.  What  about  the  case  of  a  fire,  a  big  conflagration  m  a 
citv,  where  a  large  part  of  it,  maybe  a  portion  of  the  slum  section,  is 
destroyed.    Does  the  bill  as  written  provide  for  a  situation  of  that 

^Mr.  Frisbie.  Certainly  you  could  meet  the  housing  necessities  of 
your  people  in  your  lower-income  groups  who  were  burned  out. 
Mr.  Meeks.  Those  who  were  burned  out? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes.  .         i      i        i. 

Mr  Meeks.  There  is  one  thing  that  you  have  not  made  clear  to 
mv  mind  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Spence.  Yoii  say  that 
^liere  will  be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  m  the  section 
called  the  slum  area  who  will  be  eligible  to  housing  under  this 
act  and  others  will  not.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not 
eligible.  Wliat  is  to  become  of  them  with  respect  to  housing  mat- 
ters sanitation  questions,  and  the  means  to  health,  safety,  and  so  on. 
Do  they  not  have  the  same  eligibility  in  that  income  bracket,  m  a 
measure,  relative  to  those  who  will  become  eligible? 

A  lot  of  them  will  not  be  eligible.  They  live  m  the  slums  I  can 
find  plenty  of  slums  of  that  kind.  What  is  to  become  of  those 
people?     I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  that  you  will  find  with  most  of  those  people 
today  their  rent  is  being  paid  by  the  city. 

Mr.  Meeks.  By  who? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Being  paid  by  the  city.  . 

They  are  on  rent  relief.    Is  that  not  the  class  that  you  are  referring 

to?  . 

!Mr  I^EEKS.  what ? 
Mr!  Frisbie.  They  are  the  people  who  are  on  rent  relief.    Their 

rent  is  being  paid  for  them.  ^  ^       .     t    i 

Mr.  Meeks.  They  are  the  people  who  are  living  m  little  pigeon- 
holes, houses  in  the  slum  districts.  ^    i     ^i  •  j 

You  know  when  I  used  to  go  down  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  places,  we  would  always  pay  a  guide  to  take  us  around  in  the 
slum  areas.  We  wanted  to  see  the  sights  and  go  l?ack  home  and 
tell  what  we  had  seen.    And  we  saw  a  great  deal. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  those  districts  who,  confessedly, 
will  not  be  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  A  lot  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Meeks.  A  lot  of  them  are  not,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  ffoing  to  become  of  the  unfortunates  who  cannot  become  eligible. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Whether  on  relief  or  not,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
housed  the  same  as  the  other  people,  and  they  will  be  housed. 

Mr.  Meeks.  They  should  be  as  a  protection  to  health. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  They  will  be  housed. 

Mr.  Meeks.  And  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  The  same  questions 
pertain  to  them.  What  will  become  of  them,  what  will  we  do  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  They  will  be  housed ;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Meeks.  A  lot  of  them  have  no  employment,  and  a  lot  of  them 
are  unfortunate  cripples,  sick,  and  invalids. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Those  are  relief  cases. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Some  of  them  are  not  relief  cases.  In  general,  what 
is  going  to  become  of  those  people  ? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would  say  they  have  got  to  be  housed  at  public 
expense. 

Mr  Meeks.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  these  houses  ?  That  ques- 
tion has  not  been  answered  by  anybody  who  has  been  here. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Frisbie,  that  the  units  ought  to  be 
limited  to  some  sum  of,  say,  $4,000? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Cost? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  and  my  reason  for  that  is 
again  tlie  diiference  m  the  cost  of  land  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  slum  land  in  New  York  City  that  cost  $16 
per  square  foot.  Of  course,  there  is  lots  of  other  land  there  that 
costs  less,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  the  top  price  for  slum  land  in  the 
United  States,  $16  a  square  foot,  and  from  there  it  shoots  down  to 
5  cents,  20  cents,  and  some  of  it  less. 

Mr.  Ford.  Wliy  is  it  worth  about  $16  per  square  foot  when  the 
people  who  are  living  there  cannot  afford  to  pay  over  $3  or  $4 
per  room  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  It  is  not  worth  that  except  in  the  idea  of  the  owner. 
In  this  country  of  ours  we  hold  on  to  property  not  with  the  idea 
of  receiving,  perhaps,  an  immediate  income  from  it,  but  with  the 
idea  of  ultimate  appreciation  in  value.     That  psychology  of  ours 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  or  stimulated  by  the  zoning  ordinances 
We  have  gone  into  these  decaying  areas  like  that,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  debt  limit  of  the  city  we  zone  a  plot  of  decaying  area 
where  values  are  dropping,  dropping,  dropping.    We  zone  that  as 
commercial  and  industrial  property,  and  immediately  the  owners 
of  that  property  get  the  idea  that  one  of  these  days  Henry  Ford 
General  Motors,  or  the  General  Electric  Co.,  is  going  to  come  alon^^' 
and  buy  this  piece  of  property,  put  in  a  factory  there,  and  pay  him 
a  big  fancy  price  for  it.     That  is  what  has  been  done  with  owners 
of  that  kind  of  property  all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
Canada.     You  will  find  the  same  situation  in  the  Dominion   of 
Canada.     I  spent  some  time  this  spring  in  Toronto  looking  over  the 
housing  situation  up  there,  and  it  is  absolutelv  identical  with  the 
situation  m  the  United  States.     These  great  slum  areas  up  there 
which  consist  of  the  economic  ^^  aste  of  the  city  of  Toronto  cannot 
be  bought,  because  while  they  do  not  have  zoning  laws,  they  have  a 
series  of  restrictions  which  operate  the  same  wav,  and  they  have  all 
of  this  property  laid  out  as  industrial  or  commercial,  and  the  people 
think  It  IS  worth  much  more  than  its  value.     They  showed  me  one 
piece  of  property  where  Mary  Pickford  was  born,  and  thev  want 
$600  per  square  foot  for  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  Is  the  slum  property  in  the  city  productive  property « 
Mr.  McGranery.  Yes;  very  much  so.  That  is  the  difficulty  in 
eliminating  it.  Mr.  Frisbie,  is  not  this  the  fact,  that  in  addition  to 
what  you  have  related  to  the  committee  as  a  reason  for  the  \ncr\i 
prices  m  the  slum  areas,  that  it  is  the  actual  congestion,  and  thafa 
man  with  a  little  eight-room  house  can  rent  this  house  to  eight  fami- 
lies and  get  $40  a  week  for  it?  That  condition  exists;  is  that  not 
true  ?  ' 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  it  is  productive  property  in  that  sense. 

^T.-    u-^^P^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^''^^^  ^^®  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  upon  the  productivity  of  the  slum  property « 


Mr.  Frisbie.  It  will  decrease  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  It  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  the  city  to  eliminate 
plums.  All  you  would  have  to  do  is  condemn  the  property  in  order 
to  tear  it  down,  showing  that  it  is  insanitary,  unsafe. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  get  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  where  we  have 
to  condemn  property  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  slums  unless 
we  are  going  to  do  it  for  purchase.  Now,  even  in  New  York  State, 
which  is  the  most  liberal  State  in  tenement  laws  relative  to  the  demo- 
lition of  property,  if  it  is  an  insanitary  building,  for  example,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  condemn  it,  except  where  it  is  structurally  unsafe. 

Mr.  Spence.  Has  not  the  State  and  the  cities  control  over  the 
health  of  its  citizens,  and  under  the  police  power  can  they  not  con- 
demn a  building  because  it  is  insanitary  and  apt  to  spread  disease? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  not  primarily  because  it  is  insanitary,  but  be- 
cause it  is  structurally  unsafe. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  ought  to  have  your  charter  amended,  it  seems 

to  me. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  It  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done  presently ;  but 
anytime  you  begin  attempting  to  introduce  new  laws  dealing  with 
the  real-property  laws  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  owners  of 
i-eal  property  in  the  United  States  you  run  up  against  tremendous 
resistance,  because  the  law  that  you  are  trying  to  pass  accomplishes 
a  certain  specific  thing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  Schenec- 
tady, in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  may  possibly  do  something 
else  under  it  disadvantageous  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  That 
matter  was  definitely  established  in  the  Courts  in  the  case  of  Health 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  v.  Dhsero. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  was  a  health  case  of  the  Health  Department  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  I'hat  condemned  the  property  because  it 
was  insanitary? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  They  tried  to  condemn  it  because  it  was  insanitary. 

Mr.  Spence.  Did  they  succeed? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  they  did  not  succeed,  because  it  was  not  struc- 
turally unsound.  In  that  case  of  the  Health  Department  v.  Dissero 
the  health  department  was  trying  to  have  this  property  demolished 
because  it  was  insanitary. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  demolition  was  denied  because  it  was  not  struc- 
turally unsound. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  demolition  was  denied  in  that  case  because  the 
court  held  that  the  building  could  be  used  for  some  other  purpose, 
could  be  altered,  and  therefore  it  would  be  depriving  a  person  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  Spence.  They  had  no  right  to  order  a  change  of  the  use  of  the 
building? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No  ;  they  had  no  right  to  change  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing, all  they  could  do  was  issue  an  order  for  them  to  vacate  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  As  to  property  selling  for  $16  a  square  foot,  is  it  con- 
templated that  any  slum-clearance  projects  shall  be  undertaken  on 
property  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No.  The  way  we  are  dealing  with  expensive  slum 
property  like  this  is  through  the  erection  of  housing  for  the  people 
living  in  there  and  by  the  drainage  of  the  people  out  of  those  slum 
areas.    They  are  going  out  anyhow,  and  we  can  accelerate  that  by 
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building  decent,  sanitary  houses  for  those  people  at  an  income  rate 
which  they  can  afford  to  ^o  into.  So  that  the  condition  which  Mr. 
McGranery  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  where  there  are  five  families 
in  it  instead  of  only  two,  will  cease  to  exist.  They  will  move  out  of 
that  place,  and  they  begin  to  hit  the  spot  where  the  building  hits  the 
red,  and  the  owner  tears  it  down  in  order  to  meet  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  From  your  studv  of  conditions  in  the  slum  areas, 
particularly  in  Schenectady,  what  do  you  find  is  the  approximate 
income  of  slum  dwellers? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would  say  in  Schenectady  it  is  confined  to  people 
from  $20  down. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Per  week? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Down  to  how  low,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  it  goes  all  of  the  way  down. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Practically  down  to  nothing? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Down  to  nothing;  exactly. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  about  the  class 
of  people  that  would  be  benefited  by  this  legislation.  Now,  the  Presi- 
dent has  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion is  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed.  What  percent  of  that  one- 
third  ill-housed  would  this  legislation  reach,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well 

Mr.  Hancock.  Would  it  reach  the  top  two-thirds  of  the  one-third, 
leaving  the  bottom  one-third  out  in  the  cold  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No  ;  your  bottom  is  not  a  full  one-third.  Your  bottom 
would  be  at  most — your  bottom  level  at  most  would  be,  perhaps,  one- 
sixth  or  one-twelfth,  something  like  that,  but  not  a  full  one-third. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  really  feel  that  at  least  the  top  half  of  the  one- 
third  would  be  benefited  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  yes;  and  we  would  reach  down  below  the  top 
half  of  the  third.    The  top  half  of  the  third,  is  that  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes:  I  would  say  that  was  a  fair  approximation. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  will  state  it  was  a  fair  approximation.  That  is  the 
way  it  seems  to  me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  a  while  ago,  when  you  were  discussing  the 
question  of  local  cooperation  and  contributions,  I  believe  you  stated 
that  the  Williamsburg  project  cost  $13,000,000? 

Mr.  Frisbie.   Approximately. 

Mr.  Hancock.  And  that  your  local  municipal  authorities  had 
cooperated  to  the  extent  of  about  $21,000,000  in  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  over  a  period  of  60  years. 

Mr.  Hancock.  By  remitting  or  foregoing  taxes? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Over  a  period  of  60  years  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  what  is  the  present  value  of  that  $21,000,000 
over  a  period  of  60  years? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  It  amounts  to,  I  think  it  is,  $350,000. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  present  value  of  that  $21,000,000  would  not  be 
more  than  about  $7,000,000,  would  it  ? 
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Mr  Frisbie.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  drift  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Congressman.  The  present  exemption  is  $350,000  a  year,  or  four 
dollars  and  some  cents  per  room  per  month.  -r    •.       i.      ^-u 

Mr  Spence.  Mr.  Frisbie,  you  spoke  of  income.  Is  it  not  rather 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  income  of  these  people  in  the  lower  bracks 
Pts«  They  have  no  regular  employment  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  no 
wav  of  ascertaining  their  incomes.  They  are  only  employed  occa- 
sionally, and  there  is  no  way  to  anticipate  what  their  income  will  be, 

I  should  think.  .         ,     ,     x     ..i       u       f 

Mr.  Frisbie.   Well,  you  can,  to  a  certain  extent.    In  the  city  of 

Schenectady  you  can  say  safely  that  their  income  is  going  to  be 

pretty  constant,  at  from  $16  up  to  $20  a  week,  except  in  a  period  of 

extreme  depression.  i       i         i.« 

Mr  Spence.  He  has  to  have  a  job  to  have  that  income,  does  he  not « 
Mr  Frisbie.  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  is  an  average,  under  anything  like 
normal  conditions  of  employment  for  those  people  m  Schenectady. 
Now  in  the  city  of  New  York  these  figures  of  $16  to  $20  a  week  that 
I  am  giving  to  you  may  not  mean  anything.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  in  Philadelphia,  or  what  they  may  be  in  Cleveland.  You 
would  have  to  go  right  into  each  city,  the  people  in  each  city  have  to 
go  right  into  the  city,  go  right  down  into  the  city  and  find  out  what 
they  are,  what  their  income  is. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  income,  the  average  income 
of  $16  to  $20  a  week  ?    How  do  you  arrive  at  that  income,  and  over 

what  period  of  time?  ^^    ^  ^ 

Mr  Frisbie.  We  arrive  at  that  income  by  making  a  block-to- 
block  study  of  those  areas,  finding  out  exaxjtly  where  the  man  of  the 
house  is  employed,  and  if  a  son  is  employed,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  family  is  employed,  we  put  that  in,  and  we  find  out  what  wages 

there  were.  i       j  o 

Mr.  Spence.  Did  you  consider  how  long  he  had  been  employed « 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  we  considered  how  long  he  had  been  employed, 

and  whether  he  worked  last  year  a  full  year's  time  or  a  half  year  or 

a  quarter  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Spence.    And  also  what  has  been  his  income  for  the  past 

several  years? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Several  years  back.    We  went  back  to  1931. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  think  you  can  get  those  figures  accurately? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  have  them  quite  accurately.  One  thing  the  de- 
pression has  done,  it  has  disposed  people  in  those  lower-income 
groups  to  tell  you  very  frankly  about  what  they  earn.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  they  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  under- 
paid. There  is  not  the  reticence  about  that  that  you  find  in  the  other 
groups,  because  they  want  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  or  some  such 
reason.  They  want  to  convey  the  idea  to  others  that  they  actually 
earn  more  than  they  do.  The  people  in  the  lower-income  groups 
are  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  Do  you  prove  those  statements  by  consulting  the 
employers  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Quite  frankly,  we  do.  In  many  instances  in  Sche- 
nectady we  are  able  to  get  useful  information  from  industry  to  check 
that,  because  they  know  the  use  that  we  are  making  of  it  is  a  con- 
structive social  use. 
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Mr.  McKeough.  Mr.  Frisbie,  has  not  the  General  Electric  Co.  a 
large  plant  at  Schenectady  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  a  very  large  plant. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Were  any  of  those  employed  by  General  Electric 
in  the  occupancy  of  what  you  call  from  your  study  in  Schenectady, 
in  the  slum  area? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Was  that  because  of  their  inability  to  get  any 
proper  housing  even  though  they  were  in  position  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  a  lack  of  proper  housing. 

Mr.  McKeough.  So  that  they  were  compelled  by  reason  of  the 
economic  stress,  and  due  to  inability  to  meet  housing  requirements, 
forced  to  live  in  an  area  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  living  in? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  One  of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  enactment  would  apply 
with  benefit  to  the  people  of  Schenectady,  to  people  that  were  en- 
gaged by  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  reasonable,  fair  wages;  is  that 
a  safe  assumption? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  So  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  that 
might  accrue  to  the  picture  nationally  there  are  many  other  General 
Electric  situations  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  there  are  many  of  them.  One  peculiar  thing 
about  this  present  period  that  we  are  in  is  this :  We  are  in  a  period 
of  increasing  employment  and  of  rising  wages.  Now,  heretofore,  in 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  every  time  that  we  went  into 
such  a  period  the  old  level  of  American  life  began  to  lift  up  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  slums  right  on  through  into  higher  brackets, 
and  everybody  began  to  get  into  a  better  home,  to  buy  a  better 
automobile,  and  everything  like  that.  Now,  due  to  this  congestion 
in  our  great  industrial  centers  today  we  have  this  situation,  that  the 
minute  a  family  was  able  to,  it  began  to  spread  around,  and  those 
families,  the  heads  of  which  were  employed,  absorbed  all  of  the 
available  houses  that  there  were.  There  had  been  practically,  rela- 
tively no  new  construction,  in  the  past  4  or  5  or  6  years,  and,  in  many 
sections  as  much  as  7  years.  Now,  then,  as  the  automotive  companies, 
as  the  General  Electric  Co.,  as  the  American  Locomotive  Works,  the 
steel  companies,  and  other  companies  begin  to  call  help  into  the  cities 
to  put  them  to  work,  and  to  increase  production  to  get  it  up  to  the 
level  where  it  is,  and  men  came  into  the  cities,  there  was  no  place 
for  the  fellow  that  had  $48  or  $50  a  week  to  get  a  house,  a  house  of 
the  class  which  he  would  ordinarily  get  for  that  price.  Therefore, 
he  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  the 
fellow  that  was  making  $30  a  week,  and  against  that  fellow  he  bid 
$20  or  $50  for  that  inferior  house.  At  the  same  time,  the  fellow 
who  was  making  $30  a  week  went  down  in  the  scale  and  put  out  the 
fellow  that  was  making  $20  a  week,  and  the  fellow  who  was  making 
$16  to  $20  a  week  went  out  on  the  curb,  as  they  are  doing  out  in 
Wayne  County  in  Michigan  at  the  rate  of  100  a  day.  Now,  that  is 
State  suicide. 

Mr.  Luce.  Mr.  Frisbie,  when  the  hearings  first  began  I  approached 
them  with  the  impression  that  this  was  to  be  a  slum  clearance  bill. 
1  have  great  sympathy^  for  it,  but  some  of  the  testimony  led  me  to 


twonder  as  to  the  scope  of  the  bill.  I  read  it  through  again  and 
studied  it  last  night,  and  1  find  that  there  is  language  in  the  bill 
broad  enough  io  bring  into  the  activities  of  this  housing  proposi- 
tion every  unsanitary  and  filthy  building  in  the  United  States  that  is 
used  for  a  home. 

I  pass  much  of  my  time  in  a  country  town  of  1,000  people.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  filthy  houses  in  that  town.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  made  clear  whether  it  is  the  desire,  wish,  and  intention  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bill  to  improve  isolated  housing  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Not  isolated  housing,  Mr.  Congressman.  By  isolated 
houses,  I  understand  you  to  mean,  or  at  least  I  mean  in  answering' 
you,  the  farm,  the  individual  farmer.  Now,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  that  housing  which  we  know  is  very  bad  and  needs  to  be  im^ 
proved.  Now,  it  is  not  contemplated  to  touch  that  house  under  this 
bill  for  the  reason,  or  one  reason  that  nothing  was  put  into  this  bill 
about  that  thing  is  that  we  were  told  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  insufficient  and  in- 
adequate farm  houses,  but  when  you  come  to  the  small  hamlet,  the 
small  village,  there  is  a  provision  in  here  with  respect  to  rural 
housing. 

Now,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  of  what  we 
mean  by  rural  housing.  We  mean  the  same  thing  the  English  mean, 
and  the  English  mean  in  their  practice  a  small  hamlet  or  village. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Suppose  a  town  of  2,000  had  a  section  of  400 
inhabitants  that  were  living  in  these  shacks,  shanties,  and  so  forth. 
How  would  they  go  about  getting  the  benefit  of  this  legislation  if 
the  bill  becomes  law  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Get  a  group  of  citizens  together  and  organize  a  rural 
housing  association,  which  can  be  organized  under  the  laws,  I  as- 
sume, of  any  State  in  the  country,  to  enter  into  a  rural  housing  as- 
sociation. This  rural  housing  association  would  make  its  research 
and  establish  that  there  was  needed  in  this  town  houses  for  these 
people.  They  would  determine  the  type  of  house  that  was  to  be 
erected,  the  cost  of  the  land  which  was  to  be  acquired  for  the  house 
site,  and  then  they  would  come  to  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity and  say  we  need  for  our  town,  $250,000  for  housing,  for  rural 
housing,  and  if  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was  satisfied 
from  the  presentation  that  they  made  that  this  town  needed  those 
houses,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  would  then  make 
a  loan  of  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  which  would  onlyf 
leave  15  percent  to  be  found  by  the  rural  community,  which  they 
could  doubtless  find  in  the  form  of  land. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Has  not  that  section  been  stricken  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Tlie  limited  dividend  section 
bas  been  stricken  out,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  at  this  moment  as  ta 
that  section  having  been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  was  stricken  out  and  the  consumer  housin 
society  section,  too,  w^as  it  not,  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
,   Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  it  was,  or  by  agreement  it  was  agreed  that 
It  would  be. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  This  15-percent  contribution  that  you  speak 
of,  is  that  required  in  large  cities? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  it  is  not,  sir;  that  is,  it  is  not  made  mandatory 
in  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  But  it  is  mandatory  for  the  rural  commu- 
nities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  it  is  mandatory  for  the  rural  communities,  and 
so  far  as  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  are  concerned  we  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  to  see  it  put  on  the  same  voluntary  basis  as  the  other. 
Mr.  Goldsborough.  Why  was  it  put  upon  a  different  basis? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  drafting  of  that  section.  My  contribution,  such  as  it 
was,  to  the  drafting  of  this  bill  was  confined  to  the  sections  with 
respect  to  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  It  is  very  easily  understood  that  this  slum 
condition  exists  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Why  is  there  any  objection  to  making  a  pro- 
vision that  only  10  percent  can  be  used  in  any  one  State  ?  There  are 
48  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  fair  proposition. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  you  have  to  go  a 
little  further. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  grab  game  out  of 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  we  have  to  base  it  some- 
what upon  the  basis  of  the  population  of  States. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Certainly;  but  no  one  State  would  be  entitled 
to  more  than  10  percent.  There  are  48  States,  and  that  would  be 
one-tenth  of  the  total  of  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  we  have  States  that  could  not  use  10  percent 
of  it. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  They  would  not  have  to  use  it  unless  they 
wanted  it.  For  instance,  it  would  not  be  fair  for  New  York,  would 
it,  to  have  more  than  10  percent  of  this  money,  which  is  an  extreme 
case  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  would  want  to  study  that  just  a  little  further  be- 
fore I  answer  10  percent.  Maybe  10  percent  might  be  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  an  unreasonable  restriction  upon 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Massachusetts.  You  are  dealing  with 
big  industrial  States  with  great  numbers  of  cities  in  them  and  a  heavy 
part  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  I  will  put  it  another  way :  What  would  be  the 
objection  to  making  such  provision  which  would  guarantee  alloca- 
tion, and  not  make  this  simply  a  grab  game  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Goldsborough  will  yield  there 
just  a  minute.  Mr.  Frisbie,  going  back  to  this  local  benefit  tliat  you 
just  referred  to,  are  you  referring  to  section  10,  which  covers  the  85- 
percent  provision,  on  page  15  of  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  have  the  House  bill,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  have  the  Senate  bill  here. 

Mr.  Craavford.  My  questions  have  been  directed  to  the  House  bill. 
Have  you  been  answering  on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr  Crawford.  That  accounts  for  some  of  the  differences,  then. 
On  page  15,  section  10,  of  the  House  bill  it  provides  for  limited 
profit  housing  agencies,  and  also  for  85-percent  loans.  Now,  that 
is  contrary  to  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Goldsborough  a  few  minutes  ago* 

Mr.  Frisbie.  In  what  respect?  -j  ^r.  i. 

Mr  Crawford.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Hancock,  when  you  said  that 
the  85  percent  provision  and  the  limited  profits  provisions  were  not 
in  the  same  section.  When  he  was  interrogating  you  with  reference 
to  something  having  been  stricken  out  of  the  bill,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  that  limited  dividend  proposition  and  the  85  percent 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  limited  dividend  provision? 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Section  9  (b)  of  the  Senate  bill.  ^    ^       . 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  going  to  the  Senate  bill  now.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  section  9  (b)  of  the  Senate  bill,  page  45,  will 
<rive  relief  to  cities  of  2,000  or  100,000  where  there  are  no  slums,  but 
where  they  desire  to  build  individual  houses,  individual  projects 
to  accommodate  people  in  those  areas  through  the  organization  of  a 
local  housing  association  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  As  I  understand  it.  •         i  ^ 

Mr.  Crawford.  As  you  understand  it,  that  is  the  section  where,  for 
instance,  Saginaw  would  get  its  relief? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  either  through  that  section  or  through  demon- 
stration projects. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  they  use  section  9  (b),  page  45,  the  facilities 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  those  of  low  income,  would  they  not? 
In  other  words,  could  a  local  agency  be  organized  to  secure  assistance 
inider  section  9  (b)  and  build  projects  to  house  people  not  in  the 
low-income  brackets? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Saginaw  has  one  of  the  highest  wage  levels  of  any 
city  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  short  of  houses.  They  could 
not  qualify  then,  could  they? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Because  they  do  not  have  a  low-income  group? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right.     There  is  a  city  for  private  capital  to 

operate  in. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  private  capital  has  refused  to  go  in,  and  it  is 
unloading  the  facilities  it  now  has  at  about  40  or  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Private  capital  will  not  function  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  They  will  not  function,  and  the  banks  are  bursting 
with  reserves  and  demand  deposits. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  the  trouble  wdth  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Certainly,  and  that  enters  right  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  the  sole  excuse  for  this  slum  clearance,  but 
with  respect  to  this  low-income  house  slum-clearance  work,  I  cannot 
find  any  fault  with  private  capital  for  not  wanting  to  go  into  that. 
Tlie  money  has  to  come  from  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
from  your  savings  banks,  and  your  life-insurance  companies,  and  if 
it  cannot  make  a  profit  I  would  not  want  to  have  my  money  in  a 
life-insurance  company  or  a  building  and  loan  association  that  was 
taking  its  funds  and  lending  it  out  at  no  return  where  there  was  a 
hazard. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Frisbie,  what  does  your  authority  estimate  that 
it  would  cost  over  a  period  of  10  years  to  clean  up  all  the  slum  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  provide  people  who  have  been  living  in 
those  slums  with  adequate,  decent,  sanitary  housing  facilities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Mr.  Hancock,  we  have  never  figured  that,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Are  you  afraid  to  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  said  to  ourselves,  "If  we  ever  start  figuring  that 
thing  we  will  scare  ourselves  to  death",  because  we  are  conservative 
citizens  just  like  yourself,  and  we  are  going  to  help  pay  this.  We 
talked  the  thing  over,  and  the  conclusion  that  we  came  to  was  this, 
that  if  25  or  40  years  ago  we  had  sat  down  and  figured  how  much 
money  we  were  going  to  have  to  spend  in  American  cities  for  servers, 
for  water,  for  pavement,  for  light,  and  for  schools,  we  would  not 
have  made  those  improvements.  Take  schools  alone.  If  we  had  sat 
down  and  figured  how  much  we  were  going  to  have  to  spend  on 
public  education  in  the  United  States,  we  would  have  said  there  is  no 
such  animal,  and  the  whole  program  would  have  been  demoralized. 
We  did  it  little  by  little,  and  did  not  try  to  put  in  all  of  the  water 
niains  at  once,  and  did  not  try  to  build  all  the  schools  at  once.  We 
did  it  from  year  to  year. 

I  can  remember  when  Baltimore  over  here  had  open  sewers.  I  am 
still  that  young,  and  that  is  comparable  with  this  thing.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  if  we  try  to  estimate  it.  This  program  is  not 
going  to  go  like  wildfire.  It  is  going  to  go  as  fast  as  we  can  move 
it,  and  it  requires  the  most  careful,  persistent  research.  It  has  taken 
us  in  Schenetady  4  years  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  know  about  our 
city,  and  today  we  maintain  a  complete  and  permanent  record. 
Every  day  these  reports  come  in  on  every  piece  of  property  that  is 
ever  mortgaged  or  sold,  and  everything  like  that,  and  that  is  all  en- 
tered up  on  these  city  maps,  so  that  we  could  know  what  is  taking 
place  all  of  the  time  in  our  city.  Tlie  city  of  Syracuse  has  not  pre- 
sented a  project  yet.  They  have  been  working  year  after  year,  and 
spent  the  city's  money,  and  getting  help  from  the  University  of 
Syracuse.  Yonkers  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  all  of  these  cities,  are  making  most  careful  studies  of  the  thing, 
so  that  when  we  come  down  to  this  Washington  authority  we  will 
have  the  same  kind  of  information  that  you  would  want  laid  before 
you  gentlemen  if  you  were  directors  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Frisbie,  has  your  study  of  the  slum-clear- 
ance problem  brought  you  in  contact  with  the  mortality  rate  in 
slums  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  a  complete  record  of  that. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  have  a  complete  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir ;  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  have  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  I  haven't  it  here,  but  I  could  get  it  here  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  does  your  record  indicate  as  compared  to 
other  residential  sections  in  the  same  cities? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  there  is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  it  higher  or  lower  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  death  rate  is  very,  very  much  higher  in  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frisbie,  I  suggest  that  you  supply  or  send  us 
that  information  and  let  it  be  incorporated  in  your  statement. 


Mr  McGranery.  Do  your  records  also  indicate  the  ratio  of  de- 
linquency in  slum  areas  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  same 

cities  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Of  the  city  of  Schenectady? 

Mr.  McGranery.  Juvenile  delinquencies. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir.  i     ^i         _ 

Mr.  McGranery.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  that  information  ?  .  IT  1     -I 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that.  That  is  already  published 
in  Government  reports;  both  of  those  things. 

Mr  Hancock.  It  might  be  pertinent  if  you  had  some  record  there 
to  show  the  adult  delinquency,  too.     I  do  not  say  that  factitiously. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  have  the  traffic  violations,  too,  if  you  would  like 

to  have  them.  .       .  ^  a  \ 

Mr.  Reilly.  You  have  a  Federal  project  in  your  town  of  Schen- 
ectady, have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Wliat  are  the  units  going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  There  are  219  units,  divided  into  $1,500,000.  I  am 
assuming  that  you  are  going  to  put  in  the  cost  of  land  and  every- 
thing to  arrive  at  it,  or  do  you  just  want  the  construction  cost  alone? 

Mr.  Reilly.  I  mean  what  is  a  complete  unit  going  to  cost  for  each 
house,  for  every  family,  $5,000? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Somewhere  between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Does  that  mean  without  grant  or  with  the  grant  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  with  the  grant. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  can  you  rent  those  for  without  any  subsidy,  or 
will  there  have  to  be  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  there  will  have  to  be  a  subsidy,  because  even 
with  a  45-percent  grant  from  the  P.  W.  A.,  in  the  end  they  will  have 
rents  running  at  the  rate  of  from  $7  to  $7.50  a  month  per  room,  and 
that  includes  your  electricity,  your  electric  refrigerator,  your  janitor, 
and  your  gardner. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Who  outlined  that  building  program  for  you  people  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  We  came  down  here  to  Washington,  and  we  asked 
the  Federal  Housing  Division  to  give  to  Schenectady  the  money  on 
the  basis  of  45-55.  We  wanted  $2,265,000  for  the  clearance  of  slums 
for  other  areas,  and  houses,  and  we  wanted,  roughly,  $2,500,000  for 
new  houses,  but  we  wanted  it  for  low-income  houses  for  the  groups 
between  $16  and  $20  a  month. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Was  that  in  those  units  a  family  could  occupy, 
I  four-room  unit,  for  $28  a  month,  which  would  include  their  elec- 
tricity and  refrigeration? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  what  they  could  do  under  this  P.  W.  A.,  but 
under  the  kind  of  construction  that  we  originally  asked,  they  would 
have  had  that  four  rooms  for  $16. 

Mr.  McGranery.  $16? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Wliich  would  include  electricity  and  refrigera- 
tion, too  ? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  it  would  not  include  refrigeration,  but  it  would 
include  electricity,  including  heating,  but  not  the  heat,  and  a  modest 
private  toilet,  and  modest  electric  fixtures. 

Mr.  McGranery.  For  $16  a  month? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  maintenance  cost  per 
year  per  room,  and  by  "maintenance  cost"  I  mean  supervision,  jani- 
tor service,  repairs,  and  so  forth,  but  not  including  financial  over- 
head. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  that  is  all  taken  up  here.  Here  on  page  13 
of  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  is  detail  table  9,  in  which  the 
operating  expenses  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  per  room,  the  monthly 
operating  expenses  are  estimated  to  be  $2.95. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  about  $36  per  year  per  room? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  $36  per  year  per  room. 

Mr.  Transue.  You  say  this  project  is  to  cost  $1,500,000?  That 
is  what  it  is  to  cost  to  provide  219  units? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Transue.  It  amounts  to  $6,685  a  unit.    I  have  just  figured  it 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  are  including  the  land  ? 

Mr.  TkANsuE.  I  have  divided  $1,500,000  by  219. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  you  have  it  that  way,  it  would  run  about  that 
way. 

Mr.  Transue.  How  much  are  you  going  to  rent  them  for« 
Mr   Frisbie.  They  will  rent  for  around  $7  or  $8  per  room  per 
month.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  occupied  now  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  no;  they  just  started  tearing  down  the  founda- 
tions in  the  slum  area,  and  started  building  up  again.  In  my  figure 
I  divided  219  into  $750,000.  ^    i     ^  j    ^^  ^ 

Mr.  Reilly.  You  people  contributed  45  percent  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Will  that  accommodate  all  the  low-paid  people  you 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  not  one  project. 

Mr.  Reilly.  If  you  were  to  construct  buildings  for  yourself  in 
your  town  would  you  construct  the  kind  of  buildings  they  have 
constructed  for  you  ?  &  j      «'  ^ 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  do  you  estimate  that  you  could  produce  units 
for  sufficient  for  these  people  to  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Frisbo:.  Exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  land,  a  four-room  house 
g^^J^om  $1,700  to  $2,000,  and  a  five-room  house'for  from  $2,250  to 

Mr.  Reilly.  Why  are  you  not  constructing  houses  of  this  kind « 
Mr    h  RisBiE.  Because  the  local  housing  authorities  are  not  con- 
structing them.     It  IS  because  they  are  being  constructed  according 
to  tile  views  and  ideas  of  people  here  in  Washington 

Mr.  Reilly.  Whose  views  should  control  in  the  construction  of 
these  slum-clearing  projects? 

w^^'';/'''^'''^!'  ^  l^'r^  *^^^  *^'^  Housing  Authority  people,  they, 
with  the  people  who  live  in  the  various  cities,  know  exactly  the  type 
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of  houses  that  they  need  in  that  city,  and  they  would  build  houses 
at  a  price  which  would  fit  the  amount  of  money  available  and  the 
income  which  the  people  could  pay. 

Mr.  Reilly.  What  was  the  price  of  the  land  per  lot  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  land  per  lot  in  Schenectady? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes.  x  ^  i  j 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  it  was  quite  reasonable,  because,  as  1  told  you 

orentlemen  a  little  while  ago,  the  city  gave  us  over  half  of  that  site. 

""  Mr.  Reilly.  T\Tiat  would  it  cost  you  now  per  site  to  construct 

another  project?  .^        . 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  it  must  cost  us  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  square 

foot. 
Mr.  Reilly.  How  much  a  lot? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Oh,  a  lot? 
Mr.  Reilly.  Yes. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Well,  if  we  had  to  buy  the  lots  we  could  buy  a  lot 

100  by  150  feet  for  $100  or  so. 

Mr.  Reilly.  How  much? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  $100.  ^    .^  t,    -,  .    j 

Mr.  Reilly.  Then,  you  would  have  constructed,  if  you  had  had 
charge  of  this  money^  houses  for  about  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  m  Schenectady  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Reilly.  It  seems  our  housing  authorities  are  trying  to  see 
how  much  they  can  spend  for  houses;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  How  much  they  can  save? 

Mr.  Reilly.  How  much  they  can  spend. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  How  little  we  can  build  houses  for? 

Mr.  Reilly.  You  were  trying  to  do  it  for  as  little  as  you  could 
build  the  houses  for,  but  our  housing  authorities  seem  to  find  how 

much  they  can  spend.  .  -.      •  •     o 

Mr.  Frisbie.  You  mean  the  Washington  housing  authorities? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right;  it  looks  that  way. 
Mr.  Luce.  Would  you  object  to  having  the  writing  of  this  bill 
msake  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  a  slum-clearance  bill  and  nothing 

else? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  You  mean,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  no  houses  were  to 

be  built  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Luce.  No.  I  mean  that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  whether 
this  is  going  to  help  the  country,  the  rural  districts.  What  are 
we  going  to  tell  them?  .  . 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Congressman,  if  you  will  leave  in  the  provisions 
which  are  in  your  House  bill,  or  were  in  the  Senate  bill,  before  they 
took  out  the  section  in  regard  to  limited-dividend  corporations,  and 
this  other  section  which  Mr.  Hancock  seems  to  think  is  out,  then 
you  would  have  a  bill  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation, 
which  is  $25,000  a  year,  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  rural  sections? 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  mean  $25,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  $25,000,000  a  year.  If  you  take  the  Senate 
bill  with  those  provisions  out,  then  this  bill  is  of  no  use  to  these 
areas.  You  would  have  to  strike,  and  properly  strike  out,  from 
that  first  section  the  word  "rural." 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  type  or  character  of  a  demonstration-project 
multif amily  structure  would  you  put  on  a  farm  ? 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  You  cannot  do  it.  When  it  comes  to  the  individual 
farm  we  understood  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  working  to  meet  that  problem.  We  kept  our  hands  out 
of  that. 

Mr.  Transue.  You  are  quoting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
same  as  Mr.  Wolcott  quoted  the  President,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  do  not  quote  him  at  all,  but  we  were  told  he  was 
going  to  meet  that  problem. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Let  me  find  out  a  little  bit  mc»re  about  your 
project  at  Schenectady.  It  was  built  under  the  provisions  of  the 
the  original  N.  R.  A.  That  gave  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  right  to  set  up  a  Federal  Housing  Division  ? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  They  lend  you  55  percent,  and  make  you  a  grant  of 
45  percent? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  what  they  say. 
Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  the  procedure? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Let  us  say  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Let  us  say  that  is  done,  and  the  projects  are 
completed. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Hancock.  Then,  will  that  project  be  eligible  for  annual 
contributions  or  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  this  bill  passes  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  this  bill  passes,  then  that  project  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  That  is,  if  the 
President  decided  to  consolidate  the  Federal  Housing  Division  with 
them. 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  looking  to  that 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes ;  it  may  be  possible. 

Mr  Hancock.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  Government  will 
have  loaned  your  community  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  project, 
^ven  you  outright  45  percent,  and  then  every  renter  that  goes  in 
there  would  have  a  subsidy  for  60  years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  it  is  not.     Now,  if  I  understand  this  bill,  that 
is  not  the  situation  at  all.     If  we  take  that  over  from  the  P.  W  A 
the  Federal  Housing  Division  or  P.  W.  A.,  and  I  have  got  to  divide 

^^ w^A^^  ^^^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  clear— if  we  go  to  take  that  over  from 
P.  W.  A.  all  we  would  get  would  be  a  45-percent  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Can  they  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  dispose  of 
that  property  to  you  at  what  they  consider  a  fair  value  ? 
Mr.  Frisbie.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  can-  ves 
Mr.  Hancock.  Yes.  '  ^     • 

Mr.  Frisbie.  If  the  President  consolidated  the  present  Housin^r 
Division  and  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  then  we  could 
come  m  and  say  on  completion  of  this  thing,  "All  right ;  we  would 
like  to  buy  this  thing;  what  would  you  sell  it  for?"  We  foro-et 
all  about  the  45-percent  grant  and  the  rest  of  the  business,  and  they 
iix  a  fair  price  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  take  the  place  of  any  provisions  of 
Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  you 
thought  that  these  various  construction  projects  directed  from  Wasn- 
ington  had  been  very  expensive? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  in  favor  of  these  demonstration  projects 

under  this  bill?  ,       ,  ,     ^.  .    , 

Mr  Frisbie.  Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  demonstration  projects, 
Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation in  locations  where  they  have  no  authorities  or  cannot  estab- 
lish them  if  an  emergency  arises.  _       ^       ^  ^        .         ,  ^, 

Mr  Williams.  This  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  those 
various  projects  by  the  central  authority  here  just  hke  those. 

Mr  McGranery.  With  the  consent  of  the  local  community. 

Mr  Frisbie.  Yes,  undoubtedly;  but  they  are  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  the  authority  set  up  in  this  bill  con- 
structs those  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  say  you  personally  do  not  like  it » 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  I  personally  do  not  like  it,  and  I  am  not  for 
putting  up  demonstrations.  ,     ^  ^i        o 

Mr.  Williams.  You  think  we  have  had  enough  of  them  i 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes.  .  .    ^     i 

Mr.   Williams.  How  many  demonstration  projects  have  we  m 

oneration  now^ . 
Mr.  Frisbie.  There  are  something  over  35,  I  think,  that  they  are 

working  on. 
Mr.  Hancock.  Fifty-one  in  all. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  51  in  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  P.  W.  A.  or  Kesettlement  i 
Mr.  Frisbie.  I  think  that  is  just  P.  W.  A. 
Mr.  Williams.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  Kesettlement  projects 

also. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 
Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Cumberland  subsistence 

homestead  project? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  The  Cumberland  subsistence  project « 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No;  I  have  been  out  here  to  Berwyn,  Md.,  and  i 
looked  at  the  suburban  development  there.  ^      ,     ,      ,      ^., 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  not  been  out  to  that  Cumberland  settle- 
ment over  in  eastern  Tennessee,  where  they  build  a  $5,000  house,  and 
give  a  man  10  or  20  acres  on  a  hillside  there  to  live  in,  and  amortize 
the  debt  against  that  property  over  a  period  of  years  and  then  ex- 
pect the  grantee  to  pay  it?  ,     ,      i         •    i. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  the  Cumberland  project. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  not  seen  that  project? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No  ;  I  have  seen  the  one  out  here  at  Berwyn,  Md.,  and 
I  have  seen  housing  projects  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 

Mr.  Williams.  From  your  observation  and  experience  you  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  these  demonstration  projects? 
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^Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  criticism 
ot  the  l*ublic  Works  Housing  Division,  and  to  me,  gentlemen,  it  is 
a  miracle  they  were  ever  able  to  buy  a  single  square  foot  of  land  or 
build  a  single  house,  no  matter  what  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  do 
not  like  their  policy,  and  I  do  not  like  their  results,  but  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  it.  It  was  started  under  the  spur  of  the  emergency, 
i  he  President  wanted  to  put  the  boys  back  to  work,  and  he  had  this 
Idea  of  decentralization— I  can  use  the  word  now,  perhaps,  that  our 
friend  Mr.  Wolcott,  is  gone.  He  did  have  that  idea  of  decentraliza> 
tion  of  the  projects.  Bv  that  I  mean  he  was  going  to  have  the  work 
done  by  the  local  authorities,  and  send  the  money  to  them,  the  Hous- 
ing Division  in  Washington  acting  very  largely  in  an  advisorv 
capacity.  o         ./         »    ^  j 

Mr.  Williams.  That  could  only  be  justified  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  an  extreme  emergency? 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  permanent  legislation  we  are  proposing 
here,  is  it  not,  and  that  cannot  applv  to  this  legislation » 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  would  not  applf  to  this. 
,   Mr.  WiixiAMS.  This  idea  of  the  Government  going  in  and  build- 
ing demonstration  projects,  and  so  forth,  and  then  later  on  selling 
them  to  somebody  or  renting  them 

Mr.  Frisbie  (interposing).  We  are  getting  mixed  up  in  what  we 
are  taJking  about. 

Mr.  Williams^  I  was  talking  about  these  demonstration  proiects. 

Mr.  Frisbie.  Personally,  as  to  a  demonstration  project,  as  a  dem- 
onstration project,  I  say  that  we  do  not  want  any  more  of  them,  but 
if  we  can  take  the  name  "demonstration"  out  of  the  vocabulary  and 
say  m  the  national  housing  bill  there  should  be  a  provision  of  some 
kind  and  if  it  is  not  the  right  kind  that  is  for  you  gentlemen  to 
decide,  if  It  IS  not  the  right  kind  of  a  provision  there  should  be  some 
provision  which  will  not  foreclose  those  States  which  have  housing 
authorities  and  mav  have  a  constitutional  provision  preventing 
emergency  projects  from  creating  them,  from  participating  in  this 

ir.f^^^Knft'"^''-  \l^  ""^^  ^  t^""^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^as  probably  written 
into  the  bill  to  cover  the  situation  in  those  places  where  there  was 
no  organization  of  a  housing  authority « 

Mr.  Frisbie.  That  is  right. 

Mr  McGranery.  One  other  question  with  respect  to  rural  Thev 
have  been  shooting  at  you  quite  a  bit  this  afternoon  as  to  what  bene- 
Tena^v  ActT^  ™^''*    ^""^  ^"""^  familiar  with  the  Farm 

Mr.  Frisbie.  No  ;  not  a  bit. 

Mr  McGranery.  I  would  suggest  that  you  read  that,  and  you  will 
c^red  for^'in'thir  '""""^  gentlemen,  because  it  has  been  well 

Mr.  Frisbie.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 

The  Chairman.  But  the  farm  tenancy  bill  will  not  take  care  of  a 
housing  project  m  a  little  town  of  1,000,  2,000,  or  2,500  population. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  No,  but  it  will  take  care  of  the  individual 

^mT^Hancock.  Nobody  under  the  fann-tenancy  bill  is  subsidized. 
I^t  us  keep  the  record  straight  on  that.  That  is  a  good  measure,  and 
we  all  agreed  to  it.    Probably  most  of  us  are  going  to  agree  to  some 

measure *  ,  i    •  j     •     ^i, 

Mr.  McGranery  (interposing).  Why  do  we  say  subsidy  in  the 
farm-tenancy  bill?     We  say  loan  and  interest,  but,  m  its  hnal  an- 
alysis, it  is  a  subsidy.  ^      ,  .    ,  •„       -,  •  w      4. 
Mr.  Frisbie.  We  tried  to  be  honest  m  this  bill  and  come  right  out 

and  tell  you  what  we  were  doing.  ^    ^i    ^    1 

Mr  Hancock.  In  the  farm-tenancy  bill  you  lend  money  to  that  class 
of  tenants  that  need  assistance  at  3  percent,  and  they  have  to  pay  it 
back  over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  bill  you  lend  it  to  the  housing 
authorities  at  the  going  rate  of  interest,  21/2  or  3  percent,  and  then  you 
subsidize  the  tenants  for  60  years— quite  a  difference,  don  t  you  think  i 
Mr.  Frisbie.  We  fellows  in  the  cities  who  have  lived  with  this  pro- 
iect  so  long  have  been  contributing  to  subsidizing  slums.  We  thought 
it  was  a  part  of  the  general  welfare  work  to  take  care  of  the  health  of 
the  city,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  measles  and  other  diseases. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  since  I  have  been. 
in  Congress,  over  a  period  of  8  years,  the  Representatives  from  the 
larger  cities  have  usually  been  sympathetic  toward  problems  facing 
the  farmers.    That  is  particularly  true  of  those  from  the  State  of  New 

York. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  here  longer  than  you  have.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  that  was  not  always  true,  but  I  am  thankful  to 
say  it  is  true  now. 

We  will  recess  until  10 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5 :  25  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  Aug.  5,  1937,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  5,   1937 

House  of  Representativtis, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C , 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  to  resume  consideration  of 
H.  R.  5033,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Goldsborough,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Wil- 
liams, Spence,  Ford,  Brown,  Patman,  McKeough,  Evans,  Transue, 
Wolcott,  Fish,  Luce,  White,  and  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  the  next? 
witness,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  March  23,  1937,  respecting  H.  R.  3487  in- 
troduced by  me,  and  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  this  record.  To  date 
I  have  never  received  a  reply  to  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

March  23,  1937. 

Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seicretary:  Having  noted  your  concern  as  to  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  housing  bill  (S.  1685),  I  am  venturing  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  (H.  R.  3487),  embody hig  the 
principles  and  much  of  the  language  of  the  Wagner  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  last  year.  'My  measure  is  the  result  of  rather  extensive  studies  of  the 
whole  question  of  low^-cost  housing,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly England,  and  discussions  with  leaders  interested  in  various  phases 
of  housing  and  housing  finance.  While  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  praisewortliy 
objectives  of  the  Wagner  bill,  frankly,  as  drafted,  it  places  no  realistic  limita- 
tions on  the  class  of  people  who  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  subsidized 
housing  or  the  type  of  such  housing  to  be  constructed.  Under  its  provisions 
it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  an  income  group,  to  subsidize  whose  housing 
would  not  only  go  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Government,  but  would  l>e 
most  unfair  to  the  very  class  we  are  all  anxious  to  aid,  namely,  the  lowest- 
income  group. 

In  H.  R.  3487  I  have  endeavored  to  approach  the  initiation  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  permanent  Federal  policy  in  a  more  modest  way,  as  regards  financial 
outlay,  and  to  more  strictly  confine  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  the  group  of  people 
least  able  to  pay  their  way.  Also,  by  requiring  greater  cooperation  from  local 
and  State  authorities,  particularly  as  regards  proper  zoning,  planning,  and 
demolition  laws,  expenditures  would  be,  to  some  extent,  restrained  and  made 
more  effective. 

I  might  note  the  following  differences  in  the  two  bills  for  your  considera- 
tion : 

In  my  bill  I  provide  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  and  the 
Authority  is  authorized  to  issue  obligations  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  an- 
nually for  3  vears,  after  July  1,  1937,  while  the  pending  Wagner  bill  appropri- 
ates $51,000,000  and  authorizes  bond  issues  of  $200,000,000,  $250,000,000  (2 
years),  and  $300,000,000  annually  for  4  years  after  July  1,  1937. 
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In  an  effort  to  lessen  the  financial  burden  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
utilize  private  capital  seeking  investment  in  this  field,  I  have  drawn'  upon 
British  experience  and  provided  a  means  whereby  private  capital  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  financing  of  projects  under  the  Authoritv.  This  will  be  found 
m  section  18  (f )  of  H.  R.  3487,  and  I  particularly  commend  this  section  to  your 
consideration.  The  same  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  British  Hpusins 
(financial  provisions)  Act  of  1933  and,  from  all  reports,  is  meeting  the  problem 
of  supplementing  Government  funds  with  private  capital  with  increasing  suc- 
cess. Under  this  arrangement  the  lending  institution  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  the  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agencv  jointly  under- 
write or  assume  losses  until  the  indebtedness  is  reduced  substantiallv  and  until 
time  has  proven  that  the  project  can  operate  on  an  economic  and'  successful 
basis. 

In  the  way  of  restrictions  I  call  your  attention  to  section  2  (1)  and  (2) 
which  attempt  to  more  clearly  define  the  neediest  class  of  people  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  public  housing  and  the  type  of  such  housing.  Then,  in 
section  3  (c),  in  an  effort  to  insure  close  scrutiny  and  the  judgment  of  an 
experienced  representative  group  on  all  proposals  for  such  housing  projects,  I 
have  provided  for  a  public-housing  finance  commission,  composed  of  12  members 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  (H.  R.  3487  puts  the  administration  under  one 
man,  the  Administrator,  rather  than  a  body  of  three  as  provided  in  the  Wagner 
bill)  and  representative  of  the  public-housing,  mortgage-credit,  and  construc- 
tion interests  and  organizations,  and  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country 
who  are  to  act  upon  all  recommendations  of  the  Administrator  as  regards' 
grants  and  loans.  This  provision  also  follows  the  British  precedent,  where 
recent  legislation  has  created  a  central  housing  advisory  committee. 

As  a  further  restriction  I  have  endeavored  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  local 
and  State  authorities,  not  only  as  regards  the  financing  but  as  to  securing 
proper  zoning,  planning,  and  demolition  laws  before  grants  or  loans  are  author- 
ized (sec.  9  (d)).  Many  public-housing  authorities  feel  that  such  a  provision 
is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  to  any  really  effective  approach 
to  the  housing  problem.  Without  such  laws,  the  new  housing  provided  witli 
public  funds  cannot  possibly  eliminate  unsafe  and  insanitary  dwellings  or 
reach  the  class  of  people  intended  to  be  assisted  by  public-housing  legislation 

I  am  personally  deeply  concerned  with  this  whole  problem,  and  my  onlv 
desire  is  to  assist  in  every  way  in  making  the  public-housing  program  of  the 
Government  as  effective  as  possible  in  reaching  the  truly  underprivileged  class 
of  our  population  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  it  on  a  financial  basis  where 
the  fiinds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  may  be  supplemented  by  private  capital 
and  the  risks  involved  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  clarifying  this  very  hasty  review  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  I  am,  of  course,  at  your  service 
Faithfully  yours, 

Frank  Hancock. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary  Ickes  is  with  us  this  morning.  We 
are  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

If  you  desire,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  permit  you  to  make 
an  uninterrupted  statement  before  interrogating  you.  You  may 
proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  understand  that  the  questions  come  fast  and 
furious  when  they  once  begin. 

The  Chairman.  And  sometimes  not  entirely  germane. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKES,  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

INTERIOR 

Secretary  Ickes.  The  statement  that  I  would  like  to  be  permitted 
to  make  today,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  with 
your  permission,  is  largely  extemporaneous.  I  did  not  know  until 
yesterday  that  I  was  to  come  down,  and  I  thought  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to  come  in  and  discuss  the  matter  more  or  less  informally,  any- 
how. 


I  would  like  to  start  by  saying  that  I  suppose  it  is  very  generally 
known  that  I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the  question  of  slum 
clearance  and  low-cost  housing ;  at  least,  ever  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  administration,  I  doubt  whether  any  member  of  the 
administration  has  uttered  more  feeble  words  on  the  subject  on 
various  occasions  during  the  last  4  years  than  myself. 

In  general,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  this  bill  and  the 
companion  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  I  now  believe,  that  both  socially  and  economically  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  if  the  people  were  prop- 
erly and  decently  housed.  It  would  improve  health ;  it  would  im- 
prove moral  conditions ;  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  many  vicious 
surroundings  which  result  in  turning  out  many  more  criminals  than 
we  need  to  have  in  the  United  States,  in  my  judgment. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  during  the  last  4  years,  since  I  was 
made  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  to  take  a  part  in  some  very 
interesting  experiments  in  the  United  States  in  housing.  Now,  I 
know  that  there  has  been  criticism  in  a  good  many  quarters,  and 
perhaps  some  of  it  not  too  badly  founded,  that  our  experiments  have 
been  expensive.  I  hope,  however,  that  none  of  you  will  confuse  our 
work  in  housing,  under  the  housing  administration  of  the  P.  W.  A., 
with  other  activities  that  have  been  much  more  criticized  than  those 
of  our  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
not  been  much  criticism  of  housing,  and  generally  I  may  say  that 
when  we  inaugurated  our  clum-clearance  and  low-cost-housing  pro- 
grams, which  were  confined  entirely  to  cities  where  we  have  the  most 
objectionable  slums,  and  slums  of  the  widest  extent,  we  were  under- 
taking something  that  had  not  been  tried  in  this  country  before. 
There  had  been  some  limited-dividend  enterprises,  privately  financed, 
but  they  were  not  for  people  in  the  lower  income  groups,  but  they 
were  for  white-collar  people  who  could  pay  a  reasonable  but  not  an 

exorbitant  rent.  .  •     i -i 

One  of  the  ^rst  difficulties  that  we  ran  up  against  was  our  inabil- 
ity to  condemn  land.  Now,  I  need  not  argue  to  a  coinmittee  such 
as  this  that  if  you  go  into  a  community  with  the  intention  of  clean- 
ing out  some  slums,  and  perhaps  you  buy  some  property,  if  you  have 
to  do  that  by  negotiation,  the  owners  of  that  property  are  going  to 
ask  you  much  more  than  it  is  worth.  So  we  started  in  to  try  to 
condemn.  We  were  stopped  by  the  courts  in  that  endeavor  with 
respect  to  a  piece  of  real  estate  needed  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Tliat  put 
a  great  crimp  in  our  program,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had,  by 
negotiation,  to  accept,  in  such  an  instance  as  New  York  City,  where  a 
liousing  authority  had  been  created  and  where  the  housing  author- 
ity had  the  right  to  condemn,  the  assistance  of  the  city. 

1  think  that  we  have  made  a  very  good  showing.  Any  specific  in- 
formation on  any  aspect  of  the  housing  program  that  we  have  been 
prosecuting  so  far,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  if  you  want,  for  the 
members  of  the  housing  administration  are  here,  and  they  are  more 
familiar  with  the  actual  figures  and  details  than  I  am. 

But  I  do  beg  of  you  to  keep  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing 
as  carried  on  by  the  Housing  Administration  of  P.  W.  A.  in  a 
separate  compartment  in  your  mind,  and  do  not  mix  it  with  other 
endeavors  which  have  been  criticised  and  which  some  of  you  may 
have  criticised,  thinking  that  you  are  criticising  what  the  Housing 
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Administration  has  done.  I  think,  considering  the  fact  that  we  had 
no  plans,  that  we  had  no  precedentSj  that  we  had  no  guide  of  any 
sort,  and  that  the  thing  was  necessarily  experimental,  we  have  done 
a  creditable  job.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
after  some  of  our  housing  enterprises  began  to  be  built  or  neared 
completion,  we  became  flooded  with  application  supported  by  Mem> 
bers  of  Congress  and  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  by  Governors  and 
mayors,  for  housing  projects  in  the  various  cities  of  the  country.  To 
the  extent  that  those  projects  were  supported  and  strongly  urged 
upon  us  by  Members  of  Congress,  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  they  have  not  been  wasteful,  that  they  have  not  been 
extravagant,  that  they  have  not  cost  too  much,  because  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  Member  of  Congress  would  not  urge  us  to  spend  money 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  recklessly  and  improvidently. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  one  phase  of  this  bill  in  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested.  I  have  already  said  that,  in  general,  I  endorse 
the  principle  underlying  the  bill.  Now,  I  have  here  a  very  short 
written  statement  that  I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  supplement  that  after  I  have  read  it.  This  refers  to 
the  independent  administration  set-up  in  this  bill  and  in  the  Wao-ner 
bill.  "^ 

In  its  recent  action  on  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
Congress  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  having  corporate 
agencies  created  in  a  department  instead  of  setting  them  up  as  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Originally  this  bill,  as  introduced  in  the  House 
(H.  R.  8),  provided  for  a  separate  agency  independent  of  any  exist- 
ing department,  except  that  its  three  officers  were  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  AdministratiojL  Later  a  revised  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  House  (H.  R.  Y562).  In  reporting  on  the  revised  bill 
which  eliminated  the  provisions  for  an  independent  agency  and 
placed  the  administration  of  the  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  stated  that: 

No  other  agency  of  the  Government  has  the  facilities  to  carrv  on  the  various 
different  activities  anthorized.  *  *  *  Further,  concentrating  all  these 
functions  under  a  single  Cabinet  head  is  in  line  with  the  recent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  with  respect  to  organization  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (Public,  No.  210)  as  it 
was  finally  passed,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Farmers'  Home 
Corporation  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  board  of 
directors  of  this  corporation  are  made  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  that  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  creation  of  corporate 
agencies  with  executive  functions.  I  recommend  that  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  Steagall  housing  bill  be  amended  so  that 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  will  be  created  within  one  of 
the  executive  departments. 

Of  the  existing  departments,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  its  association  with  the  Public  Works  Administration  has 
had  more  experience  with  public  low-rent  housing  than  any  other 
department  in  the  Government.  The  Public  Works  Administration, 
for  more  than  4  years,  has  been  engaged  not  only  in  administering 
a  Federal  low-rent  housing  program,  but  also  in  financing  and  super- 
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vising  the  construction  of  thousands  of  non-Federal  public-works 
proiects.  A  housing  program,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Wag- 
ner housing  bill,  will  require  a  type  of  experience  and  personnel 
which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration that  the  two  programs  should  be  administered  m  the  same 
executive  department,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

If  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  were  placed  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  could  utilize  the  experience  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  and  thereby  avoid  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  launching  a  housing  program. 
The  establishment  of  the  Authority  under  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior need  not  interfere  with  its  being  transferred  later  to  any  de- 
partment which  may  be  regarded  as  more  appropriate,  pursuant  to 
a  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  make  the 
Administrator  and  directors  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  an  amendment 
would  conform  to  the  President's  recommendations  on  reorganiza- 
tion, would  promote  efficient  administration,  would  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  the  functions  of  the  Authority  with  those  of  the 
other  executive  departments,  and  would  insure  that  the  housing  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  with  the  full  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
tiie  Public  Works  Administration.  ,  .      ,     -rr  ^ 

A  number  of  housing  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  which  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  placing  the 
Authority  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  was  true  of  the 
original  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  (IL  R. 
1544) ;  the  bill  later  introduced  by  Congressman  Goldsborough  (H.  K. 
1644) ;  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Hancock   (H.  R. 

3487).  .  ,       . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  is  pro- 
posed under  this  bill,  and  under  the  Wagner  bill,  is  this,  to  set-up 
an  independent  agency  to  carry  on  a  purely  executive  function.  A\  hat 
questions  of  policy  will  this  board  have  to  pass  upon?  It  is  purely 
executive.  We  have  operated  a  housing  agency  under  Public  Works 
for  4  years,  under  a  Director  of  Housing.  We  have  not  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  surround  him  with  three  or  five  associates,  members  of  a 
commission,  or  advisory  committee,  each  drawing  $10,000  or  $12,000 
a  year,  each  with  an  executive  assistant  and  a  secretary,  and  the  office 
force  and  office  space,  and  what  not.  Why  treble  or  quadruple  the 
administrative  expenses  in  such  a  manner  as  that  ? 

Moreover,  it  does  not  make  sense  for  one  committee  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  this  very  hour,  to  be  holding  hearings  with  a  view  to  com- 
bining and  coordinating  the  independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while  another  solemnly  proposes  to  set  up  a  new  independent 
agency.  If  it  would  be  more  efficient,  that  would  be  another  thing :  if 
it  would  be  more  economical,  that  would  be  a  different  matter;  if  it 
were  to  have  judicial  functions,  that  would  be  still  different,  or  even 
if  it  had  quasi- judicial  functions,  but  it  is  purely  executive. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  4  years,  with  whatever  degree  of 
Fuccess  I  have  achieved,  I  have  been  able  to  run  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Public  AVorks  Administration,  including  the  Housing 
Administration,  all  on  one  salary,  and  here  it  is  proposed  to  carve 
one  function  out  of  .Interior  and  Public  Works  and  put  three  or  five 
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executives  in  charge,  each  at  a  salary  of  one  executive  who  would 
be  able  to  do  the  work  that  much  more  efficiently. 

Now,  I  have  suggested  that  the  proper  location  for  this  airencv 
IS  in  the  Interior  Department,  but  if  you  do  not  want  it  send  it  to 
Interior,  send  it  anywhere  you  please— send  it  to  Treasury,  send  it  to 
Agricii  ture  send  it  to  Commerce— but  I  beg  of  you  to  think  very 
carefully  before  you  set  up  an  agency  which  will  become  cumbersome, 
which  will  be  expensive,  and  which  may  be  inefficient,  and  the  only 
real  reason,  the  only  real  object  of  which  will  be  to  create  some  un- 
necessary jobs. 

We  either  ought  to  fish  or  cut  bait  with  respect  to  reorganizinor  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government.  We  either  ought  to  c?eate 
everything  in  the  form  of  a  new  agency,  or  we  ought  to  try  to  brinff 
things  together  in  a  comprehensive  and  cohesive  and  intelligent  man- 
ner under  the  existing  departments  so  far  as  possible,  and,  if  they  are 
not  adequate  to  take  care  of  it,  let  us  create  new  departments  There 
would  be  just  as  much  logic  in  passing  a  bill  providing  for  three 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  or  three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  as 
there  is  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  three  or  five  executives  of  an 
agency  which,  compared  with  the  great  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  a  small  affair.  As  I  say,  to  me,  it  does  not  make 
sense. 

Now  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  agree  with  the  underlyinir 
principle  of  this  bill  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
pass  this  bill  with  the  executive  set-up  as  provided  in  the  bill  I 
think  that  over  m  the  Senate,  they  have  amended  that  five  down  to 
three.  This  bill,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  provides  for  a  commission 
oi  nve. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  the  reverse. 

Secretary  IcKEs.  Three  can  do  the  work  of  five  just  as  well,  or 
better,  and  I  think  one  can  do  it  still  better,  since  it  is  purely  execu- 
tive, and  It  does  not  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  of  the 
independent  agencies  which  have  quasi-judicial  functions  This 
would  not  operate  m  that  way  at  all.  It  is  purely  executive,  and  as 
the  bill  was  amended  m  the  Senate  yesterday,  no  allocation  can  be 
made  tor  a  housing  project  without  the  approval  of  the  President 
so  we  would  have  an  independent  agency,  plus  the  President,  acting 
with  respect  to  the  allotment  for  each  liousing  project.  I  think  it  is 
quite  proper  and  right  that  the  President  should  have  the  final  say 
with  respect  to  an  allocation  for  a  housing  project,  but  if  tlie  Presi- 
dent IS  supervising,  you  certainly  do  not  need  a  chairman  of  a  hou^- 

^"S.f  ^"^"^^^^^^^  ^"^  *^^  ^^  *^^^^®  ^^^^^^y  ornamental  supernumeraries 
I  he  Chapman.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  bill,  as  we  understand,  repre- 
sents sort  of  an  interdepartmental  agreement  or  program.  Was  the 
suggestion  that  you  now  make  discussed  and  considered  in  the  con- 
ferences out  of  which  the  bill  grew? 

Secretary  IcKEs.  I  was  invited  to  sit  in  only  one  conference,  and 
at  that  conference  only  the  financial  features  of  the  bill  were  dis- 
missed, and  naturally  the  burden  of  that  discussion  fell  upon  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  have  expressed  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee my  other  views,  that  I  have  repeated  here.  Oridnally,  under  the 
bill  last  year,  a  board  of  five  was  to  be  created  if  the  bill  passed,  and 
they  were  all  to  have  the  same  powers  and  functions.    I  think  that 
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there  is  a  little  differentiation  there,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
strenuous  objections  have  been  listened  to,  at  least  to  that  extent. 
There  is  to  be  one  administrator  now;  I  think  the  chairman  is  to  be 
the  administrator,  but  he  is  to  have  two  or  three  profound  advisers, 
and  what  they  are  to  advise  him  on  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  embark  on  this  program  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale,  it  represents  an  undertaking  almost  unprecedented,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Ickes.  You  always  add.  It  is  difficult  to  subtract,  Con- 
rrressman. 

The  Chairman.  The  activities  involved,  and  the  expenditures  to  be 
incurred  over  a  period  of  years,  will  be  considerable. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Admit  that ;  that  is  not  an  argument  for  a  cum- 
bersome board.  As  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  I  have  been 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  some  $4,000,000,000  m  4  years, 
and  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  hamper  or  to  clutter  up  that 
administration  with  a  board. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  activities  were  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  efforts  to  deal  with  an  emergency. 

Secretary  Ickes.  And  for  that  reason  were  all  the  more  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  they  involved  greater  difficulties, 
more  haste  and  more  loss,  compared  to  what  might  be  done  in  a 

normal  way. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Congressman,  as  I  look  back,  after  an  experience 
of  4  years,  I  do  not  see  how  that  program  could  have  been  carried 

out  more  economically.  i.      •  • 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  my  suggestion  is  not  m  the  nature  of  criti- 
cism whatsoever.  I  rather  intended  it  as  an  answer  to  any  criticism 
that  might  be  offered. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  do  not  think  the  Congressman  would  want  to 
occupy  the  unique  position  of  being  a  critic  of  the  P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  offered  one  of  the 
most  constructive  amendments  that  have  been  suggested. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Please  understand  that  I  am  not  pleading  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  it  ought  to  be  put  in  an  existing 
department  of  the  Government.  We  have  talked  for  years  about 
doing  away  with  independent  agencies,  and  every  time  a  new  govern- 
mental operation  comes  along,  what  do  we  create?  We  create  a  new 
agency,  and  proceed  then  to  talk  about  abolishing  it. 

The  Chahiman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  imagine  that  those  who  might 
prefer  the  scheme  provided  for  in  the  bill— and  I  may  say  that  I  am 
not  averse  to  following  your  suggestion— would  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  do  what  you  suggest  if  they  were  sure  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  placed  permanently  in  your  hands,  but  the  fact  is 
that  while  you  are  a  young  man 

Secretary  Ickes.  Thank  you ;  younger  than  I  look. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  not  be  in  your  present  position  for  a 
great  many  more  years. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  the  same  argument  might  have  been  made 
when  they  put  a  Bureau  of  Keclamation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  Park  Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
the  Indian  Office  in  the  Interior  Department,  but  you  can  limit  the 
term  of  your  administrator ;  he  can  still  be  in  Interior.  You  can 
give  him  a  4-year  term,  and  you  can  give  him  his  appointment  sub- 
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ject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  Doesn't  that  give  you  ample 
protection  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
if  you  have  to  be  protected  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior' 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  think  that  the  Interior  Department  is 
going  to  have  an  entirely  different  history  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past,  m  some  one  or  two  sp)ots. 
Mr.  Luce.  Mr.  Chairman 


i  V 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luce. 
Mr    Luce.  Mr.  Ickes,  you  referred  to  various  housing  activities 
that  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Interior  Department. 
Secretary  Ickes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luce.  Will  you  tell  us  what  their  present  governmental  status 
is? 

Secretary  Ickes.  They  belong  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  are  operated  directly  by  the  Government,  except  as  to  our  New 
York  City  housing  projects.  In  New  York  City  we  have  leased  them 
to  the  housing  authority,  and  our  policy  is  to  lease  or  sell  these  proj- 
ects to  the  local  communities  when  they  have  set  up  housing  authori- 
ties which  are  in  position  to  take  them  over. 

I  would  like  to  interject  another  thought  at  this  time,  if  I  may 
Congressman  Luce.  It  was  the  Public  Works  Administration  which 
drafted  bills,  through  its  legal  department,  and  sent  them  out  to  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
Thirty  States  have  now  adopted  these  bills,  practically  uniform  bills. 
I  understand  that  now  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
housing  authorities  to  come  in  and  destroy  all  of  our  experience 
just  wipe  out  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, set  up  an  entirely  new  agency,  and  start  all  over  again.  There 
are  some  who  suggest  that  we  entrust  the  program  to  those  who  have 
not  had  any  experience  at  all. 

Mr.  Luce.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  projects,  or  how 
large  a  proportion  of  them,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  local  au- 
thorities ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Just  the  two  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Luce.  And  what  would  be  their  status  if  your  amendment 
would  be  adopted? 

Secretary  Ickes.  There  would  not  be  any  change  in  the  status  of 
those  two.    There  has  been  a  valid  lease  entered  into. 

Mr.  Luce.  Then  you  would  have  two  distinct  offices  connected  with 
housing  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Oh,  no;  not  so  far  as  those  projects  are  con- 
cerned, unless  there  is  a  default  in  interest  or  nonpayment  of  the 
principal  when  due.  They  are  operated  by  a  lessee,  just  as  any  othei- 
piece  of  property  would  be,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Luce.  Tliere  is  anotlier  aspect  of  this  question.  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  if  that  purpose  can  be 
achieved  in  a  legitimate  way.  When  I  came  down  liere  some  18  or  20 
years  ago  there  was  just  beginning  to  be  adopted  a  system  that  has 
come  to  be  popularly  known  as  50-50,  under  which  new  enterprises 
were  to  be  financed  half  by  the  Federal  Government  and  half  by  the 
locahties.  That  system  I  always  doubted,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  questioned  now  that  we  have  built  up  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  public  highways. 
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But  the  tendency  to  go  still  further  has  been  developing  with  great 
rapidity  of  late,  and  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  proposal  that 
reforms,  shall  I  call  them,  of  great  public  good  to  the  communities 
shall  be  financed  primarily  by  the  Central  Government.  Montana 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  but  that 
State  has  to  pay  its  taxes  to  remove  those  slums,  and  the  whole 
afi'air  is  to  be  a  Federal  affair.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mayor 
of  the  biggest  city  of  the  United  States  comes  down  here  and  asks 
that  the  pennies  of  Montana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 
shall  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  not  yet  had  a  further  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  government  than  is  now  placed  before  us. 

Could  you  tell  me  why  we  should  not  at  least  follow  the  50-50 
system,  or  make  it  25-75,  if  you  want,  but  some  system  under  which 
local  benefits  and  local  advantages  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  local 
taxation  ?  . 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  my  views  on  it,  Con- 
gressman. Most  of  these  cities  are  up  to  or  so  near  their  debt  limi- 
tation that  they  could  not  participate  in  any  effective  program  of 
slum  clearance.  But  over  and  above  all  that,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
purely  a  local  question.  When  the  United  States  goes  to  war,  it  is 
not  a  local  question  as  to  whether  the  slums  shall  furnish  their  fair 
share  of  soldiers.  We  go  in  and  take  them.  Now,  if  they  have  been 
breeding  undersized,  rickety,  underfed  men  in  those  slums,  we  do 
not  get  the  men  to  defend  our  country  when  we  need  defenders,  and 
so  it  is  a  bigger  question  than  a  local  question.  Congressman.  It  is  a 
question  of  raising  sound  men  and  women  who  are,  regardless  of  their 
local  residence,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Now,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  local  governments  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  wish  that  every  city  in  the  country  could  see  its  duty 
and  were  able  to  perform  its  duty  when  seen,  but  if  they  cannot  or 
won't  do  it,  then  it  may  devolve  upon  the  United  States  Government. 
I  think  that  Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance  and  housing  can  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  economy,  to  tha  degree  that  you  are  carrying  a 
load  of  underfed,  badly  nourished  men  and  women  who  camiot  look 
forward  to  a  normal  life  of  average  activity,  and  to  the  extent  that 
you  are  breeding  children  in  surroundings  that  are  conducive  to 
degeneration  and  crime  and  vice — all  of  which  result  in  loading  down 
our  national  economy. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  concur  with  everything  you  say  there. 

Secretary  Ickes.  And  my  answer  is  that  if  local  governments  can- 
not do  it,  we  must. 

Mr.  Luce.  If  it  is  of  vital  importance,  of  course  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  can  meet  the  situation  as  far  as  constitutional  limitations 
can  permit,  and,  if  they  prevent,  constitutions  can  be  changed  in  the 
States. 

Now,  in  principle,  the  arguments  that  you  present  would  apply 
even  more  strongly  to  the  matter  of  good  roads.  From  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  it  has  been  known  that  good  highways  are  essential  in 
time  of  war,  and  they  are  as  great  a  Federal  concern  for  us  as  they 
are  a  local  concern,  but  we  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  States 
shall  feel  their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  that  they  shall  have  a 
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share  in  the  decision  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  that  the  States 
shall  have  to  contribute  one-half  of  what  is  spent  on  good  roads. 

Now,  there  has  not  been  a  break  in  that  in  the  last  generation  in 
Congress  until  now,  except  for  the  temporary  exigencies  of  the  de- 
pression, but  here  is  a  system  where  it  is  contemplated  the  projects 
shall  be  financed  for  60  years  by  the  Government,  and,  therefore 

Secretary  Ickes  (interposing).  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is  to  re- 
peat vv'hat  I  have  said,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable.  I  would  not 
argue  for  a  minute  with  you.  Congressman  Luce,  on  your  theory.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  perfectly  sound  theory.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped,  and 
I  am  still  optimistic  enough  to  hope,  that  when  the  benefits  of  slum 
clearance  have  been  brought  home  by  actual  results  to  local  communi- 
ties and  States,  that  they  will  participate  in  this  program  on  a  fair 
basis. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  why  not  compel  them  to  participate? 

Secretary  Ickes.  We  cannot.  How  would  you  compel  them?  The 
State  is  sovereign.    We  could  not  compel  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Luce.  We  have  solved  that  in  the  matter  of  highways.  It  has 
there  been  accomplished  most  efficiently,  and  to  a  very  huge  extent, 
and  in  other  50-50  propositions. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  some  people  are  more  interested  in  high- 
ways than  they  are  in  children. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  is  not  an  answer,  begging  your  pardon. 

Secretary  Ickes.  The  one  has  to  be  built,  and  the  other  is  an  act 
of  God,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  children,"  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  give  us  a  sound,  well-brought-up  child- 
hood, because,  after  all,  we  then  get  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  once  you  start  on  a  venture  of  that  kind,  you  may 
say  that  the  dual  system  of  government  is  ended. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  admit  that  there  is  that  danger,  but  we  have 
been  going  along  in  housing  from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  the  Re- 
public was  founded,  until  we  now  have  some  astonishing  results  in 
the  form  of  slums. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  here  is  the  novel  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  assume  complete  authority  and  responsibility  for  a 
local  function,  primarilv  local.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  factor  of 
Federal  interest  in  the  thing,  and  I  should  not  demur  if  we  did  not 
depart  beyond  the  point  that  we  have  already  reached. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  have  every  respect  for  your  point  of  view.  I 
can  see  how  it  can  be  held  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  but  I  just  have 
a  little  different  slant  on  it,  and  I  would  merely  be  repeating  what 
I  have  already  said  if  I  should  indulge  myself  further  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  ff'scussion  with  you. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  is  all  that  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  Monana  has  been  referred  to; 
States  in  its  financial  category  would  not  suffer  from  taxation  be- 
cause of  any  undertaking  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Governiiient,  making  the  Federal  Government  the  unit  of  taxation, 
would  tliev? 

Secretary  Ickes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  is  more  likely 
to  help  Montana  than  Montana  is  likely  to  help  New  York. 

Mr.  Luce.  Do  you  think  that  Montana  does  not  contribute  any- 
thing toward  civic  projects?  .  ,|  . 


The  Chairman.  The  point  that  I  am  undertaking  to  make  is  that 
New  York  is  the  largest  Federal  tax-paying  State  in  the  Union,  and 
any  scheme  to  tax  both  New  York  and  Montana,  if  the  benefits  are 
distributed  fairly,  will  certainly  inure  to  the  benefit  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Luce.  These  benefits  are  all  going  to  the  big  cities  of  our 

country.  -n  j  x        • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  future  will  determine, 
but  as  far  as  we  see  right  now,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  benefits 
will  probably  go  to  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  McKeough.  May  I  ask  the  Secretary  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  much  impressed  with  your  observations  as 
to  the  national  character,  just  from  the  standpoint  of  benefits,  of  this 
slum-clearance  legislation,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
your  experience,  as  the  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  including 
housing,  has  strengthened  that  opinion,  whether  the  benefits  that 
liave  accrued  from  the  housing  activities  of  P.  W.  A.  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  strengthening  of  your  opinion  that  this  is  a 
national  picture. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  in  this  sense.  Congressman :  Of  course,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  watch  the  effect  on  a  new  generation  of  better 
housing  conditions  and  more  healthful  surroundings,  but  the  deeper 
we  get  into  the  study  of  morals,  the  deeper  we  get  into  the  study  of 
the  cost  of  slums,  the  more  deeply  are  we  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity for  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  McKeough.  And  you  have  a  right,  as  the  result  of  that  ex- 
perience, to  look  forAvard  to  a  higher  expectancy  of  benefit? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  do  not  think  that  that  can  be  reasonably 
doubted. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  I  am  attempting  to  bring  out  is  that  I 
share  your  view  that  this  is  a  national  benefit,  even  though  it  may 
be  provincial  in  its  application,  and  there  is  one  thing  you  have 
said  that  has  impressed  me,  and  that  is  that  when  the  Nation  is  in 
danger,  they  reach  into  the  population  wherever  that  population 
might  be  located  for  the  defenders  of  the  Nation.  I  have  in  mind, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  district  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting, including  South  Chicago,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  bring 
into  play  the  benefits  of  this  particular  legislation,  where  there  are 
many  families  living  now  in  housing  that  certainly  is  not  up  to  tlie 
American  standard,  and  in  which  families  have  contributed,  in  the 
last  World  War,  as  many  as  five  stalwart  defenders  of  the  Nation's 
honor. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, a  great  many  men  from  districts  of  that  kind  who  were 
called  could  not  be  accepted,  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and 
those  disabilities  Avere  clearly  and  distinctly  traced  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  McKeough.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  demonstration 
projects,  as  provided  in  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  that  j^erhaps  we  have  not  exhausted  all  of 
the  possibilities  so  far  as  demonstration  projects  are  concerned,  but  I 
ftlso  think  that  when  we  shall  have  finished  with  the  slum-clearance 
projects  that  we  haA^e  already  built  or  have  in  course  of  completion 
^ve  will  have  a  thoroughly  complete  laboratorj^ 
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Mr.  Reilly.  Are  you  in  favor  of  providing  a  sum  for  limited 
profit  set-ups? 

Secretary  Ickes.  No  ;  I  am  not.  We  abandoned  that  very  early  in 
our  Public  Works  Administration.  We  financed  seven  limited-divi- 
dend projects,  and  I  personally  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  be- 
cause it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  that  was  the  thing  that  we  should 
be  interested  in. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  many  of  the  projects  under  way  by  the  Hous- 
ing Division  have  been  completed  and  occupied  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Will  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Gray.  There  are  nine  occupied  now.  There  will  be 
4  or  5  more  by  the  15th  of  August,  and  about  45  between  now  and 
January. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Mr.  Gray  is  Director  of  the  Housing  Division  of 
P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  Hancock.  They  are  all  Federal  projects? 

Sscretary  Ickes.  They  are  all  Federal. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  the  case  of  the  two  that  you  mentioned  awhile 
ago,  which  you  have  leased  to  local  authorities,  do  those  projects 
become  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  law? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Restricted  to  citizens,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hancock.  No;  do  they  become  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance or  annual  subsidies  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  may  be  subject  to  correction,  but  I  would  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Foley.  That  is  right.  They  would  not  be  subject  to  financial 
assistance  while  they  are  leased. 

Mr.  Hancock.  As  long  as  they  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  they  would  of  course  become  eligible  for  subsidies 
under  section  9  of  this  bill,  would  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  As  long  as  they  are  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  keep  them 
financed  and  properly  maintained,  just  as  a  private  individual  would 
have  to  keep  his  property.  Otherwise  the  properties  would  go  to 
pot. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  is  your  procedure  in  making  those  projects 
real  low-rent  housing  projects? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  we  figure  in  a  subsidy  of  45  percent,  just 
as  we  have  on  our  other  public- works  projects,  and  we  keep  the 
cost  down  as  far  as  we  can.  Of  course,  in  considering  cost,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  I  referred  to  in  my  opening  statement,  that  we 
have  been  under  great  difficulties,  because  we  have  had  to  buy  land 
by  negotiation  except  only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  exercised 
power  to  condemn  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government.  TVTiile  we 
are  keeping  cost  down,  we  have  never  cut  our  labor.  Labor  has 
been  paid  the  local  going  rate  in  every  instance,  and  as  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  aware,  that  is  a  high  rate.  We  have  just  exer- 
cised all  of  the  ingenuity  of  which  we  were  capable  in  devising 
economies  consistent  with  building  a  substantial  structure  that  would 
outlive  its  period  of  amortization.  We  have  cut  down  all  the  costs, 
and  we  have  tried  to  keep  down  operating  costs,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  one  can  do. 

Mr.  Hancock.  After  writing  off  the  45  percent,  what  is  the  aver- 
age rental  charge  per  room? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  is  the  average  of 
all  of  our  projects.  ^         .,,      ,     .        . 

Secretary  Ickes.  And  that  is  pretty  good,  I  will  submit  when  you 
consider  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have  had  to  build. 

Mr  Hancock.  Based  on  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  that 
would  house  a  class  of  people  who  have  an  income  of  approximately 
$1000  or  over.     Isn't  that  correct? 

Secretary  Ickes.  $1,000  to  $1,200,  along  m  there. 

Mr  Hancock.  Mr.  Ickes,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  provisions  . 
of  this  bill  and  its  purposes,  what  percent  of  that  class  of  our  peo- 
ple that  is  constantly  referred  to  as  "one-third  of  our  citizenslup 
who  are  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  and  ill-housed" .,  •    •,   u  ^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  more  than  a  third,  but  we 

will  take  one-third.  --^^ 

Mr.  Hancock.  Just  assume  it  for  the  purpose  of  argument.  What 
percent  or  what  part  of  that  one-third  would  benefit  under  this  biU, 

in  vour  judgment  ?  , ,  ,  i  ^i  _ 

Secretary  Ickes.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  upon  the  per-room 
cost  in  the  final  analysis.  I  do  not  know  what,  when  they  get  goii^ 
in  the  operation  of  this  bill,  the  per-room  cost  wiU  be.  Labor  costs 
are  higher  now  and  material  costs  are  higher.  They  may  be  able 
to  build  more  cheaply,  if  they  have  the  power  of  conde^nnation,  and 
they  may  be  able  to  get  land  more  cheaply,  but  that  would  be  only 

^  mT Hancock.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
extend  to  any  group  of  our  people  whose  family  incomes  were  less 

than  $700?  ^        ,  _     ^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  I  say  that  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  could  you  make  them  do  iti 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  I  may  get  m  friendly  difficulties  with  Con- 
gressman Luce,  but  I  think  it  is  an  obligation  on  the  State  to  s^  that 
all  of  its  citizens,  except  these  derelicts,  those  who  wont  work  and 
do  not  want  to  work,  should  be  properly  housed,  m  the  interest  of 
national  health  and  national  economy. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Have  you 

Mr  Luce.  Just  one  moment.  I  would  not  have  the  Secretary  for 
a  moment  think  that  I  do  not  agree  absolutely  with  him  on  that. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  know  that  you  agree  on  that. 

Mr  Hancock.  In  view  of  the  subsidy  ceiling,  so  to  speak,  that  has 
been  fixed  in  the  bill,  how  could  you  possibly  build  dwelling  units  at  a 
cost  of,  say,  $1,000  a  room,  and  make  it  come  within  the  reach  ot 
families  whose  incomes  were  $700  or  $800? 

Secretary  Ickes.  We  may  not  be  able  to.  ^  .    ,,     c.      ^         a 

Mr  Hancock.  An  amendment  has  been  offered  in  the  benate,  ana 
adopted,  as  I  understand  it,  which  directs  this  legislation  toward 
those  in  the  lowest-income  brackets,  which  is  a  provision  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  bill  that  I  introduced.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
practical  or  possible  way  to  make  this  legislation  help  that  group? 

Secretary  Ickes.  You  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  limitations  of  this 

bill? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes.  ,        ,     ,  i.  xi. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  can  reach  those 

people  who  are  on  relief  or  who  lack  sufficient  income  to  pay  even  the 

proposed  low  rentals. 
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Mr.  Fish.  May  I  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  amend- 
ments offered  and  adopted  by  the  Senate? 

Secretai-y  Ickes.  They  have  been  so  fast  and  furious  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  endorsing  the  original  Wagner  bill  of  last  year, 
and  the  first  Wagner  bill  of  this  year — and  you  are  present  here  to 
endorse  the  House  bill — do  you  mean  that  you  are  merely  endorsing 
the  general  objectives? 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Haxcock.  You  would  not  care  to  pass  on  the  soundness  of  the 
financial  provisions  of  any  of  these  bills,  would  you? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  that  it  might  be  well  at  this  point  for  me 
to  say  that  I  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  among  the  light  reading  permitted  me  by  the  doctors 
has  not  been  the  Steagall  bill,  so  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  its  precise 
details  as  I  might  be. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  you  had  confined  your  reading  to  either  one  of 
these  bills,  you  probably  would  not  be  here  today. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  that  that  is  right.  I  am  merely  endors- 
ing the  general  objectives. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Are  you  opposed  to  local  financial  assistance? 

Secretary  Ickes.  By  no  means.    I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not  your  best  judgment  that 
local  financial  assistance  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  this  legislation  reaches  the  lowest-income  families? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think,  ultimately,  that  is  true.  It  is  always  de- 
sirable and  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  carry  the  benefits  so  far 
as  they  ought  to  be  carried,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  the  local 
comniunities.  Congressman  Luce,  ought  to  be  dragged  in  by  their 
ears,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Luce.  Good. 

Secretary  Ickes.  And  I  think  that  they  ought  to  forego  taxes  and 
charges  for  municipal  services,  because  statistics  show,  and  they 
have  been  taken  by  disinterested  bodies  in  more  than  one  city  with 
respect  to  certain  slum  areas,  that  they  cost  the  municipality  more 
than  they  yield  in  taxes,  and  the  municipalities  ought  to  take  that 
into  account. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee,  give  us  your  concept  of  the  practical  operations  of  this 
bill,  beginning,  for  instance,  with  an  application  filed  by  a  local 
housing  authority  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  to  illustrate,  and  bring 
It  up  to  completion,  and  the  possible  cost  and  character  of  structure, 
and  the  class  of  tenants  that  would  be  selected  and  how  they  would 
qualify  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  am  glad  that  I  got  my  disclaimer  in  in  time. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  do  it,  but  there  are  members  of  my  staff 
who  could. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  seeking  that  information,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  going  to  be  called  on  when  we  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
give  practical  illustrations  of  how  the  bill  would  apply  here  there, 
and  yonder.  ' 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  cannot  tell  that  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
I  can  tell  it  so  far  as  public  works  is  concerned.    I  know  how  we 
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have  operated.  How  this  will  operate  I  cannot  say,  because  unfor- 
tunately, I  have  not  been  able  to  give  much  study  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Haxcock.  Mr.  Ickes,  if  we*' do  a  complete  job  of  f"i  .eleg- 
ance in  the  United  States,  and  treat  all  of  our  citizens  alike  in  the 
matter  of  providing  better  sanitary  dwellings  for  them,  ^vhat  in 
your  opinion  would  be  the  ultimate  financial  involvement  to  the 
Government,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill «  t3„,.„„j 

Secretary  Ickes.  It  would  be  very  large.  I  do  not  know.  Bejond 
certain  figures  I  cannot  count.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hancock.  We  are  used  to  very  large  figures. 

Sporetarv  Ickes.  Very  large  figures. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Would  it  be  under  $50,000,000,000,  or  over,  m  your 

^^Secretary  Ici^s.  Can  anyone  back  there  answer  that? 
Mr.  Foley.  It  will  be  under. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  do  not  know.  -r.  i       i_  4.- 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  will  be  delighted  to  guide  you.    It  has  been  esti- 

mated  that  between  now  and  1950,  we  will  need  approximately 

15,000,000  dwelling  units. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes.  ,     i    -i^    ^  ^i.  •      ^ 

Mr.  Hancock.  Assuming  that  they  are  to  be  built  at  the  maximum 

^"^Selretary  Ic^Is  that  the  total  dwelling  cost  in  the  whole  United 
States,  of  all  classes,  or  merely  slum  clearance?   ..,.,,,, 

Mr.  Hancock.  My  understanding  is  that  it  included  all  classes. 
But  in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  under  this  bill  of  slum 
reclamation,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  around  51/2 
million  dwelling  units.    I  think  that  that  is  very  conservative 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  that  that  is  conservative.  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  more  than  that.  , 

Mr.  Hancock.  At  $4,000  apiece,  that  will  be  a  little  m  excess  of 
$20,000,000,000.  Then,  under  the  subsidy  Provisions  of  the  bill,  for 
I  period  of  60  years  we  would  have  to  pay  $40,000,000,000  additional, 
would  we  not,  so  that  it  would  ultimately  involve,  at  a  conservative 
figure,  around  $60,000,000,000?  ..^        ^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  before  a  committee  of  ex-- 
perts,  that  can  do  its  own  figuring.  I  have  not  computed  the  total 
subsidy  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  $20,000,000,000  program,  so 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on  your  figures. 

Mr  Hancock.  I  think  that  it  is  well  to  let  the  country  know  what 
kind  of  a  campaign  we  are  launching  here,  and  what  is  the  "Jtimate . 
objective,  because  you  do  not  want  to  start  here  and  give  1T5,UUU 
families  new  homes  and  subsidies,  and  leave  the  other  deserving 
clflssp^  out 

Secretary  Ickes.  Of  course,  it  should  be  taken  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger  that  a  sustained  building  program  of  that,  or  possibly 
considerably  lesser,  volume  in  a  series  of  years  would  practically 
insure  that  new  economic  era  that  we  were  promised  under  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  if  I  am  right.  Congressman  Fish,  because  of 
the  work  given  to  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  all  the  rest,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  wrong  impression 
from  some  of  these  questions.  I  admit  as  an  off-set  that  there  would 
be  the  value  of  these  new  projects,  together  with  the  wealth  created 
to  bring  them  about. 
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Secretary  Ickes.  Undoubtedly.  We  would  be  adding  not  only  to 
the  economic  assets,  but  to  the  health  and  spiritual  assets  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Then  we  might  extenuate  that  impression  that  my 
questions  created  by  subscribing,  if  there  are  some  of  us  here  who 
want  to  subscribe  to  it,  to  the  doctrine  that  no  nation  can  impoverish 
Itself  by  employing  its  unused  material,  man  power,  and  wealth  in 
improving  its  equipment  and  resources.    Do  you  subscribe  to  that « 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes;  but  I  might  say  at  this  time  that  after  I 
got  deeply  into  the  Public  Works  program,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  expend  all  of  the  Public  Works  money  for  dwellings,  I  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  spent  than  it  was  spent., 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  would  you  feel  this  morning  if  you  were  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  facing  this  program? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Off  of  the  record. 

**♦♦♦♦» 

Mr.  Fish.  As  one  Kepublican,  and  an  unreconstructed  Kepub- 
lican ^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  You  are  not  unreconstructed. 

Mr  Fish.  I  want  to  say,  as  one  Bull  Moose  to  another  [laughter], 
that  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment that  you  have  offered  here,  largely  because,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, I  consider  that  you  have  handled  the  Public  Works  in  an 
honest  and  efficient  manner,  and  I  think  that  if  your  amendment 
were  adopted,  and  if  this  bill  were  turned  over  to  your  supervision 
that  we  would  get  efficient  and  honest  results.  ' 

Secretary  Ickes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fish.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  had  the  benefit  of 
experience  m  public  work  and  also  in  connection  with  some  of  these 
buildings  that  are  supposed  to  be  low-cost  housing. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Are  you  referring  to  our  low-cost  housing,  or  to 
something  else  ? 

Mr.  Fish.  I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  housing  program  that 
you  have  had  under  your  control,  which  did  not  turn  out  to  be  low- 
cost  housing,  where  the  rooms  are  rented  at  $11. 

Secretary  Ickes.  No  ;  that  was  not  ours. 

Mr.  Fish.  Wasn't  it,  in  the  early  days  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Do  you  mean  the  limited  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Those  were  not  Federal  projects. 
•      Mr.  Fish.  I  thought  that  you  had  general  supervision. 

Secretary  Ickes.  We  loaned  money  there. 

Mr.  Fish.  Didn't  you  have  supervision? 

Secretary  Ickes.  No;  we  had  no  supervision. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  That  was  the  thing  that 
was  really  holding  me  back,  because  this  is  a  different  proposition. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Before  you  came  in  I  stated  that  after  seven  of 
those  projects,  I  decided  on  my  own  motion  to  throw  the  whole 
program  out  of  the  window,  and  since  then  we  have  not  helped 
fanance  limited-dividend  projects. 

Mr.  Fish.  In  the  early  days,  I  thought  that  you  had  control  and 
could  regulate  the  prices  of  rooms,  but  I  understand  not. 

Now,  as  to  this  bill,  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
everybody  that  this  must  be  a  low-cost  housing  project,  and  those 
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who  have  testified,  including  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  practically 
everyone  else,  say  that  they  want  to  get  these  rooms  down  to  it)0  a 
week,  or  six  at  the  most. 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  right,  or  even  lower. 

Mr.  Fish.  Or  even  lower  outside  of  Chicago  and  ISew  York,  l^o 
vou  figure  that  your  Department  could  control  the  whole  thing, 
under  your  supervision,  without  having  three,  four,  or  five  special 

administrators  to  do  this  work?  -r    i  •   i   .i    ^  ^i  ^  i^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  Why,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  that  they  would 

iust  get  in  each  other's  way.  . .      ^      n  wi     o       *« 

Mn  Fish.  As  you  know,  tliis  bill  provides  for  five,  and  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  limiting  it  to  three. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes.  .       -^  ^      u  * 

Mr  Fish.  One  of  which  should  be  of  the  minority  party,  but 
whether  that  means  anything,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  know. 
Secretary  Igkes.  It  still  means  something,  Mr.  Congressman. 
Mr  Fish.  A  party  means  something,  but  whether  it  is  ever  car- 
ried out,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  if  you  had  the  appointment  it 
would  be.  But  do  we  actually  need  the  three,  if  we  placed  the  whole 
project  under  your  supervision? 

Secretary  Ickes.    I  think  that  we  need  one   able,  upstanding, 
straight-shooter,  who  knows  how  to  say  no,  and  when  you  get  a 
debating  society  trying  to  run  an  executive  job  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  compromise,  of  give  and  take.     The  weakness  of  it  is  not 
merely  through  inefficiency  at  the  top ;  the  weakness  is  m  agreeing 
to  sometliing  that  the  X  member  on  the  board  wants,  in  considera- 
tion of  something  that  the  Y  member  on  the  board  wants,  and  1  can- 
not conceive  of  anything  more  inefficient.  j    x  ^      o 
Mr.  Fish.  Than  having  a  board  of  three,  or  even  a  board  of  two? 
Secretary  Ickes.  I  would  not  want  a  board  of  two. 
Mr  Fish   I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  when  we  get  to  that 
stage,'  event^ually,  that  there  be  one  administrator,  or  whatever  they 
call  him  in  the  bill,  with  two  assistants.    Of  course,  you  have  to 
have  some  assistants.                                    ni.no 
Secretary  Ickes.  Wouldn't  that  naturally  follow  ? 
Mr.  Fish.  And,  of  the  two  assistants,  that  they  not  be  of  the  same 
party.    That  would  not  break  your  heart,  would  it? 
Secretary  Ickes.  No  ;  I  might  struggle  along  under  that. 
Mr  Fish.  Because  I  sort  of  feel  that  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  have 
the  minority  looking  into  the  tent.    Of  course,  in  your  Department 
those  things  do  not  happen,  but  sometimes  irregularities  happen,  and 
you  might  just  as  well  have  minority  representation. 

That  is  the  amendment  that  I  propose  to  make,  and  to  support  as 
far  as  I  can  support  your  amendment,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  say,  from  the  limited  knowledge  that  I  have  of  public  works, 
that  I  want  to  commend  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  years  ago  we  passed  what 
was  known  as  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  and  by  virtue  of  that  act 
we  transferred  about  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  private  debt  to  public 
debt.  We  did  a  lot  in  that  connection  for  the  credit  class,  but  we  did 
very  little  for  the  home  owners. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  won't  help  this  bill  to  indicate  that  this 
particular  measure  is  clearly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  class  helped 
by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  but  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  that 
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part  of  our  people  who  are  reliable,  willing  to  work,  and  anxious  to 
provide  for  themselves,  but  who  are  not  able  to  be  properly  housed 
under  present  conditions. 

Secretary  Ickes.  If  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  bill,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  bill. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  You  think  that  that  is  the  object  of  the  bill 
don't  you  ?  j  , 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
on  the  floor  about  the  practical  application  of  this  bill  if  it  becomes 
a  law  in  small  communities.  My  best  recollection  is  that  after  a 
town  gets  about  1,000  inhabitants,  it  begins  to  have  a  slum  area.  It 
becomes  very  pronounced  when  the  population  gets  around  2,000  or 
2,500  How  do  you  think  that  this  bill  can  be  successfully  used  in 
small  communities? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  theoretically  it  could.  Whether  it  could 
be  used  practically,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  only  operation  under 
the  bill  would  determine  that  question  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  your  knowledge  and  study  of 
this  measure,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  genuine  slum-reclamation 
measure,  or  more  of  a  low-rent  housing  proposition? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
in  some  instances.  I  think  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  slum-clearance 
measure. 

Mr.  Hancock.  It  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  I  hope  it  is,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  so-called  Walsh  amendment  be  included  in  this  bill 
IS  It  not  ?  ' 

Secretary  Ickes.  Of  course,  there  are  two  ways  of  clearing  your 
Slums,  one  by  replacement  and  one  by  siphoning  out. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Under  the  Walsh  amendment,  you  could  do  either 
one. 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  all  right,  then,  if  it  is  optional.    I  think 

S/^^^^  ought  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  easy  to  attain  the  results. 

Mr  Hancock.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  that  certain 

tenants  evicted  or  dispossessed  in  the  slum  areas  might  not  be  able 

to  meet  the  rental  charges  which  would  be  necessary  under  the  bills 

now  in  the  two  Houses? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  that  is  the  question  that  you  and  I  have 
just  been  discu^mg.  You  raised  the  question  whether,  under  this 
bill  families  with  an  income  of  $700  or  less  could  be  accommodated 
in  these  dwellings.    There  is  going  to  be  a  limit  somewhere 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  do  you  think  that  those  families  that  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  under  this  bill  should  be  taken 
care  of? 

^  Secretary  Ickes  As  I  have  said  publicly  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, there  is  an  obligation  of  the  local,  the  State,  and  the  National 
Governments,  one  or  both,  or  all  of  them,  to  provide  decent,  health^ 
lul  surroundings  for  every  citizen. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  loans  to  local  housing  agencies  at  the  going  rate  of 
interest,  plus  one-half  of  1  percent,  wTiich  would  be  approximately 
3  percent  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  over  the  period  of  the  life 
of  the  bill,  you  are  going  to  subsidize  the  occupant,  dont'  you  think 
that  Congress  ought  immediately  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  which 
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the  home  owners  in  this  country  are  now  paying  to  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation?  .  , 
Secretary  Ickes.  Mr.  Congressman,  you  get  me  over  into  another 

^Slr.  hTncock.  I  ask  for  your  opinion,  because  I  value  it  highly. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  hope  you  do,  but  you 
are  asking  me  to  express  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  another  department  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  always  em- 
barrassing to  a  modest  man.  .  ^i.  i. 

Mr  Hancock.  I  would  not  expect  you  to  make  any  statement  that 
would  indicate  that  you  were  exceeding  your  proper  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  fully  informed  m  that  matter^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  No;  I  have  not  made  an  intimate  study  ot  it; 

iust  a  curbstone  study.  xi,-  i    u 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Hancock  really  means,  don  t  you  think,  it 

is  time  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  doing  something 

for  the  underdog.  ^  , ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Hancock.  Well  put,  Mr.  Goldsborough.  _ 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  there  are 
two  forms  of  subsidy  provided  for  in  it. 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  of  them  is  the  capital  grant-— 

Secretary  Ickes  (interposing).  And  the  rent  subsidy. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  the  rent  subsidy. 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr  Williams.  Do  you  think  they  are  both  advisable  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  there  again  I  am  not  a  financial  or  an  eco- 
nomic expert.  I  assume,  and  I  think  that  I  am  right  in  assuming  it, 
that  those  who  drew  this  bill  had  taken  every  factor  into  considera- 
tion They  wanted  to  save  the  Treasury  as  much  of  a  drain  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  have  done  that  consistent  with  providing  a  program 
for  low-cost  housihg,  but  any  member  of  this  committee  of  experts 
on  banking  and  currency  could  show  me  up  most  frightfully  if  they 
got  me  into  a  financial  or  economic  discussion. 

Mr  Williams.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  of  these  local  public- 
housing  authorities  would  take  advantage  of  the  capital  grant  under 
which  they  would  necessarily  have  to  make  a  local  contribution,  when 
under  the  other  they  could  get  the  entire  contribution  from  the  Gov- 
ernment? ,    •  1    ^   -^  •  1        :* 

Secretary  Ickes.  No;  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  unless  it 

changed  yesterday,  it  is  that  they  will  take  all  that  they  can  get 

Mr.  Williams.  And  they  would  naturally  get  the  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  Government,  . 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  never  varied  our  rule 
on  public  works.  We  knew  that  if  we  ever  made  a  grant  greater 
than  45  percent  for  one,  we  would  have  to  do  it  for  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  your  judgment  in  this  matter,  is  it  not,  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  not  only  from  an  economic^  and  financial 
standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  administration,  that 
the  local  community  make  a  contribution,  a  substantial  contribution? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable,  and  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  made  an  investment  has  an  interest  that  he  does 

not  otherwise  have.  j    •   •  x    x* 

Mr.  Williams.  And  it  would  lead  to  a  more  efficient  administration 

of  the  project? 
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Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  laid  down  the  standard  in  this  legislation 
that  is  proposed  here,  and  required  a  local  contribution,  don't  you 
think  that  they  would  meet  that  requirement? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  some  of  them  cannot,  Congressman.  That 
is  w^hat  we  are  up  against;  a  very  practical  question.  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  theory — I  think  it  is  sound  in  every  way,  but 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  these  people  who  live  in  noisesome  sluHis 
in  a  community  that  cannot  make  a  contribution?  If  it  could  be 
devised,  I  would  certainly  be  for  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  been  very  disturbing  to  me  to  have  the 
mayor  of  the  biggest  city  of  the  country  come  here  and  say  that 
they  cannot  make  a  contribution.  That  city,  and  other  cities  like 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  may  not  want  to  do  it;  they  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  coming  here,  because  we  have  been  playing  Santa 
Claus  for  them. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  they  have  a  very  persuasive  mayor  up 
there  in  New  York,  you  know. 
•    Mr.  Williams.  Yes^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  He  had  good  training  before  ho  became  mayor. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  he  got  his  training  here;  but  it  has  been  my 
contention  that  if  we  lay  down  the  rule  here  that  these  big  cities 
or  these  States  that  say  that  they  cannot  do  it  were  required  to  do 
it,  they  would  come  in  just  like  they  do  on  the  road  program  that 
Mr.  Luce  referred  to,  and  the  road  program  is  not  all,  for  there  is 
the  legislation  that  was  passed  for  flood  control,  which,  of  course,  is 
recognized  as  a  national  problem,  and  which  requires  the  local  com- 
munities to  bear  all  damages  resulting  by  reason  of  the  construction 
of  dams  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  that  principle  has  been  carried 
through  all  of  this  legislation,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  desirable  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  to  have  that  provision 
written  into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Ickes.  I  agree  with  you,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  in  mind  asking  the  committee  to 
consider  and,  I  hope,  adopt  or  write  into  this  law  five  and  possibly 
SIX  amendments  which  in  substance  would  be,  first,  the  guarantee 
of  low-cost  housing  and  rentals 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  would  be  regardless  of  the  interest  or 
amortization?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  to  take  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  White.  Possibly  that  could  be  varied  according  to  cost ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  designed  to  be  low-cost  housing  and  it 
ought  to  be  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "low-cost  housing." 
Mr.  White.  Second,  the  elimination  of  capital  grants;  tHrd,  cut 
down  the  period  of  annual  contributions  from  the  60-year  period  to 
something  more  closely  resembling  the  life  of  the  project ;  fourth, 
elimination  of  demonstration  projects ;  fifth,  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  spent  in  any  one  State  to  10  percent;  sixth,  the  possi- 
bility of  devising  some  system  of  local  contribution  such  as  you  have 
just  been  discussing. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  give  your  reaction  to  those  propositions, 
other  than  the  ones  which  you  have  already  dealt  with? 
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Secretary  Ickes.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  read  them  one  at 

q  tinie 

'  Mr   White.  Low-cost  housing— say,  for  instance,  $1,000  a  room. 

Secretary  Ickes.  If  you  can  build  anything  for  $1,000  a  mom^ 
We  set  nowhere  if  we  replace  a  slum  with  a  building  that  would  be 
a  sliim  in  5  or  10  years.  We  ought  to  have  as  low  rent  as  possible, 
but  that  will  depend  upon  how  substantial  a  dwelling  you  have. 

Mr.  White.  What  range  of  rents  do  you  think  is  within  the  proper 

qnhere  of  this  bill?  ,  .  ,       ,,       ^^ 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  would  like  to  see  rents  not  higher  than  $d  per 
room  per  month.  You  might  go  a  little  higher  than  that,  or  perhaps 
a  little  lower  in  some  cases,  depending  on  your  community 

Mr.  WiirrE.  If  you  are  going  to  provide  the  rent  /ithm  that 
ranffe,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  it  at  a  cost  of  oyer  $1,000- 
and  come  anywhere  near  what  we  might  term  "reasonable  practi- 

i*f    ?" 
^^  Secretary  Ickes.  You  can  in  some  localities.    Your  building  pro- 
gram is  entirely  different  in  Florida  or  New  Mexico  than  it  is  m 

Massachusetts  or  Montana.  .    i,  ^^  ^n  t 

Mr  White.  Wliat  about  an  average  cost  of  $1,000  a  room? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  average  that 
out  or  not.  After  all,  the  heavier  proportion  of  slums  is  m  the  big 
cities,  and  the  heavier  proportion  of  the  big  cities  is  m  the  North, 
where  you  have  very  inclement  weather  in  the  winter. 

Mr  White.  Don't  you  think  some  limitation  ought  to  be  placed 
upon 'this  because  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  existed  m: 
some  other  forms  of  housing?  . 

Secretary  Ickes.  Wliat  other  forms  of  housing? 

Mr  White.  We  will  take  the  so-called  Tugwelltown. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  would  rather  confine  my  observations  to  the 
housing  under  the  Public  Works  Administration,  where  the  a\^rage 

rent  is  about  $5.50  a  room.  ctic  nnn 

Mr  White.  In  Tugwelltown  the  cost  has  run  as  high  as  $lb,000  a 
room 'and,  on  top  of  that,  they  spent  $5,000  for  landscaping. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  White.  For  a  4-room  unit. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  "$16,000  a  room."  I  knew 
that  we  had  not  heard  things  like  that.  ^      ,      , 

Mr  White.  $16,000  for  a  4-room  unit,  and  $5,000  for  landscaping. 
That  I  think  is  bad  enough,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  ^^  will  get 
into  that  sort  of  thing  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  we  will  deteat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  happened 
shows  that  it  can  happen  again. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  think  the  language  ought  to  be  such  as  to  assure 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  namely,  low-cost  housing,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  put  on  a  strict  limitation  on  the  room  cost. 
You  could  establish  a  range.  -     -  ^  a 

Mr.  White.  But  you  agree  with  the  principle? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  agree  with  the  pTinciple.  .  -  t  *t,  * 

Mr.  White.  No.  2,  the  elimination  of  capital  grants.  I  think  that 
yon  touched  on  that  a  couple  of  minutes  ago. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes.  m-tx      ^t    -i. 

Mr.  White.  No.  3 ;  what  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  ot  limit- 
ing these  annual  contributions  to  a  period  less  than  60  years? 
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Secretary  Ickes.  Well,  that  connotes  jerry-building  to  me.  You 
can  put  up  a  building  that  will  last  for  60  years. 

Mr.  White.  Yesterday  we  had  a  witness  here 

Secretary  Ickes  (continuing).  You  do  not  want  to  build  and  then 
tear  down  and  rebuild,  because  you  will  have  a  new  crop  of  slums 
every  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  White.  You  think  that  a  building  would  still  be  livable,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  useful  thing,  over  a  period  of  60  years? 
Secretary  Ickes.  There  are  a  good  many  houses  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  even  frame  houses,  that  were  well  built  and  were 
well  taken  care  of,  that  are  habitable  after  a  period  of  more  than  60 
years.    Congressman  Luce  can  show  you  such  houses  in  his  State.    I 
have  seen  them  there  and  in  the  South. 
Mr.  White.  I  live  in  one  myself  that  is  100  years  old. 
Secretary  Ickes.  I  rented  one  over  here  in  Georgetown  that  was 
over  100  years  old,  and  I  have  been  living  in  one  up  here  on  the  Hill 
that  is  nearly  170  years  old. 

Mr.  White.  But  I  think  I  would  hate  to  finance  that  thing  on  the 
basis  of  60  years. 

Secretary  Ickes.  What  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run,  build- 
ing a  house  that  will  stand  for  60  years  or  100  years,  or  building 
three  houses  that  will  last  15  or  20  years  ? 
Mr.  White.  You  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right? 
Secretary  Ickes.  I  know  that  if  I  were  building  a  house,  I  would 
rather  build  one  to  last  for  me  and  my  children  and  their  childreH, 
if  I  could  afford  it,  and  I  was  sure  of  children  and  grandchildren. 
Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  we  have  enough  demonstration  projects 
in  existence,  for  example,  in  your  Department  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  answered  that  question  before.  I  think  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  have.  There  may  be  a  little  more  experi- 
mentation necessary,  but  very  little. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  put  all  of  this 
housing,  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  it,  in  New  York  City,  and 
not  take  care  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  so  forth? 

Secretary  Ickes.  You  know  that  if  I  am  ill  in  a  particular  portion 
of  my  body,  I  want  the  doctor  to  treat  that  illness.  I  don't  want  him 
to  spread  that  treatment  all  over  my  body,  where  I  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  White.  And  you  think  that  this  illness  is  pretty  generally  all 
over  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  It  is  disproportionate. 

Mr.  White.  But  if  the  extent  of  the  illness  is  such  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  that  you  could  spend  a  large  share  of  this  money, 
you  think  that  could  be  treated  partially  there  and  partially  some- 
where else  ? 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  would  be  done  in  any  event.  Take  our  own 
experience.  We  could  have  spent  every  cent  of  money  in  slum  clear- 
ance in  New  York  City,  or  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  and  we  would 
not  have  done  the  job,  but  that  thing  works  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  are  going  to  try  to  improve  your  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  10-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  White.  No.  6  is  the  question  of  contributions,  and  I  think  you 
have  expressed  your  opinion  on  that. 
Secretary  Ickes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  one  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask  the 

^^Whe^n  you  speak  of  $5  per  room  per  month,  do  you  include  in  that, 
in  your  conception,  heat,  light,  and  water,  or  just  mere  shelter? 

Secretary  Ickes.  No,  not  services,  but  just  the  rent  for  the  room. 
They  pay  for  services  anyhow,  Congressman.  We  do  provide  serv- 
ices  in  addition,  on  a  community  basis,  much  cheaper  than  the 
individual  could  buy  them,  so  that  we  make  a  saving  in  his  total  outlay 

for  room  and  services.  .  ,    ,    ^      •  i     x      j.      i,  4-t,  « 

Mr.  WoLcoiT.  Have  you  conferred  with  the  President  as  to  whether 

this  bill  should  provide  for  capital  grants? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  have  not  conferred  with  the  President  on  the 

forms  of  subsidy.  i.„*  +i,^ 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  tne 

President  wants  in  this  bill. 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  am  not  able  to  enlighten  you.  -,      ^.    ^ 

Mr.  McKeough.  May  I  ask  the  Secretary  a  question,  m  order  that 
the  record  might  be  sti-aight?  , ,     ^  i  + 

In  conection  with  the  discussion  that  you  have  so  ably  taken  part 
in  as  to  the  advisability  of  local  contributions,  you  indicated  that 
your  attitude  is  that  you  would  like  to  bring  about  local  contri- 
butions. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Oh,  yes.       .     ,     ,       .     .  .    -:  •     vv^      * 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  vour  attitude  that  in  the  event  of  inability  ot 
the  local  community  to  make  a  contribution,  that  that  locality,  need- 
ins  slum  clearance,  should  not  be  penalized?  ^    ,      tt  •.  j 

Secretary  Ickes.  No;  I  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  raise  sound  citizens  and  as  happy  citizens  as 
possible,  and  if  a  community  cannot  do  it,  in  less  or  greater  propor- 
tion, then  we  have  to  fill  in  the  difference. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  that  that  same  process  of  reasoning 
would  apply  to  a  waterworks  project,  or  a  sewerage  system  for  a  com- 
munity, a  very  desirable  thing.  If  the  locality  could  not  build  it,  did 
not  have  the  money  to  do  it,  do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  undertake  the  job,  without  contribution? 

Secretary  Ickes.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Transue.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a 

question.  ,  . 

In  the  slums  that  exist  in  the  larger  cities,  can  you  tell  me  what 
proportion  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  bill ;  that  is,  what 
proportion  of  them  would  have  the  incomes  that  would  allow  them 
to  take  advantage  of  it? 

Secretary  Ickes.  That  would  depend  upon  the  per-room  cost  that 
would  be  possible  under  this  bill.    As  to  that,  I  am  not  precisely 

informed. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  what  proportion  of  those 
in  the  slums,  in  New  York  City,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  have 
incomes  over  $750? 

Secretary  Ickes.  I  am  told  that  40.5  percent  of  the  families  receive 
less  than  $1,000  per  annum  as  total  family  income. 

Mr.  Woixjott.  Assume  that  we  should  enter  into  a  contract  by 
which  we  would  loan,  over  a  period  of  60  years,  a  given  amount  for 
the  construction  of  a  slum-clearance  project,  and  we  provide  in 
House  bill  503S  that  the  interest  on  these  loans  shall  be  1  percent  in 
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excess  of  the  interest  paid  on  Government  obHgations,  of  the  most 
recent  issue  of  Government  obligations  of  10  years.  Now,  at  the 
present  time  I  think  that  would  be  31/2  percent.  As  I  understand 
the  benate  amendment,  that  has  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, so  that  that  would  be  now  3  percent,  if  that  is  adopted  in  the 
House.  This  measure,  as  I  understand  it,  obligates  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  to  furnish  this  money  over  a  60-year  period. 

JNmv,  assume,  as  is  supposed  by  some  economists,  that  the  credit  of 
the  Government  10  years  or  5_vears  hence,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
tuture,  is  such  that  we  have  to  pay  4  percent  or  even  5  percent  for 
money  that  we  furnish  to  these  projects,  we  have  necessarily  got  to 
take  the  difference  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
project  to  the  Government,  have  we  not? 

Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  that  might  be  avoided « 
Secretary  IcKES.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  anticipate  every- 
tning.    ihat  IS  the  reason  we  have  Congress  meeting  as  frequently  as 
It  cloes.    Changed  conditions  require  new  legislation  and  amended 
legislation.  , 

J!i''l^^'''^'^'  '?^^  P^'"".^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^e  enter  into  a  contract 
TT  V  i' of  f  ^t^?i'i<^ies,  and,  as  I  understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  htates,  there  is  no  prohibition  in  it  against  Congress  passing 
an  act  impairing  a  contract,  but  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the 
fetate  legislature  doing  it,  but,  nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  good 
faith  on  our  part  to  say,  after  having  entered  into  a  contract,  "The 
interest  that  you  will  have  to  pay  will  be  7  or  8  percent."  I  wonder 
It  It  would  not  be  better  legislation  to  require  the  authority  or 
whatever  arrangement  is  set  up  to  administer  this,  to  provide  in  the 
contract  tor  a  reconsideration  of  the  interest  rate,  we  will  say,  every 
4  or  5  years  ?  '  j  5         j 

Secretary  Ickes  I  think  that  that  would  be  advisable.  It  certainly 
could  not  do  any  harm,  if  provision  were  made  so  as  to  assure  that 
the  marketability  of  the  bonds  would  not  be  affected 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  We  would  at  least  have  control  of  the  situation 

secretary  Ickes.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcorr.  We  could  do  it  anyway,  to  be  sure. 

Secretary  Ickes.  Yes;  and  they  have  notice  of  what  you  have  the 
right  to  do  and  can  do. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  cannot  follow  your  judgment  on  the  sewerage 
proposition.  Would  you  mmd  elaborating  the  reason  you  gave  for 
your  negative  reply  to  Mr.  White  just  now  with  respect  to  whether 
sewerage  facilities  for  small  communities  should  not  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  same  way?  Mr.  White  asked  you  if 
you  did  not  think  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  step  in  and 
furnish  the  means  for  supplying  facilities  of  that  kind  for  small 
communities  as  well  as  for  building  houses  and  clearing  slums 

Secretary  Ickes  As  to  those  facilities,  the  cost  per  citizen  is  in- 
hnitesimally  small,  and  the  community  that  cannot  supply  its  own 
local  services  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  a  community.  I  think  it 
IS  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  great  differ- 
ence on  a  housing  project,  in  the  cost? 

Secretary  Ickes.  Your  housing  projects  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  city.  It  is  a  service  for  a  particular  group  in  a  city  that 
cannot  provide  themselves  with  decent  houses. 
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Mr.  White.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  everybody  carrying  it  as 
a  cost,  on  the  basis  of  community  interest? 

Secretary  Ickes.  We  might  come  to  that  point.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  it,  where  a  community,  as  a  community,  charges  itselt  with 
the  cost  of  clearing  its  own  slums,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  yet. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  meet  again  at  2:  30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  20  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2 :  30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chairman)  presiding^ 

Present :  Messrs.  Steagall,  Reilly,  Hancock,  Williams,  Meeks,  Ford, 
Brown,  McKeough,  Evans,  Transue,  McGranary,  Wolcott,  Gilford, 

Luce,  and  Crawford.  ^  ,       ,^  •  -1     ^ 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Bodfish.     You  are  vice  president 

of  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League  ? 
Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MORTON  H.  BODFISH,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, UNITED  STATES  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  LEAGUE,  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  know  you.  You  do  not  need  an  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Bodfish.  You  may  proceed,  if  you  will,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  have  the  course  of  your  statement  broken  by  interrogation 
until  such  time  as  you  desire  to  submit  to  questioning. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  preliminary  observations,  present  some  amendments,  and  then 
follow  with  the  committee  questions 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  your  preliminary  obser- 
vations, or  anything  else  that  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Bodfish.  You  are 
not  going  to  talk  about  the  desirability  of  better  housing  conditions, 
though,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  It  seems  to  me  that  has  been  mentioned  before,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  everyone  is  agreed  on,  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  everyone  is  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  back  before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  group  that  I  repre- 
sent. We  have  always  appreciated  the  very  thoughtful  interest 
you  have  given  to  the  tremendously  important  thrift  and  home- 
financing  problems  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  our  group  has  given  rather  careful  study  to  the  subject 
of  public  housing.  We  have  had  a  very  capable  committee  on  the 
matter,  which  is  headed  by  one  of  our  men  from  Mr.  Luce's  State. 
I  personally  have  visited  many  housing  projects  in  this  country, 
England,  and  continental  Europe,  so  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
a  number  of  projects  and  have  made  some  study  of  public-housing 
problems. 

In  the  main  we  are  very  sympathetic  with  the  Steagall  bill,  and  we 
have  some  suggestions  to  offer  which  we  think  will  improve  the  bill 
and  keep  it  more  consistently  along  the  lines  of  really  helping  to 
clear  the  slums  and  improving  housing  conditions  for  the  under- 
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privileged  in  this  country.  We  believe  in  those  two  particular 
things.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  in  the  general  proposition  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  become  a  landlord  to  any  great 
number  of  its  citizens. 

I  might  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Senate  bill  which  is  now 
bemg  debated  and  amended  at  length  in  the  upper  House,  contains 
a  great  majority  of  the  suggestions  which  our  group  wants  to  make 
with  regard  to  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.    We  think,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  public  housing,  we  have  overlooked  one  very  basic  question; 
namely,  it  is  said  that  our  country  does  not  have  a  land  policy  or  a 
housing  policy.    I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.     For  150  years  we 
have  had  all  sorts  of  activities  and  endeavors  in  this  country  to  get 
ownership  of  the  land  both  in  the  form  of  farm  homes  and  city 
homes,  into  the  hands  of  our  individual  citizens,  and  this  country, 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  by  many  times,  has 
made  possible  the  ownership  of  farms  and  homes  by  millions  of 
citizens.     This  is  a  housing  policy  such  as  we  all  desire. 
^  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  in  considering  public  housing,  w^e  must  con- 
sider it  as  a  slum-clearance  relief  and  social  matter,  and  as  a  supple- 
nient  or  complement,  if  you  please,  to  the  very  proper  activities 
of  this  country,  whereby  a  citizen  by  forbearance,  by  thrift,  by  hard 
work,  and  by  progress,  if  you  please,  acquires  and  pays  for  his  own 
home.    This  q^uestion  of  public  housing,  as  it  has  been  brought  up 
m  tlie  discussions  before  the  committee  is  not  just  a  national  one. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
some  leadership  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  very  proper  for  them  to 
give  some  financial  assistance  in  housing,  but  if  we  do  not  get  local 
responsibility  and  local  interest  in  such  a  plan,  and  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  renting  of  unsanitary  quarters,  and  in  eliminating  over- 
crowding, and  in  demolition  of  unsafe  structures,  and  the  like,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  make  any  great  progress  in  this  so-called  slum- 
clearance  matter  by  merely  building  a  few  apartments,  houses,  and 
the  like.    The  suggestions  that  I  am  going  to  make  specifically  in- 
clude an  attempt  to  relate,  and  integrate,  if  you  please,  the  program 
proposed  in  this  bill  with  some  responsibility,  some  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  housino- 
that  has  been  done  so  far  is  very  convincing  as  to  what  should  be 
done  m  this  country,  and  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  speak  in  criticism 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration  or  Mr.  Ickes'  Department,  and 
the  like.    I  think  we  must  be  fair  and  realize  that  those  projects 
were  undertaken  under  the  impulse  of  an  emergency  with  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  giving  employment  to  the  unemployed.    Frankly 
when  we  had  a  crisis  such  as  the  late  well-advertised,  depression,  I 
know  of  no  better  place  to  spend  public  money  than  in  creating 
l^etter  housing.    However,  here  and  now  we  are  considering  a  lon<r- 
term,  permanent  policy,  and  we  should  develop  the  kind  of  a  policy 
that  will  serve  the  submerged  10  percent,  the  submerged  20  percent, 
or  whatever  group  that  we  decide  can  be  assisted.    In  that  connec- 
tion, It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  decide,  at  the  very  outset,  that 
^e  should  start  at  the  absolute  bottom  in  assisting  any  portion  of  the 
-citizens  of  this  Nation.    Personally,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  some  zealous  public  housers  that  we  cannot 
•do  anything  for  the  lowest  20  percent,  and  that  we  must  take  only^ 
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the  Strata  above  them.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  the  greatest 
public  service  if  we  decide  we  are  going  to  bend  our  efforts  hrst  to 

the  lowest-income  groups.  ^  .  .  ,        -,  -r^ 

There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  and  comment  on  British  and  Ji^uropean 
precedents  .  There  are  many  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  Brit- 
ish housing  program  which  are  very  good,  but  there  are  many  things 
about  it  tiiat  are  not  convincing  as  regards  this  country,  and  also 
the  same  is  true  about  continental  public  housing. 

There  is  certainly  more  occasion  for  public  housing  of  the  under- 
privileged in  some  of  the  European  countries  than  there  is  here, 
where  they  have  meager  credit  facilities,  compared  with  what  we  have 
here,  and  where  land  ownership  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  lifetime 
of  saving,  and  sometimes  of  two  generations  of  saving  rather  than 
one.    So,  while  these  amendments  I  am  going  to  submit  refer  some- 
what or  grow  out  of  European  experience,  I  do  not  think  w^  want 
to  adopt  in  this  country,  as  a  permanent  or  ideal  program,  the  idea 
that  Government,  Federal,  or  State,  or  local,  permanently  become  a 
landlord  and  janitor  for  even  any  portion  of  our  citizens.    We  can 
adopt  public  housing  as  an  experiment,  as  a  temporary  proposition, 
but  our  real  objective  certainly  should  be  to  raise  incomes,  or  wages, 
both  on  our  farms  and  in  our  cities,  to  the  point  where  the  average 
citizen  who  is  willing  to  work  and  practice  reasonable  thrift  and 
exercise  good  judgment  can  acquire  his  home  or  rent  from  private 
enterprise  proper  quarters.     I  do  not  believe  that  every  citizen  should 
attempt  to  own  his  own  home.    There  is  a  mobility  and  other  r  jn- 
siderations  necessary  in  connection  with  a  minority  of  our  popula- 
tion that  prevents  it.    I  think,  also,  that  in  our  discussion  of  this 
matter  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  in  order  to  assist  the  under- 
privileged in  this  country  that  every  one  of  them  must  have  a 
brand  new  house.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  errors  that  we  are  apt 
to  drop  into  as  we  discuss  the  public-housing  question.    Much  of 
the  housing  is  perfectly  safe,  sanitary,  decent,  and  the  like  m  this 
country  can  be  furnished  from  existing  structures  where  the  indi- 
vidual has  sufficient  income  to  rent  them,  and  where  they  are  prop- 
erly maintained  and  renovized,  and  the  like.    I  have  often  been 
impressed,  as  I  have  traveled,  with  the  admiration  that  the  Euro- 
pean workman  has  for  the  fact  that  every  American  workman  has  a 
car,  where  only  the  man  with  a  high  income  has  an  automobile  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  reason  that  every  American  workman  has  a  car  is  that  every 
one  of  them  does  not  attempt  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  Cadillac. 
Much  of  the  automotive  transportation  that  the  people  of  modest 
means  in  this  country  utilize  is  represented  by  purchases  for  any- 
where from  $25  (and  that  is  what  my  brother  pays  for  the  trans- 
portation he  uses  at  college),  up  to  $200  or  $300.  They  do  not  buy 
new  Cadillacs.  So,  there  is  a  great  supply  of  houses  in  existence 
that  must  be'considered  as  we  deal  with  this  whole  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  lower-income  groups. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  either  at  the  end  of  my  statement  or 
now,  to  submit  for  your  record,  a  resolution  of  our  national  organi- 
zation which  sets  forth  their  views  somewhat,  and  also  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  committee  or  the  record,  a  rather  brief  report  of  our 
public-housing  committee,  which  is  composed  of  a  group  of  23  men, 
each  located  in  a  city  where  there  has  been  constructed  a  Federal 
Housing  project. 
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The  Chairman.  They  will  be  incorporated  in  your  statement  or  at 
the  end  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  bring  out  the  specific  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  H.  K.  5033  best  if  I  refer  you  to  a  memorandum  wliich  I  have 
placed  before  you  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Weed,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  being  questioned  as  we  discuss  the  particular  specific 
proposals,  because  they  will  bring  out  the  points  and  policies  which 
we  recommend. 

August  5,   1937. 

To  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall,  Chairman. 

[Re:  H.  R.  5033] 

[From  United  States  Buildiiig  and  Loan  League,  Morton  Bodfish,  Executive  Vice  President 

663  Nortn  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.] 

The  following  amendments  to  H.  R.  5033,  Mr.  Steagall,  were  developed  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Housing  of  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
League  and  were  approved  by  our  organization  and  membership.  Our  coop- 
erative thrift  and  home-financing  institutions  are  not  opposed  to  measures 
designed  to  clear  slums  and  blighted  areas  and  enacted  to  assist  in  the  hous- 
ing of  underprivileged  families.  These  amendments  are  designed  to  restrict 
public-housing  activities  to  their  proper  sphere  in  assisting  the  lowest  income 
groups  and  the  underprivileged,  and  add  to  the  policies  and  vehicles  estab- 
lished ill  this  legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  announced  objectives 

The  proposed  amendments  are  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  their  purposes! 

^  Section  2.    Definitions 

Subsection  (1)  :  Exi)erience  to  date  with  Federal  housing  projects  suggests 
that  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  "low-rent  housing"  there  should  be  a  decla- 
ration of  legislative  policy  to  the  effect  that  the  housing  constructed  with 
public  assistance  be  modest  in  its  appointments  and  of  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible.  Certainly  this  housing  should  cost  less  than  the  average  typical 
dwelling  units  constructed  by  private  enterprise. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  after  the  first  sentence  of  section  2   (1)     top 
of  page  4,  the  following  be  added:    "Such  dwelling  shall  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  expensive  design  or  materials,  but  must  be  provided  at  a  cost  per  family 
not  exceeding  the  average  cost  of  housekeeping  dwellings  in  the  county   citv 
or  area  where  such  housing  is  built." 

It  is  i^roposed  to  eliminate  the  last  sentence  of  (1),  page  4.  as  this  proposal 
is  included  in  our  next  amendment  to  subsection  (2). 

Subsection    (2)  :   One  of  the  problems  which  has  been  difficult  in  British 
housing  experience  and  which  confronts  the  administrators  of  housing  projects 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  how  to  confine  the  accommodations  to  families 
which  merit  public  assistance.     In  H.  R.  5033   (sec.  2  (1))   it  is  proposed  to 
do  this  by  confining  eligible  families  to  those  whose  net  income  does  not  exceed 
five  and  six  times  the  rental.     Under  this  language,  taking  present  Federal 
projects    families  with  income  in  excess  of  Sl,800  a  year  could  be  accommo- 
dated.    It  IS  felt  on  the  basis  of  examination  of  the  distribution  of  outgo  of 
families  of  low  income  that  this  ratio  should  be  reduced  to  four  and  five  times 
the  family's  income.     Studies  of  the   Federal   Housing  Administration   show 
that  tenants  earning  $2,000  will  customarily  expend  $400  for  renf,  which  means 
I.  rli^^^^  annual  income  is  five  times  their  rent,  and  fjunilies  with  income  of 
11,000  pay  on  an  average  of  $300,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  S%   times,  while 
families   with   $4,000  income   pay   $600,   which    gives   a    ratio   of   6.6   times. 
The  4  and  5  times  ratios   would   be  in   the  interest  of  families   of  lowest 
income.     They  would  assist  in  barring  families  of  higher  income  who  could 
be  served  by  private  enterprise,  but  whose  influx  into  public  housing  proj- 
ects prevents  the  assistance  from  reaching  the  families  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended.    Income  limitations,  to  be  effective,  must  be  related  to  the  situation 
m  the  particular  community.    In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  income  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  in  smaller  cities  permits  the  purchase  or 
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tenting  of  accommodations  which  can  and  should  be  supplied  exclusively  by 
nrivate  enterprise.  This  multiple  limitation  is,  at  best,  an  awkward  method 
Sf  restriction  because  the  higher  the  local  housing  authority  establishes  the 
rents  the  higher  the  income  groups  which  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  pioject. 

It  is  proposed  that  subsection  (2)  of  section  2,  commencing  line  9  on  page  4, 
be  entirely  rewritten  as  follows:  _         „    ^^  v.        ^# 

"(2)  The  term  "low-income  family"  means  a  family  all  the  members  of 
which  taken  together,  living  under  the  same  roof,  has  an  income  within  the 
'^0  nercent  of  the  population  which  have  the  lowest  incomes  in  a  county  or 
Similar  subdivision  as  indicated  from  facts  or  reliable  estimates  of  incomes  m 
such  areas:  Provided,  That  no  family  shall  be  accepted  or  continued  as  a  ten- 
ant in  any  low-rent-housing  project  whose  aggregate  income  exceeds  four  times 
the  rental  of  the  quarters  to  be  furnished  such  family,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  families  with  three  or  more  minor  dependents,  such  ratio  shall  not  exceed 

"Ae  term  "rental"  as  used  in  this  section  includes  the  average  cost  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Authority)  of  heat,  light,  water,  and  cooking,  where  such  services 
are  not  supplied  by  the  lessor  and  included  in  the  rent." 

Subsection  (7)  :  The  elimination  of  this  subsection,  defining  "demonstration 
projects",  is  recommended,  but  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  section  11 

i)t  the  bill.  .„^4        ^  ^r 

Amendment :  On  page  5.  strike  out  all  of  lines  13,  14,  and  lo.  ^^ 

Subsection  (11)  :  This  definition  of  "consumers  housing  society  .  page  h, 
lines  3  through  11,  should  be  eliminated  and  the  balance  of  the  bill  made  con- 
sistent, as  the  loans  and  other  assistance  provided  in  the  bill  should  be  made 
available  only  to  cities,  States,  counties,  or  other  governmentiil  entities  en- 
gaged in  public  housing.  A  sound,  decentralized  policy  of  dealing  only  m 
slum  clearance  and  with  public  authorities  further  recommends  this  elimination. 
Amendment:  On  page  6,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through  11,  inclusive. 
Subsection  (12)  :  The  same  objection  applies  to  "limited-profit  hou.smg 
agency"  provisions  as  to  "consumers  housing  society"  in  the  previous  section, 
and  we  recommend  its  elimination  also  and  all  subsequent  references  to  if  in 

the  bill.  ^^    ,  ,    or.    •     1     • 

Amendment:  On  page  6,  strike  out  all  of  lines  12  through  20,  inclusive. 

Section  3.  United  States  Housing  Authority 

Subsection  (b)  :  This  subsection  provides  for  an  independent  Ixjard  of  man- 
agement of  three.  The  provisions  seem  appropriate,  except  tha^  it  might  be 
desirable  to  follow  the  precedents  established  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
legislation  and  make  certain  that  an  appropriate  variety  of  exiierience  and 
training  be  represented  on  the  board.  ,     ^         .  « 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  on  page  7,  line  19,  before  the  last  sentence  of 
the  paragraph,  the  following  additional  language  be  inserted:  "In  selecting 
members  of  the  board  the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  public  housing,  mortgage  credit,  labor,  and  construction  interests, 
and  geographical  divisions  of  the  country." 

Section   9.  Assistance   to    Local   Low-Rent    Housing    and   Slum-Clear.vncb 
»  Projects 

Additional  subsection :  It  is  most  important  that  the  authority  have  before 
it  complete  information  regarding  housing  conditions.  Such  information  is  also 
necessary  to  enlist  the  support  of  local  public  opinion  in  accomplishing  many 
of  the  things  important  in  a  general  housing  program  in  which  public  housing 
is  designed  to  supplement  private  enterprise.  It  seems  highly  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  Federal  Government  provides  loans,  grants,  or  credit 
assistance,  the  county,  citv,  or  community  should  do  its  part  as  regards  plan- 
ning, zoning,  demolition,  and  the  prevention  of  renting  of  insanitary  or  over- 
crowded dwellings.  In  the  judgment  of  competent  persons  this  reqi^ cement 
is  indispensable  to  insure  genuine  progress  in  the  entire  program  of  -ousing. 
It  is  therefore  felt  that  there  should  be  a  controlling  declaration  of  legislative 
policy  covering  this  requirement  and  also  designed  to  insure  appropriate  non- 
political  control  and  operation  of  local  projects. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  following  new  and  additional  subsection 
be  added  to  section  9  of  the  bill,  page  15 :  .   .       , 

"(f)  Any  countv,  city,  or  public  housing  agency,  prior  to  receiving  loans, 
grants,  annual  contributions,  or  credit  assistance  from  the  authority  and  at 
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such  dates  as  are  fixed  by  said  authority,  shall  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  complete  facts  regarding  slums,  blighted  areas  and  unsafe 
or  overcrowded  housing.  Such  report  to  the  authority  shall  be  available  ft-r 
public  inspection  and  no  grants,  loans  or  credit  assistance  shall  be  made  to  any 
county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  in  the  absence  of  such  facts.  The 
authority  shall  not  authorize  loans,  grants,  or  credit  assistance  to  any  county, 
city,  or  public  housing  agency  unless  there  exist  in  the  areas  under  the  juris- 
dic-tion  of  the  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  reasonable  city  planning 
and  zoning  laws,  also  prohibitions  against  the  renting  of  insanitary  or  over- 
crowded dwellings  and  provisions  for  the  demolition  of  unsafe  structures  all 
adequately  administered.  Further,  the  authority  shall  not  authoriz<-  loans 
grants  or  credit  assistance  unless  there  shall  be  provided  orderly  and  syste- 
matic arrangements  for  the  future  control  and  operation  of  any  housitig 'con- 
structed by  a  representative  and  nonpartisan  body  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  accomplish  the  fullest  measure  of  local  public  trusteeship." 

Additional  subsection  (section  9)  :  It  would  seem  a  wise  policy  that  Federal 
assistance  be  also  confined  to  those  localities  which  are  clearly  interested  in 
public  housing  and  are  willing  to  match  the  Federal  grants  with  some  tfini^ible 
assistance  in  the  form  of  cash,  land,  community  services,  tax  remissions,  and  the 
like.  With  such  cooperation  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  can  l>e 
greatly  decreased  and  real  local  support  and  interest  be  assured  in  any  projects 
undertaken. 

Therefore  it  is  proposed,  on  page  15,  after  the  new  and  additional  subsection. 

(f)  above  presented,  to  add  a  new  and  additional  subsection  (g),  as  foUows- 
(g)  No  capital  grant  or  annual  contribution  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  any  low-rent  housing  project  unless  the  public  housing  agency  receiv- 
ing such  capital  grant  or  annual  contribution  shall  also  receive  from  the  State 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  otherwise,  a  contribution  for  such  project  (in 
the  form  of  cash,  land,  or  the  value,  capitalized  at  the  going  Federal  rato  of 
interest,  of  community  facilities  or  services  and  tax  remissions)  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  its  development  or  acquisition  cost." 

Additional  subsection    (sec.  9):  A  significant  principle  growing  out  of  the 
British  experience  with  public  housing  has  been  the  use  of  rent  relief  and 
differential  renting  fn  connection  with  local  administration  of  relief  and  public 
housing.      Difficulties    of   administration    have    not    been    great    because    the 
receipt  of  public  assistance  in  form  of  relief  payments  or  housing  subsidies 
presumes  that  the  family  is  not  self-sufficient  to  maintain  a   proper  living 
standard   and,  therefore,   an  examination  into   "the  composition   of  families 
their  requirements  and  their  income"  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  scheme  of 
public  assistance.    It  might  be  well  for  the  legislation  to  set  forth  the  public 
policy  of  handling  relief  and  housing  subsidies  by  "fixing  the  rent  collected 
from  each  tenant  family  in  relation  to  need  and  ability  to  pav,  rather  than 
based  on   costs   of  production   or  size   or  desirability   of  the   dwelling  unit 
Where  this  is  used  in  Great  Britain,  a  rebate  arrangement  is  used,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  establishment  of  a  general  rent  scale  on  the  project    with  the 
funds  or  subsidies  or  annual  contributions  by  the  exchequer  and   the  local 
authorities  pooled,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  make  rebates  or  establish  differential 
rents.     This  enables  local  authorities  with  certainty  to  make  housing  available 
to  persons  displaced  in  slums  and  the  like  at  rents  which  they  can  afford     Of 
course,  if  not  only  differential  renting  were  achieved  in  projects,  but  if  rent 
relief  were  adequately  developed  in  collaboration  with  local  housing  authorities 
it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  permanent  landlordism  in  connection  with  hous- 
ing on  the  part  of  either  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments.    Such  rent  relief 
could  only  be  effective  in  raising  general  housfng  conditions  if  local  authorities 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  made  real  prog- 
ress in  connection  with  prohibitions  against  overcrowding,  renting  of  insanitary 
quarters,  demolition  of  unsafe  structures,  and  city  planning  and  zoning 

In  providing  proper  housing  for  underprivileged  families,  two  courses  are 
open:  (1)  the  general  policy  in  this  bill  of  building  public  housing  and  renting 
at  subsidized  rentals,  and  (2)  the  policy  of  giving  rent  relief  directly  to 
families  and  permit  them  to  rent  quarters,  both  public  and  private,  adequate 
for  their  use. 

*''?.^^^"^^'*"^  ^°*^'*^°^^"*  *^  section  9  is  suggested  to  establish  the  policy 
of  differential  renting  and  to  suggest  the  coordination  of  rent  relief  with 
housing  efforts : 

"(h)  Annual  contributions  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  public 
housing  authorities  and  may  be  apportioned  to  provide  differential  rents  or- 


rebates  based  on  the  needs  and  ability  to  pay  of  tenant  families,  to  insure  that 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  new  houses  are  available  at  rents  which  displacea 
families  can  afford.  Rent  relief  may  be  administered  by  the  Authority  and 
public  housing  authorities  in  collaboration  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
relief  authorities  in  areas  where  an  approved  program  for  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  for   the  underprivileged  is  established." 

Section  11.  Demonstration  Pbojects 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  more  demonstration  projects,  built, 
owned,  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  should  not  be  initiated.  We 
have  before  us  the  doUars-and-cents  experience  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
p  W  A  and  it  would  seem  that,  now  that  the  emergency  employment  problem 
in  the  building  trades  is  largely  behind  us,  it  might  be  wise  to  clearly  embark 
on  a  policy  of  decentralization  and  local  collaboration  by  eliminating  the  section 
nroviding  for  further  demonstration  projects.  It  should  be  noted  that  Secre- 
tary Ickes,  who  has  had  the  responsibility  for  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
p  W  A ,  in  a  written  statement  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  at  the  hearings  on  the  Wagner  bill  April  14,  1937,  recommended 
that  no  further  demonstration  projects  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

'"Tmendment:  Strike  out  on  page  15,  lines  21  through  25;  on  page  16,  lines  1 
through  6  and  21  through  25 ;  on  page  17,  Unes  1  through  9. 

In  removing  this  section,  appropriate  provisions  should  be  written  to  author- 
ize the  authority  to  sell  or  rent  such  existing  public  housing  as  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  authority. 

Section  14.  Standabds 

Permanent  Government  landlordism.  Federal  or  local  should  be  avoided.  In 
order  that  the  objective  of  the  public  housing  program  should  point  ultimately 
toward  private  operation  through  limited  dividend  corporations  or  to  coopera- 
tive ownership  by  its  occupants,  an  additional  subsection  to  section  12  is  recom- 
mended  placing    this    objective   among   the    considerations    which    guide    the 

authority,  as  follows:  .       ^^  .    ^  w 

"(8)  That  there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some  future  time  the  project  may  be 
owned  and  operated  privately  by  a  local  limited  dividend  corporation  or  owned 
and  operated  cooperatively  by  the  occupants." 

Section  20 

The  present  section  20  provides  for  financing  housing  projects  by  the  direct 
use  of  Federal  Government  credit.  As  an  alternative  method,  and  a  preferred 
alternative  if  found  workable,  the  following  additional  subsection  is  proposed. 
This  new  subsection,  instead  of  drawing  on  Government  credit  and  increasing 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  Government,  provides  a  means  whereby  private 
capital  can  participate  in  the  financing  of  projects  under  the  authority.  There 
is  some  British  experience  with  this  arrangement  growing  out  of  a  section 
included  in  their  housing  (financial  provisions)  act  of  1933.  It  would  cause 
the  lending  institution  and  the  United  States  housing  authority  and  the  county, 
city,  or  public  housing  agency  to  jointly  underwrite  or  assume  losses  until  the 
indebtedness  is  reduced  substantially  and  until  time  has  proven  that  the 
project  can  operate  on  an  economic  and  successful  basis.  In  addition  to  Brit- 
ish policy,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  several  other  European  countries  have 
guaranteed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  funds  advanced  from  private  sources  to  mini- 
mize demands  on  the  public  credit.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  the  guar- 
anty of  obligations  in  connection  with  titles  I  and  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Probably  a  joint  partial  guaranty  of  private  funds  in  connection  with 
public  housing  projects  is  more  justified  in  public  policy  on  account  of  its 
social  implications  than  in  connection  with  ordinary  modernization  or  mort- 
gage debts.  .  . 

There  is  ample  private  capital  seeking  safe  investment,  and  this  provision 
would  establish  a  method  for  its  employment  in  public  housing  and  permit 
a  substantial  reduction  of  the  Government  obligations  authorized  in  previous 
subsections.  It  would  restrain  the  undertaking  of  hasty  or  ill-advised  proj- 
ects, an  end  certainly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  including 
those  primarily  responsible  for  public  housing  efforts. 
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It  is  therefore  proposed  to  add  to  the  present  section  20  a  new  and  additional 
subsection  (f),  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  authority   is   authorized  to   guarantee   principal   and   interest   on 
mortgage  loans  which  finance  low-rent  housing  for  families  of  low  income. 
This  guaranty  shall  be  conditioned  upon  lending  institutions  extending  credits 
at  rates  and  for  terms  of  years  approved  by  the  Administrator.     Such  guar- 
anties may  be  granted  on  loans  not  exceeding  00  per  cent  of  the  valuation 
in  lieu  of  the  limited  50  percent  advances  which  might  be  made  apart  from 
this  special  guaranty.     The  liability  of  the  authority  is  limited  to  one-third 
of  any  excess  advance  over  50  percent.    The  valuation  on   which   the  per- 
centage   is   based   must   be   satisfactory   to   all   interests   concerned,    and    the 
county,  city,  or  public  hou.sing  agency  (not  the  mortgagor)  shall  also  assume 
one-third  of  the  risk.     If  the  authority  has  agreed  to  guarantee  repayment 
to  a  financial  institution  of  the  additional  sum  in  excess  of  50  percent  valu- 
ation and  if  the  mortgagor  shall  at  any  time  make  default  in  pavment  in 
accordance   with   the   terms   of   the   mortgage,    and   the   financial   institution 
after  duly  exercising  all   or  any  of  the  powers   vested   in   it   as   mortgagee 
for  recovering  the  principal  and  interest  secured   thereby,   shall  have  failed 
to  recover  the  full  amount  of  such  principal  and  interest,  then  the  authority 
shall,  within  one  month  after  demand  duly  made,  pay  to  the  financial  insti- 
tution a   sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the   actual   de- 
ficiency which  has  arisen  and  the  deficiency  that  would  have  arisen  if  the 
principal  sum  secured  \fy  the  mortgage  had  been  50  ijercent  of  the  original 
valuation.     The   agreement   between   the   authority   and   the   county,    city,   or 
public  housing  agency   (not  the  mortgagor)   shall  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  authority  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  its  loss  under  the  guaranty. 
The  Administrator  may  purchase  the  property  or  assume  the  obligations  as 
provided  in  section  4    (g).      Any  sum  payable  by  way  of  reimbursement  on 
the  guaranty  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  authoritv,  or  the  guaranty 
when  originally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  paid  oiit 
of  public  funds  with  money  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for   such 
purpose    out    of    any    money    in    the    Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated. 
Reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  to  finance  each  housing  project  under  this 
subsection  before  the  authority  issues  obligations  which  are  fiilly  and  uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as 
provided  in  previous  subsections. 

New  Section 

A  legally  sanctioned  advisory  group  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  governmental  policy  and  program.  Where  broad  discretion 
and  large  affairs  are  delegated  to  bureaus  or  boards,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
establish  some  orderly  way  in  which  they  would  receive  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  a  representative  group  of  citizens.  Such  recommendations  of  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  citizens  should  be  made  available  both  to  the  Congress  and  the 
puhlic. 

The  British  Government  has  a  long  record  of  effectivelv  utilizing  commis- 
sions created  by  the  Parliament,  appointed  by  the  respective  ministers  con- 
cerned, and  drawing  to  their  membership  a  variety  of  eminent  personalities 
from  private  walks  of  life.  Several  commissions  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  British  housing  policy,  and  in  1935  Parliament 
arranged  for  a  permanent  Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee  (Housing  Act. 
1935,  pt.  II).  This  advisory  group  was  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  IS  representative  of  the  leading  business,  church,  and  philanthropic  interest^ 
concerned  with  housing.  It  includes  such  figures  as  Sir  Ravmond  Unwin 
(probably  the  most  eminent  name  in  city  planning  and  housinff).  Sir  Harold 
Be  Iman,  head  of  the  Abbey  Road  Building  Society  (over  $200,000,000  cap- 
ital), etc. 

A  statutory  advisory  body,  composed  of  eminent  citizens  serving  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever  and  representative  of  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned, could  do  a  substantial  public  service  in  coordinating  the  activities 
and  program  of  the  United  States  housing  authoritv  and  making  it  properly 
supplement  or  complement  the  work  of  private  enterprise.  Such  an  ndvisorv 
body  was  suggested  by  Secretary  Ickes,  in  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  at  the  same  time  of  the  hearings  on  S  1685 
the  Wagner  bill.  After  stating  that  he  believed  that  the  management  and 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  authority  should  be  vested  in  one  executive  rather 


than  a  board  of  three,  he  said :  "An  advisory  board  can  be  created  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  expression  of  different  points  of  view  if  it  is  felt  that  this 
would  be  helpful  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  authority. 

There  is  precedent  for  statutory  advisory  bodies,  as  the  original  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Act  included  a  Federal  Reserve  Advisory  Council,  which  has 
functioned  right  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  activities  are  surveyed  and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Advisory  Council,  created  by  Congress  in  1935. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  councU 
or  committee  by  statute  would  give  an  importance  to  it  not  felt  by  simply  an 
appointive  committee,  and  through  such  a  body,  the  interest  and  support  of 
substantial  groups  would  be  encouraged  and  enlisted  for  an  appropriation  pub- 
lic-housing program,  pointed  clearly  to  the  underprivileged. 

The  following  new  section  is  therefore  proposed : 

Proposed  new  section:  This  section  might  properly  be  numbered  section  22, 
thus  preceding  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  "Penalties"  and  similar 
sections,  which  would  necessitate  renumbering  the  present  sections  22  through 

29. 

Sec.  22.  There  is  hereby  created  a  national  housing  advisory  committee 
which  shall  consist  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  authority,  having 
due  regard  to  a  representation  of  public  housing,  mortgage,  credit,  labor,  and 
construction  interests  upon  such  advisory  council.  All  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment from  the  authority  for  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attendance  at 
meetings  of  such  committee.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  Washington  at 
least  twice  a  year  and  oftener  if  requested  by  the  authority.  The  committee 
may  select  its 'own  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary,  and  adopt  methods 
of  procedure  and  shall  have  power — 

"1.  To  confer  with  the  authority  and  other  public  oflicials  on  any  matter 
which  mav  be  referred  by  the  authority  to  the  committee,  dealing  with  the 
housing  question,  public  or  private,  and  any  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  housing. 

"2.  To  request  information  and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority  and  also  to  consider  the 
operation  of  enactments  relating  to  housing  and  make  to  the  authority  such 
recommendations  with  respect  to  thees  matters  as  the  committee  thinks  desir- 
able. The  recommendations  here  directed  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  reports  to  Congress  of  the  authority." 

The  first  amendment  deals  with  section  2,  definitions^  one  of  the 
subsections  of  which  defines  low-rent  housing.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  part  of  the  discussion  this  mornintj  concerning  low- 
rent  housing,  low  rents,  and  low-cost  housing,  and  I  think  we  might 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  United  States  as  low- 
cost  housing.  Housing  is  just  costly  to  build.  One  thing  we  can 
do  is  recognize  that  it  is  costly  to  build  and  provide,  and  possibly  by 
subsidy  arrangements  and  the  like  as  proposed  in  this  bill  we  can 
arrange  to  make  it  available  to  the  under-privileged  people.  Then, 
in  that  event,  it  is  low-rent  housing,  but  it  is  not  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  And  it  is  made  more  expensive  by  the  fact  that  we 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  occupied  not  less  than  60  years  also. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  The  construction  of  homes,  and  while  this  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  not  exactly  germane,  is  not  an  efficient  modern  industry 
in  this  country.  We  are  still  in  sort  of  a  handicraft  stage  when  it 
comes  to  constructing  homes.  We  put  them  together  piece  by  piece 
with  many  different  kinds  of  labor,  and  many  different  kinds  of 
material,  and  we  assemble  them  on  the  site  and  the  like,  but  that 
is  really  beside  the  point.  It  would  seem  proper  that  if  we  are 
going  to  house  the  lowest-income  groups  that  we  should,  at  least, 
restrain  ourselves  in  building  houses,  and  to  construction  of  hous- 
ing that  is  modest  in  its  appointments,  simple  in  its  design,  and  as 
inexpensive  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable  comfort  and  durability. 
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I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  most  of  the  hoiisinor  projects  which 
have  been  completed  by  the  P.  W.  A.  are  more  lavish  in  their  ap- 
pointments, and  are  better  constructed  than  the  homes  of  the  average 
citizens  in  our  communities. 

I  do  not  imply  by  this  that  we  ought  to  go  in  for  shoddy  building 
in  the  construction  of  public  houses.  I  do  suggest,  how^ever,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  whole  British  public-housing  activities 
is  that  they  built  their  public  housing  so  simple  in  design,  so  modest 
in  appointments,  that  while  it  represented  decent,  sanitary  quarters 
for  the  slum  dwellers  which  they  moved  into  it,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  living  conditions  for  the  underprivileged,  still  they  did  not 
have  electric  refrigerators  in  them,  electric  stoves,  and  all  of  that  sort 
of  thing  as  a  result,  as  persons  in  the  artisan  and  working  classes  or 
the  like  occupied  those  quarters  from  time  to  time,  they  moved  on  up 
to  better  quarters  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  cost,  or  a  ceiling  or  limit  on  the  cost  of 
public  housing  developments  is  being  discussed  very  extensively  over 
in  the  Senate,  and  it^was  likewise  the  subject  of  discussion  here  be- 
fore this  committee  this  morning.  I  am  frank  to  sav  that  a  $1,000 
limit  is  probably  not  a  workable  proposition.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  the  cost  involved  in  constructing  public  housing  to  be  rented  with 
the  assistance  of  subsidies  should  be  held  down  to  at  least  the  aver- 
age that  exists  for  the  construction  of  ordinary  dwelling  units  in  the 
area  in  which  that  public  housing  project  is  constructed.  The  aver- 
age ^cost  for  the  entire  country  is  $4,400  for  one-familv  units,  and 
$4,073  for  all  classes  of  dwellings.  In  New  York  area,  for  example, 
the  average  cost  per  family  probably  would  amount  to  about  $5,000 
for  a  family  dwelling  unit.  It  would  mean  probably  $3,000  or 
$3,500  in  a  city  such  as  Atlanta.  The  amendment,  which  is  under- 
scored, will  be  found  just  below  the  middle  of  the  first  page : 

Such  dwelling  shall  not  be  of  elaborate  or  expensive  design  or  materials,  but 
must  be  provided  at  a  cost  per  family  not  exceeding  the  average  cost  of 
housekeeping  dwellings  in  the  county,  city,  or  area  where  such  housing  is 
built. 

This  is  our  level  best  effort  at  finding  a  somewhat  variable  formula 
with  which  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  costs  involved  and  the  type  of  struc- 
ture that  may  be  developed  with  the  assistance  of  public  loans,  grants, 
and  subsidies. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Bodfish,  would  you  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  all  dwellings  in  the  area  where  the  pub- 
lic housing  ;vas  to  be  built,  both  the  low  and  the  hiffh,  and  the  average 
throughout'^  ^ 

Mr.  BopnsH.  I  think  that  would  be  a  workable  formula.  I  checked 
it  at  the  time  we  discussed  this  question  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  if  you  take  them  all  in  you  will  find  the  millionaire's 
home,  the  $25,000  home  of  the  employer  himself,  and  all  the  other 
family  units,  and  average  them  you  have  a  difference  ranging  from 
about  $5,500  per  unit  at  the  top,  down  to  about  $2,000.  The  Nation- 
wide statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  here  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

The  average  cost  of  the  one-family  dwelling  for  which  permits  were  issued  in 
these  257  cities  during  1936  was  $4,432.  This  is  greater  than  for  any  year  since 
1931.    (See  table  23.) 


TABLE  23.— Average  cost  per  familv  of  neic  dwelVmgs  in  251  ulmf.ral  cities, 

1921  to  1926 

IThis  table  does  not  show  change  in  cost  of  erecting  identical  buildings  but  doe^  fho^v  caan  le  in  cost  of 
1 1  nis  iaui«  uu«a  buildings  as  were  erected.    Does  not  include  land  costs] 


Year 


1921. 
1922- 
1923- 
1924. 
1C25. 
1926. 
1927- 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932- 
1933- 
1934. 
1935- 
1936, 


Average  cost  per  family  of  new 
dwellings 


All 
classes  of 
dwellings 


$3,947 
4,005 
4,127 
4,352 
4,464 
4,422 
4,449 
4,407 
4,566 
4.385 
4,225 
3,705 
3,494 
3,381 
3,759 
4,073 


1-family 
dwellings 


$3,972 
4.134 
4.203 
4,317 
4,618 
4,725 
4,830 
4,937 
4,915 
4.993 
4.834 
3,943 
3,844 
3,801 
4,228 
4,432 


2-family 
dwell- 
ings I 


$3. 762 
3,801 
4,159 
4,336 
4.421 
4.480 
4,368 
4,064 
4.020 
3.924 
3.607 
3,250 
3,110 
3,316 
2,955 
3,038 


Multi- 
family 
dwell- 
ings * 


$4,019 
3,880 
4,001 
4,418 
4,2S9 
4.095 
4.170 
4,129 
4.402 
3,857 
3,644 
3,011 
3,040 
2,612 
3,201 
3,754 


Index  numbers  of  cost  v't  fanuly  of  new 
dwellings  (1J;21  =  100) 


All 
classes  of 
dwellings 


100.0 

101.5 

104.6 

110.3 

113.1 

112. 0 

112.7 

111.7 

115.7 

111.1 

107.0 

93.9 

88.5 

85.7 

95.2 

103.2 


1-family 
dwellings 


100.0 
104. 1 
1C5.8 
108.7 
116.3 
119.0 
121.6 
124.3 
123.7 
125.7 
121.7 
99.3 
96.8 
95.7 
106.4 
111.6 


2-famry 
dwcii- 

in^3  > 


100.0 

101.0 

110.6 

115.3 

117.5 

119.1 

116.1 

108.0 

106.9 

104.3 

95.9 

86.4 

82.7 

88.1 

78.5 

80.8 


Multi- 
family 
dwell- 
ings* 


100.0 

96.5 

99.6 

109.9 

106.7 

101.9 

103.8 

102.7 

109.5 

96.0 

90.7 

74.9 

75.6 

65.0 

79.6 

93.4 


1  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 
» Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores. 

In  8  of  the  16  years  for  which  information  is  available,  the  average  cost 
of  one-family  dwellings  was  lower  than  during  1936.  In  the  7  years,  embrac- 
ing the  period  1925  to  1931,  inclusive,  the  average  cost  was  higher  than  in  loSb. 
The  average  cost  of  two-family  dwellings  was  lower  in  ;1936  than  for  any  year 
except  1935.  The  average  cost  of  dwelling  units  provided  in  multifamUy 
dwellings  was  higher  in  1936  than  for  any  year  since  1930,  but  lower  than  for 
any  .of  the  previous  years. 

FAMILIES   PROVIDED   FOE,    1921    TO   1936 

In  these  257  cities,  dwelling  units  were  provided  for  more  families  in  1936 
than  for  any  year  since  1930.     (See  table  24.)  ,  .     .^,        o-t    -.-•^o 

During  1936,  115,365  family-dwelling  units  were  provided  m  these  2o7  cities. 
This  compares  with  55,810  in  1935.  At  the  low  point  in  1934,  only  22,063  dweU- 
ing  units  were  provided.  During  the  peak  year,  1925,  dwelling  units  were  pro- 
vided for  491.222  families.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  family-dwelling  units 
were  provided  in  apartment  houses  during  the  current  year  than  for  any  year 
since  1929.  Previous  to  1936,  in  only  4  of  the  16  years,  during  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  receiving  reports,  have  a  larger  percentafie  of  the  total  dwell- 
ing units  been  provided  in  apartment  houses.  The  percentage  provided  m  two- 
family  dwellings  fell  to  a  new  low  during  1936. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Have  you  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  in  the  United  States  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  units? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Urban  or  rural? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Urban  dwellings. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  there  are  about  12  million  or  13  million  urban 
dwelling  units  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  cost 
Is,  but  the  average  cost  of  dwelling  units  being  produced  in  tho 
country  as  a  whole  is  about  $4,000  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  mean  the  cost  of  the  present  urban  dwellings, 
*or  the  13  million  dwellings  is  about  $4,000  averagel 
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Mr.  BoDFisH.  No,  the  production  of  dwellings  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  of  the 
country  is  about  $4,000  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Crawford.  That  are  now  being  built? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  exclusive  of  land  ? 
Mr.  BoDiiSH.  Yes ;  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  second  amendment,  still  dealing  with  section  2,  which  amend- 
ment appears  on  page  2,  deals  with  this  very  perplexing  problem 
of  what  is  a  "low-income  family",  and  whether  we  eflfectively  con- 
fine the  benefits  of  this  type  of  legislation  to  the  lowest-income  fami- 
lies. The  formula  which  appears  in  the  bill  merely  states  that  they 
shall  be  from  a  group  which  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  serve,  and 
it  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  authority,  but 
it  does  include  a  ratio  of  family  income  to  rental,  which  is  a  sort  of 
a  left-handed  way  of  going  into  the  thing,  and  of  restricting  occu- 
pancy of  public  housing.  It  means  getting  at  the  end  of  the  plank 
and  prymg  up,  because  wlien  you  say  that  when  a  family  ought  to 
be  able  to  occupy  this  whose  income  is  five  times  the  rental  on  the 
house  or  apartment,  obviously  the  higher  the  local  authority  places 
the  rental,  the  higher  the  income  of  the  family  which  can  be  accom- 
modated in  that  dwelling.  Now,  if  you  allow  $1,500,  $1,800,  and 
$2,000-a-year  families  into  the  public-housing  projects,  those  fami- 
lies whose  income  is  $600,  $800,  or  $900  a  year  will  be  excluded,  and 
it  is  also  just  ordinary  human  nature  that  if  you  or  I  were  a  man- 
ager of  one  of  these  projects  we  would  take  in  the  people  with  high- 
est incomes  within  the  statutory  limits,  but  within  those  limits  and 
still  be  the  most  reliable  tenants  and  rentpayers. 

Under  the  five-  and  six-times  formula  that  appears  in  the  present 
bill  It  would  be  possible  in  the  Techwood  projects  in  Atlanta  to  in- 
clude families  whose  income  ranged  from  $1,700  to  $1,800,  or  even 
$2,000  a  year.  The  average  inconie  of  the  families  they  have  in  the 
project  at  the  present  time  is  about  $1,100  a  year,  so  it  has  been 
reasonably  well  administered.  I  merely  cite  it  to  illustrate  what 
an  awkward  approach  to  it  the  five-times  or  six-times  ratio  is. 
Mr.  Ford.  You  think  three  times  would  be  better? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Mr.  Ford,  I  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that  is  going 
a  little  far.  My  considered  judgment  on  the  matter  is  that  four 
times  would  be  about  right.  We  have  some  statistics  on  the  matter 
of  the  proportion  of  the  income  that  a  family  pays  for  rent,  and  I 
think  that  there  are  about  60,000  cases  in  some  of  our  northern 
cities  included  in  the  surveys,  and  I  have  in  mind  a  family  with  a 
$l,000-a-year  income  that  was  paying  about  $300  a  month  rent,  and 

a  family  of  $2,000  income 

Mr.  Ford.  You  mean  that  they  were  paying  $300  a  year? 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes;  $300  a  year;  and  a  family  with  a  $2,000  in- 
come was  paying  $400  a  year  rent.  Five  times  $400  is  $2,000,  but 
five  times  $300  is  $1,500,  and  if  you  want  to  pull  it  back  down  and 
keep  pushing  away  at  accommodating  these  lowest-income  people,  I 
think  you  have  to  pull  that  ratio  down.  I  really  believe  that  carry- 
ing it  down  to  three  is  a  little  too  far.  Our  amendments  suggests 
four,  and  also  includes  five  times,  in  case  there  are  more  than  Siree 
dependents  in  the  family.  You  will  note  also  that  our  amendment 
says  "accepted  or  continued",  the  reason  for  the  "continued"  being 
obvious. 


Mr  WoLCOTT.  You  agree,  then,  with  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  on  the  second,  offered  by  Senator  Wagner,  to 
reduce  this  to  four  and  five,  respectively? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right,  I  think  we  agree  with  practically  all 
of  the  Senate  proposals  and  amendments  in  fact. 

There  is  another  thing  in  the  amendment  we  present  here  that  I 
think  entirely  desirable.  It  is  the  legislative  declaration  of  policy 
that  not  only  do  we  deal  with  the  lowest  incomes,  but  we  start  out 
with  the  definite  restriction  that  we  are  going  to  treat  with  the  20- 
])ercent  lowest  incomes  in  your  community  and  in  my  community. 
Maybe  that  figure  or  percentage  had  best  be  30  percent,  or  maybe 
331/3  percent,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wise  from  my  observation  of 
the  problems  of  the  British  in  trying  to  confine  the  occupancy  of 
their  public  houses  to  the  people  who  deserve  it  most,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  are  developing  in  our  own  Federal  projects,  to  just  lay 
down  a  legislative  policy  and  say  that  in  tliis  legislation  we  are  go- 
ing to  start  with  the  lowest  tenth  or  twentieth,,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  lowest  one-third.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  lowest 
one-third  being  ill-housed.  There  is  the  private  enterprise  aspect  or 
element  in  that,  if  the  public-housing  sphere  of  activity  is  defined. 
Private  enterprise  has  an  interest  and  responsibility  in  the  sale  and 
building  of  homes  to  those  of  higher  incomes.  Also  the  construc- 
tion activities  of  the  local  housing  authorities  will  be  confined  to  a 
definite  group,  eliminating  overlapping,  competition,  and  contro- 
versy. If  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  fixed  is  too  low,  of  coarse, 
a  future  Congress  could  change  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  income,  the 
net  minimum  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  The  minimum  of  income? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  to  say,  for  example,  $300  or  $400? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  My  philosophy  of  the  thing.  Congressman,  is  that  I 
believe  there  shoul'd  be  no  bottom  at  all.  I  think  that  either  through 
rent  relief,  or  through  special  rents  in  a  public-housing  project,  we 
should  take  care  of  and  put  in  decent  but  very  modest  surroundings, 
people  that  do  not  even  have  any  income  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  if  your  statistics  and 
research  showed  how  many  of  those  there  are  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  present  any  figures  on 
that,  Mr.  Williams.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  around  10  percent 
of  the  urban  families.     Probably  this  is  high. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  that  could  not  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes ;  that  could  not  pay  any  rent  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  income  they  had  would  be  necessarily  taken 
up  with  buying  food  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right ;  in  the  cities. 

(The  amendment  to  subsection  (2)  of  section  2  is  as  follows :) 

(2)  The  term  "low-income  family"  means  a  family,  all  the  members  of 
which  taken  together,  living  under  the  same  roof,  has  an  income  within  20 
percent  of  the  population  which  have  the  lowest  incomes  in  a  county  or  similar 
subdivision  as  indicated  from  facts  or  reliable  estimates  of  income  in  such 
areas:  Provided,  That  no  family  shall  be  accepted  or  continued  as  a  tenant  in 
any  low-rent  housing  project  whose  income  exceeds  four  times  the  rental  of 
the  quarters  to  be  furnished  such  family,  except  that  in  the  case  of  families 
with  three  or  more  minor  dependents,  such  ratio  shall  not  exceed  five  to  one. 
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The  term  "rental"  as  used  in  this  section  includes  the  average  cost  (as 
determined  by  the  authoritj-)  of  heat,  light,  water,  and  cooking,  where  such 
services  are  not  supplied  by  the  lessor  and  included  in  the  rent. 

Mr.  Transue.  As  the  bill  is  written  now,  do  you  understand  these 
people  ^et  any  benefits  under  this  that  have  no  income  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  so 
aiTanged  that  people  with  no  income  at  all  could  be  accommodated. 
The  subject  is  not  dealt  with  in  H.  E.  5033.  The  bill  deals  not 
with  the  lowest-income  groups  but  speaks  of  the  low-income  groups, 
and  I  have  followed  the  hearings  and  discussions  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  I  find  a  great  many  of  the  people  interested  in  the  legis- 
lation disposed  to  deal  with  a  group,  that,  let  us  say,  have  $500,  $600 
a  year  income  up  to  $800,  $900,  or  $1,000,  feeling  that  anybody  below 
that  income  represents  a  relief  problem  and  one  that  cannot  be 
effectively  dealt  with  in  connection  with  this  bill,  perhaps 

Mr.  Transue.  Quite  a  proportion  of  those  who  live  in  the  slums 
are  those  who  have  incomes  of  less  than  $500  or  $600 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes;  I  would  say  so.  I  believe,  sincerely,  in  con- 
nection with  slum  clearance,  that  if  we  are  going  to  eliminate  areas 
of  bad  housing,  which  we  should  do,  I  think  we  should  properly 
house  those  people,  whether  they  have  any  income  or  not.  I  think 
that  is  where  relief  and  a  proper  housing  policy  should  join,  co- 
ordinate, and  collaborate,  and  I  have  an  amendment,  suggested  later, 
which  deals  with  that  policy.  It  apply  to  annual  contributions  in 
seciion  9,  and  reads  as  follows: 

(h)  Annual  contributions  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  public  hous- 
ing authorities  and  may  be  apportioned  to  provide  differential  rents  or  rebates 
based  on  the  needs  and  ability  to  pay  of  tenant  families,  to  insure  that  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  new  houses  are  available  at  rents  which  displaced  families 
can  afford.  Rent  relief  may  be  administered  by  the  Authority  and  public 
housing  authorities  in  collaboration  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  relief  au- 
thorities in  areas  where  an  approved  program  for  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for 
the  underprivilo.c:ed  is  established. 

Mr.  Ford.  As  this  bill  was  originally  presented,  it  seems  to  me 
they  only  contemplated  a  group  that  were  getting  wages  that  would 
enable  them  to  rent  and  pay,  say,  $20  or  $24  a  month.  Now,  when 
you  go  into  that,  take  that  group  into  consideration,  and  undertake 
to  do  something  for  them,  are  you  not  subsidizing  the  payers  of 
sweatshop  wages,  because  if  his  employees  can  find  a  place 'to  live 
and  pay  a  low  enough  price,  he  does  not  feel  obligated  to  raise  their 
wages?  They  are  not  organized,  and  they  are  not  able  to  force 
their  wages  up,  and,  therefore,  is  not  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizing sweatshops  when  we  put  it  in  the  upper  brackets,  above 
the  loAvest  income  group? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Mr.  Ford,  I  think  that  interpretr.tion  coidd  cer- 
tainly be  placed  on  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  we  had  in  this  country 
a  proper  basement,  if  you  please,  on  wages  and  ceiling  on  hours,  to 
use  the  vernacular  of  the  press,  adequate  incomes  for  all  working 
people,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  public  relief  activities, 
public  liousing,  or  anytliing  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
that  the  objective  we  should  all  strive  for  is  raising  farm  and  city 
incomes  for  the  lowest  paid  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  FcRD.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  that  is  because  that  ques- 
tion came  up  yesterday  when  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  in  his 
city  the  employees  of  a  great  electrical  corporation,  who  were  getting 


pretty  good  wages,  were  still  living  in  slums.  He  said  the  reason  that 
they  were  living  there  was  because  they  could  not  find  other  quarters 
in  the  city.  That  may  be  true,  in  some  instances,  but,  nevertheless, 
if  they  had  had  an  adequate  income  they  would  not  have  been  living 
where  they  were.  They  would  have  gone  out  and  paid  a  normal 
economic  rent.  If  the  Government  goes  in  and  provides  houses  for 
that  type  of  people  it  is  certainly  subsidizing  sweatshop  wages. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  say  that  is  right,  Mr.  Bodfish  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  would  rather  have  it 

Mr.  McGranery  (interposing).  Did  you  say  it  is  right? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  About  subsistence  and  sweatshop  wages? 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Ford  propounded 
to  you  he  said  that,  in  certain  areas,  because  of  congestion,  these  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  live  in  slums,  congestion  being  the  beginning  of  a 
slum.    Do  you  think  that  is  proper? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  or  desirable  for  them  to 
live  there  if  they  live  in  real  sums,  in  unsanitary  and  in  misafe 
buildings. 

^Ir.  McGranery.  Do  you  think  they  live  there  because  they  want  to 
live  there  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  No.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations  as  one  ex- 
plores that  question.  In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  one  of  our  agencies 
interested  in  housing  studied,  for  example,  the  rents  paid  in  some  of 
the  areas  that  we  consider  slum  areas,  and  they  found  people  rhat 
^vere  livino-  in  the  most  regrettable,  run-down  houses,  were  paying  a 
total  monthly  rent  in  excess  of  the  rents  at  which  they  could  rent  hous- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  city,  but,  they  were  there,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  pay  the  rent  from  week  to  week,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  McGranery.  They  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
stay  there  ?^ 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes ;  and  I  think  there  is  another  consideration  that 
we  should  look  at  also.  It  will  come  out  later  in  the  discussion  as 
we  go  along.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  made  very  little  progress  in 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
in  connection  with  the  continued  renting  of  insanitary  quarters,  per- 
mitting unsafe  buildings  to  continue  to  be  occupied,  and  permitting 
overcrowding  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Bodfish, 
that  many  of  the  local  communities  would  like  to  pass  ordinances  that 
would  demolish  these  unsafe  and  unsanitary  houses,  but  because  there 
are  no  other  houses  available  in  the  city  they  are  fearful  of  passing 
just  such  laws? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  that  is  partly  true,  but  I  think  I  would  also 
add  something  to  it  that  you  will  probably  agree  with.  I  think 
that  is  partly  true,  but  there  is  also  another  consideration  that  enters 
into  it.  My  daily  work  brings  me  in  contact  with  thousands  of 
cooperative,  thrift,  and  home -financing  institutions,  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  the  like,  and  we  deal  largely  with  the  working 
class  of  people  in  humble  walks  of  life.  In  the  late  well-advertised 
depression,  we  got  about  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  propertv  back. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  we  were  renting  that  property,  literally  beir- 
ging  tenants  to  come  in  and  live  there  in  order  to  protect  it  in  the 
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wintertime,  hoping  to  get  only  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  main- 
tenance in  some  areas.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  local  officials  could  have,  but  were  not  pressing 
for  the  demolition  of  unsafe  and  insanitary  buildings,  and  the  health 
department  was  not  functioning  for  reasons  other  than  the  non- 
availability of  other  quarters  in  which  to  live.  The  reason,  in  my* 
humble  judgment,  is  because  a  local  official  hesitates  to  press  or  put 
the  heat  on  a  taxpayer,  even  if  it  is  a  taxpayer  who  owns  a  lousy 
old  dump  that  ought  to  be  torn  down.  That  is  the  basic  and  the 
chief  thing.  They  do  not  want  to  offend  a  taxpayer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  offer  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  cities  throughout  the  country,  that  the  least 
you  can  insist  on  getting  in  exchange  for  these  capital  grants,  and 
these  annual  contributions  is  that  they  have  proper  ordinances  pre- 
venting overcrowding,  preventing  the  renting  of  insanitary  quarters, 
and  providing  for  the  demolition  of  those  insanitary  and  unsafe 
quarters,  all  of  them  adequately  administered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  will  have  as  much  to  do  or  more  to 
do  with  the  raising  of  housing  standards  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Is  it  your  impression  that  that  would  not  be  the 
situation  if  this  bill  were  passed  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  McGranert.  You  have  stated  that  the  local  communities 
should  have  these  ordinances  which  would  restrict  buildings.  Is 
there  any  question  in  your  mind  that  they  would  not  pass  such 
ordinances  if  this  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  It  is  my  judgment  that  they  will  not  unless  the  bill 
requires  it,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  not  enforce  them  vigorously, 
because  the  minute  you  do  they  run  right  head-on  into  the  taxpayer 
who  pays  taxes  in  that  community,  and  as  I  said  before,  even  though 
it  is  a  shame,  they  have  to  collect  taxes,  and  the  public  officials! 
hesitate  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Then  you  feel  if  we  pass  this  bill  as  it  is  that 
the  Central  Housing  Authority  here  would  just  simply  give  this 
money  over  promiscuously  to  communities  without  any  cooperaton 
on  their  part? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  they  would  do  that,  but 
I  believe  if  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  legislative  policy  of  this 
country  that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  all  Federal  grants,  that 
they  were  going  to  expect  some  activity,  cooperation,  and  some  per- 
formance of  that  kind  from  the  recipients  thereof,  I  know  you  would 
get  action  then. 

Mr.  McGranert.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Bodfish,  that  in  these  com- 
munities in  which  the  projects  have  already  been  originated  the 
communities  have  cooperated  fully  with  the  Central  Authorities  here. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  recall  as  regards  the  items  our  amendment 
refers  to. 

Mr.  McGranert.  That  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
change  in  our  demolition  of  structures  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
enforcement  of  our  sanitary  ordinances  since  we  received  two  very 
splendid  housing  projects.  If  that  is  the  case  let  us  include  it  as 
13art  of  the  legislation. 


Mr.  McKeough.  You  were  referring  to  Chicago.  I  take  it  from 
what  you  had  to  say  that  there  apparently  is  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  which  is  the  tax-collecting  body  for  the  city  of  Chicago, 
to  collect  taxes  on  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  slum  dwellings,  for 
fear  that  they  would  harass  the  owners  of  the  property  and  incur 
their  political  disfavor. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Mr.  McKeough,  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  was  discussing  demolition  and 
insanitary  dwelling  activities,  not  tax  collecting. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  connection  with  your  studies  out  there  on 
this  phase  of  it,  did  your  investigation  reveal  what  percentage  of 
the  back  taxes  are  accruing  on  those  slum  dwellings  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable backlog  of  uncollected  taxes  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  And  that  as  it  related  to  the  slum  districts^  it  was 
an  inability  of  the  owner  to  pay  taxes  rather  than  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  local  officials  to  press  for  collection  and  make 
an  attempt  to  secure  demolition?  In  other  words,  so  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  continuing  income  of  the  owner  of  the 
building.  I  merely  point  that  out  to  you  because  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  inability  of  the  local  officials  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  There  are  millions  of  dollars  in  back  taxes  un- 
collected in  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  And  some  of  those  taxes  must  apply  to  what 
would  be  called  slum  dwellings. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  merely  want  the  record  to  show  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  to  harass  the  owner  of  the  slum  dwellings  to  pay 
his  taxes  or  demolish  the  building.  I  assume  you  will  find  that  the 
owner  of  the  slum  building  in  many  instances,  and  in  a  large  per- 
centage, as  it  relates  to  the  slum  building  back  taxes,  cannot  pay  his 
taxes? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  you  would  also  probably 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  not  in  our  city  of  Chicago  today  a 
vigorous  demolition  ordinance  or  activity  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  distinctly  slum  areas. 

Mr.  McKjeough.  Yes.  I  want  to  amplify  that  somewhat  by  ad- 
ding this  explanation.  Chicago  suffers,  as  does  most  every  other 
large  city  in  the  country  generally,  with  a  shortage  of  housing 
facilities.  Now,  then,  they  have  so  many  persons  to  care  for. 
Obviously  they  cannot  demolish  property  as  aggressively  as  they 
might  if  they  were  assisted  by  this  sort  of  legislation,  and  if  they 
had  this  short  of  legislation,  then  I  think  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
logical  subject  to  criticize  them  for  if  they  had  failed  to  cooperate 
by  following  a  proper  demolition  program,  but  1  do  not  think 
that  is  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
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record  ought  to  imply  that  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  failure 
to  collect  back  taxes  is  because  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  local  officials  to  embarrass  the  owners,  or  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  housing  authority  and  the  local  communities  to  get  rid  of 
slums. 

I  would  like,  since  I  have  interrupted  you,  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
other  questions.  You  represent  the  building  and  loan  associations 
of  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  concern  of  your 
group  relates  to  the  possibility  that  under  this  proposed  legislation 
we  are  going  to  help  a  group  of  people  that  might  otherwise  con- 
tinue to  patronize  your  institutions  in  order  to  secure  houses  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  that  question,  naturally, 
we  prefer  that  this  legislation  deal  with  a  class  of  persons  that  would 
not  be  served  by  either  private  enterprise  or  cooperative  endeavor. 
From  all  I  have  heard  of  the  discussion  of  this  legislation  that  was 
the  purpose  of  it.       . 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  assumed  there  might  be  some  reason.  I  am 
not  criticising  you  for  that.  I  can  understand  why  you  would  be 
here  trying  to  protect  the  group  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Surely. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But,  in  that  connection,  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  you  are  willing  that  the  record  might  show  at  this  juncture, 
based  on  your  very  vast  experience  with  this  activity,  what  is  the 
going  rate  of  interest  in  the  group  you  represent  in  the  way  of  mort- 
gage interest? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Tlie  average  for  the  country  is  6  percent. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  addition  to  the  going  rate  on  the  principal, 
the  interest  on  the  loans,  which  you  say  is  6  percent,  what  do  you 
charge  for  the  commission? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  It  varies  over  the  country,  depending  on  the  local 
customs  and  the  charges. 

Mr.  McKeough.  TVSat  is  the  average? 

Mr.  BoDnsH.  Well,  I  have  no  figures  on  that.  If  I  were  to  esti- 
mate the  average  I  would  say  not  over  $15  or  $20. 

Mr.  McKeough.  $15  to  $20  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  is  about  1  percent  of  the  principal  amount  in- 
volved, is  rt  not? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  MoKeough.  It  is  in  many  cases,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No  ;  it  is  not  in  many  cases.  In  many  cases  there  is 
no  charge  at  all. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But,  generally  speaking,  would  you  say  it  would 
run  from  1%  to  3  percent  of  the  principal? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  percentage  would  you  say  of  the  prin- 
cipal ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
Mr.  McKeough.  One-half  of  1  percent? 
Mr.  BoDFTSH.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  year  only. 
Mr.  McKeough.  The  first  year? 
Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes;  that  is  right. 


Mr.  McKeough.  For  what  term  do  you  permit  that  mortgage  to 
run  before  it  is  reissued? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  There  is  no  reissue  of  mortgages.  In  our  institu- 
tions all  our  mortgages  are  long-term  monthly  retirement  amortized 
loans. 

Mr.  McE[eough.  What  is  the  life  to  maturity  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  The  typical  loans  are  for  11  years  and  7  months. 
"VVe  are  lending  now  for  as  long  as  15  to  20  years,  occasionally  20. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  pays  the  overhead,  and  the  running  of  it, 
1  percent? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right,  from  1  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Five  and  a  half  percent  gross  income 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No;  about  6  percent  gross  income. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Six  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Six  plus;  yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  your  building  and  loan  association,  Mr.  Bod^ 
fish,  you  say  your  maturity  would  be  in  11  years  and  7  months? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Average. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Now,  a  shareholder  in  your  association  would 
double  his  money  in  11  years  and  7  months? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No. 

Mr.  McGranery.  He  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Then  you  would  not  have  a  maturity,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  your  maturity,  if  you  have  in  mind 

Mr.  McGranery  (interposing)^  Well,  if  I  paid  $5  a  month  for 
five  shares  of  stock  in  a  building  and  loan  association,  and  paid  that 
for  11  years  and  7  months  would  you  pay  me  $1,000? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Let  us  see.  I  will  have  to  think  for  a  minute.  I 
would  have  to  use  my  lead  pencil  on  it.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
pay  that  much.    That  is  12  years,  144  payments.    Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So  that  is  approximately  doubling  your  money? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  doubling  your  money.  A 
man  on  that  sort  of  a  plan  would  put  in  over  $700  of  his  own  money 
from  month  to  month  for  12  years,  wouldn't  he,  and  the  only  thing 
that  would  increase  it  would  be  his  earnings  from  dividends  de- 
clared semiannually. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  do  not  think  he  could  put  in  any  more  than 
$728. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Our  tvpical  institutions  pay  3%  to  4  percent  on  their 
investments  in  shares  to  all  members. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Maturity  means  accumulation  of  that  share, 
which  represents  $200? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right,  if  $200  shares  are  provided;  $100 
shares  are  more  common. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  to  express  your- 
self on  this  from  your  practical  experience :  Are  you  willing  to  have 
this  class  of  persons  who  live  in  the  slums  transferred  to  new  build- 
ings like  this,  and  do  you  think  they  would  so  conduct  themselves 
f hat  the  property  would  be  in  a  safe  and  proper  condition  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  the  British  experience  with  the  transfers 
of  slum  dwellers  to  public-housing  projects  would  indicate  that  the 
situations  in  w^hich  a  family  does  not  orient  itself  to  its  new  en- 
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vironment  and  conduct  itself  properly  and  use  the  facilities  proffered 
are  very  rare. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  In  that  connection,  I  had  a  very  bad  experience  with 
two  renters.  After  getting  the  place  into  very  good  condition  for 
them  they  soon  got  it  into  a  terrible  condition,  and  I  was  faced  with 
the  impossibility  of  collecting  rents,  and  almost  the  impossibility  of 
getting  them  out.  Those  are  practical  conditions  we  f a<;e  in  these 
matters.  They  are  assuming  that  they  are  going  to  take  this  class 
of  people  and  transfer  them  into  these  new  buildings,  and  that  it 
will  be  successful.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  think  they  could  do  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  BoiwiSH.  Yes;  it  is  my  judgment  that  they  can. 

Mr.  GiTFORD.  I  have  read  your  recommendation  for  an  addition  to 
section  9,  page  15,  providing  that  periodic  visits  be  made  by  agents 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  that  no  contributions  shall  be 
given  until  they  are  satisfied  that  proper  conditions  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  visit,  although  you  may  have  agreed  with  the  Housing  Author- 
ity that  you  would  go  through  with  the  proposition.  Who  is  going  to 
determine  whether  or  not  that  is  carried  on  in  the  condition  it  ought 
to  be,  that  the  tenants  are  not  observing  those  i-egulations,  or  that  some 
t)f  them  are  very  dirty  tenants,  or  that  ordinances  have  not  been 
properly  lived  up  to  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  always  going  to  be 
a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  local  housing  authority  that  this  housing 
authority  will  not  go  through  with  their  agreement  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  believe  if  we  create  a  local  hous- 
ing authority,  and  put  it  in  charge  of  property  to  rent  it  at  low 
rentals,  it  certainly  will  have  to  control  the  occupancy  of  that  prop- 
erty, and  make  sure  that  just  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  prop- 
erty that  tenants  do  not  continue  there  who  injure  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  amendments  suggest  visitations. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  I  know,  but  with  the  Federal  Government  there  help- 
ing, that  is,  the  Public  Housing  Authority,  would  not  the  tenant  have 
a  little  independence  of  mind  about  the  way  he  conducted  himself 
and  giving  up  the  premises  if  ordered  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  I  think  he  would  have  a  little  more  independ- 
ence than  he  would  have  with  a  private  landlord,  although  one  of 
the  things  that  I  hope  to  develop  a  little  later  on  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should  own  or  operate  any  of  these 
projects.  I  think  it  should  give  financial  assistance  to  local  authori- 
ties who,  I  think,  are  somewhat  better  insulated  from  the  problem 
that  you  mentioned,  and  better  able  to  control  it. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Yes;  but  you  provide  for  inspection  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Mr.  BoDFTsH.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  My  point  in  questioning  you  along  this  line  is  because 
I  have  tried  to  be  hopeful  and  helpful  to  a  class  of  people,  and  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  help  a  certain  class  of  people.  That  is 
my  experience,  and  we  might  as  well  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Some  of  them  would  prefer  to  pay  $1  less  and  live 
in  the  slums  than  to  pay  $1  more  and  go  into  one  of  these  new 
houses. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  in  the  discussion  of  public 
Lousing  the  statement  is  often  made  that  if  you  gave  this  family  a 
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bath  tub  they  would  not  use  it,  but  they  would  keep  coal  in  it,  ft-nd 
I  suppose  there  are  instances  of  that  kind,  but,  by  and  large,  the 
people  wiU  make  use  of  it  properly  rather  than  make  a  coal-container 

^^Mr.  GiFFORD.  I  have  been  in  the  real-estate  business  myself  for  40 
vears.    I  wish  I  shared  your  confidence.  ,i.  .,    ^ 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  have  one  or  two  little  properties  myself  that  you 
and  I  might  trade  sight  unseen.  .  ..  .,    ^ 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  I  am  discouraged.    I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr  Hancock.  Mr.  Bodfish,  how  do  the  interest  rates  charged  by 
the  average  building  and  loan  and  cooperative  associations  compare 
with  the  interest  rates  charged  by  the  Reconstruction  Mortgage 
Corporation,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  }<  ederal 
Housing  Administration? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Our  charges,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  are  less 
than  those  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  charges  about  six  point  seven  including 
everything  and  sometimes  over  seven  in  total.  The  H.  O.  L.  Cm 
its  emergency  program  charges  5  per  cent ;  the  R.  F.  C.  Mortgage  (vO. 
has  made  loans  at  5  percent,  I  think,  and  some  at  41/2.  I  do  not  feel 
very  certain  as  to  whether  the  R.  F.  C.  have  made  any  lower  or  not. 

Mr  Hancock.  How  does  the  overhead  and  operating  exi>ense  of 
the  average  building  and  loan  association  and  cooperative  institution 
compare  with  other  financial  institutions  of  similar  size  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  We  think  it  is  distinctly  lower.  On  about  a  2-per- 
cent spread  we  can  pay  all  expenses,  examinations  by  public  authon. 
ties,  and  all  of  the  ordinary  things  that  go  along  with  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  such  a  thrift  and  home-financing  business,  and 
also  make  rather  reasonable  allocations  to  reserves  to  protect  our 
seven  million  savers  or  investors  against  losses. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  institutions  are 

founded  upon  a  mutual  basis  ?  .  nm  x 

Mr  BoDFisH.  Yes,  practically  without  exception.    There  are  a  few 

in  three  or  four  States  that  follow  the  banking  type  of  structure. 
Mr.  Hancock.  And  whatever  the  interest  may  be  is  reflected  m 

the  early  maturity  of  the  stock  which  goes  to  all  of  the  stockholder? 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  Or  in  the  dividends  paid  from  them.    All  of  the 

institutions  do  not  emphasize  the  maturity  aspect  as  much  as  thej 

used  to.  .  .     -x      ^  xi     •  ^• 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  m  a  maiority  of  the  insti- 
tutions or  associations  that  you  have  only  one  paid  officer? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes;  depending  on  the  size  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  your  rates  lower  than  they  were  in  1934  or  1935? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  would  say  that  our  rates  of  interest  have  fallen 
from  a  half  to  1  percent  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in  a  great  many  of  your 
associations,  the  members  of  your  board  of  directors  serve  without 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes:  that  is  true  practically  without  exception  aU 
over  the  country  in  all  institutions.  They  give  their  time  and  judge- 
ment on  a  matter  of  community  service. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  And  right  in  that  connection,  even  though  success- 
ful as  they  are,  many  of  them  are  going  Federal. 
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Mr.  BoDnsH.  Yes;  there  are  about  eleven  hundred  of  them  out  of 
ten  thousand  that  have  taken  the  Federal  charters  instead  of  State 
charters. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Will  you  just  briefly  tell  us  why  they  go  Federal, 
Mr.  Bodfish? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gifford,  in  the  main  it  is  the 
same  reason  that  actuates  the  State  banks  often  to  take  a  National 
Bank  charter.  The  Federal  cliarter  is  a  uniform  charter,  the  same 
as  for  the  whole  country.  In  some  cases  the  State  laws  under  which 
they  had  operated  seemed  unduly  restrictive  as  to  their  activities, 
and  in  other  cases  they  felt  that  they  found  more  sympathetic  super- 
vision. We  have  had  instances  where  we  have  had  a  failure  of  a  State 
chartered  institution,  and  then,  another  institution  in  the  same  com- 
munity felt  it  could  move  forward  more  effectively  if  it  would  move 
forward  as  a  Federally  chartered  institution,  in  the  same  way  that 
banks  became  National  Banks  with  National  charters,  instead  of 
State  banks. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Th6y  offer  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  borrowers,  but 

why  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  offer  any  lower  rate  of 
interest  to  borrowers  because  of  a  Federal  set-up  rather  than  with 
a  State  set-up.  Your  Massachusetts  cooperative  banks  are  lending 
at  5  and  5%  percent. 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  go  Federal  in  my  section,  and  I  have  to  go 
down  here  and  protest  every  one,  against  them  before  the  Committee 
and  allowing  them  to  go  Federal.  They  have  an  advantage  of  1 
percent.  I  want  to  know  what  this  Committee  has  done  in  the  way 
of  subsidy  that  they  can  compete  with  other  banking  facilities  such 
as  you  have  described  when  they  want  to  go  Federal,  and  offer  money 
at  a  rate  1  percent  lower?  They  are  doing  that  and  causing  me  a 
iot  of  trouble  and  also  others,  because  they  say  I  am  against  the 
people  getting  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  others  say  I  am 
preventing  the  banks,  upsetting  the  banks,  by  letting  them  do  it. 
This  Committee  will  have  that  same  trouble. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  money  in  our  institution 
turns  upon  simply  the  price  at  which  you  and  the  rest  of  the  public 
are  willing  to  place  your  savings  with  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes;  but  would  you  tell  this  Committee  that  they 
can  come  to  the  Federal  Authority  and  sell  their  securities  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  The  reason  I  did  not  mention  that  was  because  this 
committee  in  its  wisdom 

Mr.  Gifford  (interposing).  Do  not  say  that,  "in  its  wisdom." 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  statement. 

This  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  made  identically  the  same  privilege 
available  to  every  State-chartered  institution  in  the  country,  and 
wrote  right  in  the  law  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
down  here  should  administer  that  provision  without  any  distinction 
in  favor  of  the  Federals. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes;  but  they  got  this,  Mr.  Bodfish,  acting  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  were  not  sufficient  banking  facilities  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  partly  right. 
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Mr.  Gifford.  Why  should  we  allow  them  to  go  Federal  when 
there  are  plenty  of  other  banking  facilities  in  this  section? 
Mr.  Bodfish.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  do  not  care  particularly  whether 
of  citizens,  members  of  a  financial  institution,  wants  to 
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operate  under  a  Federal  charter  as  against  a  State  charter.  It 
sliould  be  their  privilege  to  choose.  That  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  institutions.  It  merely  changes  the  charter  and  the 
supervision. 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  go  Federal  so  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  these  other  splendid  institutions.  They  have  done  the  sanie  thing 
in  places  where  they  did  not  have  adequate  banking  facilities,  and 
we  are  now  letting  them  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  This  same  privilege  is  available  to  every  State- 
chartered  institution  and  cooperative  bank. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record  should  show 
that.  In  my  understanding  of  that  legislation,  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  were  banking  facilities  in  the  community 
alone,  but  also  and  particularly  were  there  home  financing  facilities 
in  the  community.  And  it  has  been  my  observation  that  the  Board 
has  probably  made  some  mistakes,  but  I  know  they  have  always  been 
very  careful  to  ascertain  whether  the  need  existed  before  they  char- 
tered an  institution  in  a  particular  community. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  protest  in  that  connection  was 
listened  to,  because  we  had  all  sorts  of  these  cooperative  banks,  they 
were  plentiful  in  my  city  of  Worcester,  and  they  went  Federal,  were 
not  stopped  from  doing  so,  and  they  certainly  had  plenty  of  banking 
facilities  there. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  gentleman  also  appreciates  the  fact  that  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act  the  Government  offers  very  attractive 
financial  facilities  in  that  they  can  match  the  local  community  three 
to  one,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  have  a  provision,  which  some 
of  our  institutions  do  not  seem  to  approve,  whereby  the  shares  are 
guaranteed  just  like  deposits  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  money  is  two- 
thirds  gone,  and  it  is  going  to  be  completely  shut  off  on  September  1, 
and,  as  far  as  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  country  are 
concerned,  we  are  very  happy.  We  felt  it  did  a  great  service  in  a 
period  in  which,  frankly,  the  institutions  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  were  not  receiving  savings  or  deposits  from  the  public,  and 
that  money  invested  in  both  the  State-chartered  and  Federal  insti- 
tutions did  excellent  service.  It  is  terminated  now,  and  we  are  happy 
it  is.  Our  group  was  and  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  promiscuous 
chartering  of  State  or  National  financial  institutions  as  any  man  on 
this  committee  can  be.  It  was  certainly  the  promiscuous  chartering 
of  banks  that  had  a  large  part  in  tearing  down  the  banking  structure. 

Mr.  Gifford.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  dozen  banks  in  my  sec- 
tion were  terribly  frightened  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  law  did  have  a  beneficial  effect? 
People  put  their  money  in,  and  the  people  who  received  the  money 
were  in  a  position  to  finance  homes. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  was  effective  in 
getting  our  institutions  back  into  active  business. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  It  kept  the  life  blood  in  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions flowing  more  freely? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes.  We  had  a  period  in  wliich  there  were  prac- 
tically  no  savings  flowing  in  at  all. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  What  do  you  think  about  the  demonstration  proi- 
ects,Mr.  Bodfish?  ^    '' 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  believe  that  we  have  enough  demonstration  proj- 
ects at  the  present  time.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  committee  interrc 
gate  Secretary  Ickes  on  that  question.  In  his  statement  for  the 
Senate  committee  he  was  unqualified  in  his  opinion  that  the  demon- 
stration projects  should  be  eliminated.  We  recommend  complete 
elimination  of  demonstration  projects,  and  an  amendment  to  subsec- 
tion 7,  in  the  middle  of  page  2  of  the  memorandum  so  provides. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  notice  the  section  dealing  with  demonstration 
projects,  section  12  of  the  bill^  was  stricken  from  it  in  the  Senate  on 
motion  made  by  Senator  King  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  that 
section  be  stricken  out, 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right,  and  there  are  several  other  places  in 
the  bill  if  the  demonstration  projects  are  eliminated  which  should 
be  perfected.  For  example,  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  powers 
of  the  Housing  Authority,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  is 
given  the  right  to  take  property  by  right  of  eminent  domain  or 
condemnation.  If  there  are  to  be  no  demonstration  projects  that 
will  be  done  entirely  by  local  bodies,  either  by  acquisition,  sale,  con- 
demnation, or  the  like.  So  there  is  no  occasion,  with  demonstration 
projects  out,  for  the  power  being  in  the  Federal  Authority. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  So  that  instead  of  the  Housing  Authority  being 
given  authority  to  decree  or  declare  condemnation,  this  authority 
should  be  given  to  local  agencies. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Under  the  State  legislatures 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  In  this  bill  there  is  a  provision  for  the  Federal 
Authority  to  repay  them,  to  contribute. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Make  annual  contributions  ? 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  No :  as  I  understand  it,  the  condemnation  costs,  and 
the  lawyers'  fees,  and  fees  for  tearing  down  the  old  buildings  on 
the  site. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  can  all  go  out  if  you  eliminate  this 
section  on  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  No;  under  the  grant  of  $25,000,000  the  first  year,  or 
$51,000,000,  or  whatever  it  is,  they  can  use  that  money  to  help  out. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right,  to  help  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  They  can  get  money  from  local  people,  and  insur- 
ance companies,  up  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  No;  they  borrow  it  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  up  to  85  percent. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Are  thej;  not  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  90  percent? 
Can  they  not  mortgage  it  to  provide  loan  companies  first? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes.  They  can  borrow  from  anybody  that  will  lend 
to  them,  but  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  provided  in  this 
bill  with  $700,000,000,  which  is  at  its  disposal  to  lend  to  the  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  To  lend  on  what  security  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  It  implies  a  mortgage  or  the  bill  says  they  must  ''be 
secured." 
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Mr.  GiFFORD.  The  property  is  already  mortgaged,  and  they  can  still 

lend  to  them?  .  r.       v       u  i. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bill  requires  a  first  lien,  but  a 
mortgage  is  implied  and  total  loans  must  not  exceed  85  percent. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  The  bill  reads  perfectly  plain.  Even  though  it  is 
mortgaged  already  the  Government  mortgage  is  subordinate. 

Mr.   Hancock.  That  is   right.    The   Government's   mortgage   is 

subordinated.  .        ,      ,-     .   j 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Yes;  the  Government's  mortgage  is  subordinated, 
and  they  must  contribute,  pay  for  that  examination  of  title,  that  con- 
demnation, and  tearing  down  of  the  place,  which  represents  nothing 

in  value.     That  is  all  gone.  •    ^        j 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Except  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  a  project,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  expense  of  creating  the  project. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  On  what  kind  of  security?  t    t  i 

Mr.  Bodfish.  If  you  want  me  to  express  myself  on  that,  I  think 
it  is  rather  good  security,  if  I  may  be  humorous ;  if  you  can  lend  a 
local  authority  money,  and  then  make  them  an  annual  grant  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  I  think  that  is  very  good  security. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Is  it  not  a  pure  subsidy?  -      i    •  •, 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  subsidy,  and 
also  other  grants  that  have  been  proposed  in  this  bill,  and 
I  think  you  are  going. to  have  to  do  it  to  a  certain  extent  if  you  are 
to  have  real  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Then,  let  us  acknowledge  it. 

IVTr  TioDFisH    jL  es. 

Mr.  McGranert.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Mr.  Chairman,  won't  you  help  me  out?  I  dont 
want  to  discuss  building  and  loan  associations  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  very  good  hands ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Do  you  know  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes.  ,  j      •  i  v 

Mr.  McGranery.  Suppose  there  is  a  property  m  a  good  neighbor- 
hood selling  at  $6,500,  and  having  an  assessed  value  of  $4,500,  and  a 
very  industrious  man,  one  who  works  hard  and  is  raising  a  family, 
goes  to  one  of  these  associations  in  Philadelphia  and  says,  "I  would 
like  to  buy  this  property";  how  much  would  your  association  lend 
him  on  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  A  $6,500  property?  ,      j 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  is  assessed  at  $4,500,  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  We  would  not  be  interested  in  its  assessed  value,  be- 
cause, in  the  main,  the  assessments  do  not  give  us  much  of  a  picture  of 
the  market  value.  If  it  had  a  market  value  of  $6,500, 1  imagine  the 
institution  would  be  willing  to  lend  up  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  its  value. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Two-thirds? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Where  would  the  man  go  to  get  the  other  one- 
third?     Do  you  know  of  any  other  institution  that  might  supply  it 

to  him  ?  , 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No.  Of  course,  I  believe.  Congressman,  to  be  can- 
did about  it,  that  a  man  should  not  attempt  individual  home  owner- 
ship until  he  has  saved  up  anywhere  around  20  percent  of  the  pur- 
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chase  price   and  then  if  lie  is  a  person  of  good  character,  with  an 
income,  and  is  estabhshed  in  the  community  with  a  record  for  pay- 

^^f  T     ivT  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^i?^  ^s  '^^  or  80  percent. 

Mn  McCjkanery.  But  at  no  time  would  you  ever  loan  him  as  much 
as  lUO  percent,  no  matter  how  good  his  character  or  how  industrious 
he  might  be  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  No,  sir;  not  intentionally.    We  have  made  a  lot  of 

ir^^^T^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  intend  to. 
Mr.  McGranery.  They  turned  out  to  be  100  percent  ? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

¥or.^^^^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  ^^^^  turned  out  to  be  200  percent 
and  250  percent?  ^ 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well 

HT^t  McGranery.  This  is  the  last  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
Mr.  Bodfish :  Is  not  that  one  reason  for  your  congestion,  or  another 
one  of  the  reasons?  ^  &  j 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No,  Mr.  Congressman;  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
our  institutions  in  connection  with 

Mr.  McGranery  (interposing).  I  am  not  blaming  your  institu- 
uons. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH  (continuing).  In  connection  with  individual  home 
ownership  has  done  more  to  start  out  the  American  citizen  on  build- 
ing or  buying  his  home  than  anything  else.  Philadelphia  had  a  very 
tragic  recent  experience  there  through  promiscuous  chartering  in  the 
twenties  and  a  lax  State  law,  tragic  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  building  and  loan  home  financing  idea,  but  it  has  been  remedied 
now  I  think  the  work  of  our  institutions  has  been  a  very  crreat  aid 
m  eliminating  that  sort  of  condition  and  spreading  out  a  city  instead 
of  congesting  it.  ^  rs  j 

Mr.  McGranery.  The  fact  is  that  these  very  industrious  men  can- 
not obtain  a  property  upon  which  an  association  in  Philadelphia 
would  lend  up  to  the  actual  value  of  it.  He  has  got  to  remain  down 
in  the  old  quarters;  he  cannot  move  out? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  would  say  that  is  true  until  a  man  has  accrued 
savings  sufficient  to  make  a  down  payment  of  15  or  20  percent,  that 
housir     ^"^^^^^  on  ^ome  ownership.    He  can  possibly  rent  proper 

T  ,^.^-McGrani:ry   There  is  not  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  and 

fv,  . J  f "^  ^?f^}^^^I  ^'^^  ^"  ^^  ^^^^  building  and  loan  associations 
there,  that  will  lend  more  than  55  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Some  of  them  make  some  F.  H.  A.  loans  up  to  80 
percent.  ^ 

Mr  McGranery  Yes,  F.  H.  A.  loans;  but  I  am  speaking  now 
about  a  board  of  directors  sitting  down  at  a  meeting  and  passing 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  those  directors  in 
tnat  area  had  a  very  extensive  experience  with  75-percent  and  80- 
percent  loans  in  the  recent  depression,  and  I  suppose  they  are  a  little 
^tS-'^^t^^^*^  ^^^^  P^^^^y  careful  about  the  loans  they  make. 
•Di?^i^*j  ¥ Y^^"^^^^ J-  ^^^^  ^^®  speaking  now  of  the  financiers,  the 
Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guarantee  and  Mortgages? 
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Mr.  Bodfish.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  speaking  of  the  little  board 
of  directors  that  sits  out  in  hundreds  of  communities  in  your  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  decides  whether  they  will  make  a  loan  or  not. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  that  not  true  of  every  city  in  the  United 

States  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  We  have  not  had  a  situation  quite  as  difficult  as  they 
have  had  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  had  these  second-mortgage 

loans. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  not  know  that  Philadelphia  has  more 
individual  home  owners  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  We  have  other  cities  that  approach  it,  but  for  dec- 
ades Philadelphia  has  been  the  center  of  building-and-loan  activity, 
and  it  is  known  as  the  City  of  Homes.  Grand  Rapids  exceeds  it  in 
home  ownership,  but  I  am  sure  among  the  large  cities  you  do  have 
the  largest  number  of  home  owners,  and  I  think  in  fairness  I  should 
say  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  any  statistics  on  that  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  The  percentage  of  home  ownership  in  Los  Angeles 
is  not  as  high  as  in  some  of  the  older  eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Bodfish,  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight 
on  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Gifford,  do  you  not  think  it  is  both 
desirable  and  wise  to  have  some  provision  in  this  bill  which  is  at- 
tractive in  inducing  private  capital  to  participate,  and  if  so,  how 

should  we  do  it? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  some  of  those  hous- 
ing projects  should  be  financed,  or  could  be  financed  by  local  capital 
without  drawing  on  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  the  event  that  a  community  participates  finan- 
cially, would  you  give  that  community  a  prior  lien,  or  would  you 
just  put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Federal  Government,  through 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  participating  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  I  believe  this,  that  these  housing  authorities, 
properly  constituted,  having  the  tax-exemption  privileges  that  are 
given  them  under  this  act,  are  going  to  be  able  to  issue  securities,  and 
possibly  do  a  good  portion  of  their  own  financing  without  coming  to 
the  Federal  Government  at  all,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  make  capital  grants,  why  they  should 
not — why  they  would  not  get  more  money  back,  if  they  made  a  junior 
lien  and  decreased  the  commitments  on  the  Treasury,  let  us  say,  by 
such  local  financing  as  the  housing  authority  could  obtain. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Now,  to  ^t  back  to  the  heart  of  this  bill,  I  assume 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Senate  bill,  as  well  as  the 
House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes;  reasonably  familiar. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  are  familiar  with  the  present  status  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Under  either  of  the  bills,  as  originally  introduced, 
or  as  revised  in  the  Senate,  Avhat  group  of  families  according  to 
income  would  benefit  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  I  think  as  revised  in  the  Senate,  as  originally 
introduced,  I  think  you  would  have  touched,  in  the  main,  a  group  of 
families  distinctly  above  the  lowest-income  groups.  However,  the 
Senate  has  amended  the  bill  to  distinctly  provide  that  the  low- 
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income  families  means  families  of  the  lowest  incomes  in  the  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Hancock*  All  right,  in  view  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  assuming  that  the  cost  would  be  $1,000  per  room,  and  the 
average  rent  would  be  $5  per  room,  how,  unless  you  increased  the 
proposed  subsidy,  could  a  family  with  an  income  of  $700  or  less  be 
eligible  for  occupancy  in  one  of  those  projects? 

Mr.  Eeilly.  a  man  with  a  family  of  three  could  become  eligible. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Let  us  see.     You  say  $5  per  month,  and  a  family 
ivould  take  four  rooms.    That  would  be  $20  a  month.    You  say  a  * 
family  with  $50  a  month  income? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  doubt  if  a  family  with  $50  income  could.  I  do 
not  think  they  could  provide  themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life 
and  pay  $20  of  income  for  a  house.  I  think  a  fellow  down  that  far 
IS  probably  a  relief  problem. 

^  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Bodfish,  where  would  you  draw  the  line  on 
income  with  respect  to  families  that  would  be  eligible  under  this 
bill  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  should  vary  with  the  conditions  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  higher  in 
a  city  like  New  York,  for  instance,  where  living  expenses  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  for  example,  where  living  ex- 
penses are  not  so  high,  but  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  applied  to  the 
families  that  got  anywhere  from  $400  up  to  $700,  and  probably  up 
lo  $900  or  $1,000  in  the  cities  where  the  costs  of  living  are  highest. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  you  thought  this  bill  ought  to  start  at  the  bottom ;  is  that  your 
idea  of  the  bottom? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes ;  I  think  so,  going  on  down  to  people  that  have 
even  more  nominal  incomes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  statistics 
show  that  40  percent  of  the  families  in  America  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  know,  but  that  includes  farm  families  where  the 
cash  income  is  not  the  measure  of  the  thing  entirely. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  There  is  one  vital  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
You  made  the  statement  that  you  thought  a  man  ought  to  save  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  a  house  before  he  can  have  a  house. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  said  at  least  20  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  If  the  Government  steps  in  and  does  it,  what  induce- 
ment in  the  future  will  there  be  for  people  to  try  to  save  money  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why,  in  the  final  formula- 
tion of  this  bill,  that  it  should  clearly  deal  with  the  under-privileged, 
the  people,  let  us  say,  the  20  percent  of  lowest  income^  so  that  by  a 
legislative  statement  of  policy,  if  you  please,  the  other  80  percent  or 
66%  percent  will  know  that  they  are  not  to  be  assisted  by  public 
housing  projects. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Does  it  not  make  some  difference  as  to  the  size  of 
the  family  and  the  dependents  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  it  does. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Maybe  it  is  a  man  and  his  wife  only. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Or  it  may  be  a  man  has  his  wife  and  five  children. 


Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  How  can  you  determine  thatf 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult.  The  British  have  made 
some  progress  in  handling  that  on  some  of  their  projects.  They 
establish  the  rent  for,  let  us  say,  of  a  four-room  unit,  and  they  take 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Exchequer,  which  is 
their  Federal  Treasury,  and  those  made  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
they  throw  them  into  a  pool,  and  then  they  set  a  different  rate  p«r 
family,  and  the  family  is  given  rebates,  based  upon  its  needs,  condi- 
tions, and  its  ability  to  pay,  and  in  operation  it  becomes  practically 
the  same  problem  we  have  in  administering  relief  assistance  to  a 
family.  I  think  that  certainly  it  is  difficult,  and  I  propose  a  little 
later  to  suggest  that  sort  of  a  policy  in  an  amendment,  and  that  we 
make  sure  that  kind  of  a  policy  can  be  followed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties in  the  disposition  of  the  contributions  that  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
set  up  these  conditions  that  should  be  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  they  should  declare  a  policy  if  they  are  going 
to  make  Federal  moneys  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GiFFORD.  And,  in  England,  when  they  go  above  this  income 
amount,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  that  house  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right,  they  have  to  move  out. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Would  you  say  that  the  families  in  the  United 
States  today  that  are  on  relief  would  be  classified  as  those  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  would  say  a  fellow  on  relief  is  probably  without 

income  at  all. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  group  of  people  who 
have  been,  because  of  no  fault  of  their  own,  forced  to  find  work  with 
the  W.  P.  A.  would  be  eligible  for  housing  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  doubt  it.  Just  assuming  ordinary  administration 
and  the  ideas  and  practices  to  date  in  public  housing;  I  doubt  it  in 
its  present  language.  .       •  j 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  assume  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Hopkins'  idea 
that,  regardless  of  what  we  may  do  with  our  economy,  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  faced  for  a  long  period  of  time  with  a  great  number 
of  unemployed,  perhaps  5  million  people?  Would  any  of  that  group 
be  eligible  for  relief  under  this  housing  bill  ? 

Mr,  Bodfish.  I  doubt  it,  unless  we  administered  our  relief  fimds 
so  as  to  give  rent  relief  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  rent  these 
quarters.  If  such  rent  relief  is  made  available,  and  sufficient 
projects  are  constructed,  why,  of  course,  they  could. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  you  started  with  that  group  would  you  not  be 
starting  at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes;  I  suppose  there  is  where  the  bottom  is. 

Mr.  MoGranery.  In  Pennsylvania  that  real  bottom,  then,  would 
amount  to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  a  year.  They 
get  50  and  60  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  North  Carolina  unskilled  labor  gets  $22.50  and 
$23  per  month  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Reillt.  They  can  build  houses  down  there  for  $1,000. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  can  also  build  a  pig  pen  for  $5. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Did  I  understand  you  were  referring  to  those 
actually  working  on  the  W.  P.  A.  or  P.  W.  A  J 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  said  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  would  probably  be  the 
lowest  income  group.  What  about  the  unemployable  who  "^  do  not 
have  work,  who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  charity?  They  would 
still  be  a  lower  group  than  those  Mr.  Hancock  referred  to,  would 
they  not?  ' 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes;  but  they  are  completely  without  any  income  of 
any  kind.  They  are  a  social  problem.  We  must  care  for  them  out 
P/.^^f^ty  f nd  out  of  relief  funds,  in  many  cases  in  institutions,  and 
It  is  diflicult  to  say  how  best  to  house  them ;  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  WmuAMS.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Bodfish,  under  this  bill  we 
must  get  down  to  the  proposition  of  a  minimum-  and  maximum- 
wage  income? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  it  is  well  to  go  as  far  as  you  can  get  and 
many  feel  that  public  housing  should  show  a  partial  return  on  part  of 
the  investment.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  express  it  in  dollars 
and  cents  or  not. 

Mr.  W;rLLiAMS.  You  have  a  strata  in  there  which  this  bill  will  cover 
which  will  not  go  above  or  below  that  strata  ?  ' 

^Ir.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  fundamentally,  that  depends  on  the  loca- 
tion in  which  the  project  is  constructed? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes. 

under  $600  would  not  be  eligible  under  this  bill  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  simply  could  not  pay  the  rent? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  it  is  conceivable  if  they  built  some  of  these 
projects  modest  enough  m  their  appointments.  For  instance,  if 
there  is  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  he  only  needed  two  rooms,  or  two 
and  a  half  rooms,  he  could  pay  the  rent. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  depends  upon  what  the  rent  is.  You  cannot 
niake  a  different  scale  of  rent  for  different  people  who  may  not  have 
the  income  for  the  same  kind  of  a  unit? 

.  Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  think  you  could;  yes.  I  think  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective in  this  IS  not  to  rent  rooms  on  a  basis  that  is  related  essentially 
to  the  cost  of  instruction  or  even  to  the  size  of  the  apartment  that 
they  occupy.  The  ultimate  objective  becomes  some^a^t  m^r^so^^^^^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  family  which  is  underprivileged  anS 
cannot  take  care  of  purchasing  a  proper  house,  into  a  prope?  houL 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  misunderetood  mv 
question  or  whether  I  misunderstood  you.    Do  yormean  to  sa^  v^n 

Mr.  Bodfish.  If  I  were  doing  it  I  would 

Mr.  McKeough^  Depending  upon  their  income? 

paXLfaXiSlv?XStV"  '''"  """'  "^'  '"^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^ 
the^botfS'"''"''-  ^^'"'  ""^"^  '^'^'  ^^^^^y>  y«^  <^«^ld  so  down  to 

tions^^nTHortT'^*  "  ^'^'''^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  P™^  ^^^-^-^^^  -  -stitu- 
Mr.  McKeough.  And  pay  all  of  the  rent  ? 
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Mr  Bodfish.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  relief  and  charity  at  the 
present  time.  You  are  paying  all  of  the  rent.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  are  paying  rent  from  relief  funds  that  goes  entirely  to 
a  private  landlord,  or  here  we  pay  it  in  grants  and  subsidies  and 
rent  from  a  public  landlord  under  this  bill.  If  relief  is  adequate 
some  of  those  people  could  live  in  projects  created  by  local  housing 
authorities  with  the  financial  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  b  ederal 

Government.  .  •  ,       i.  -4. 

Mr  McKeough.  But  here  is  one  project  with  a  four-room  unit  on 
it,  and  you  would  rent  that  to  a  man  who  has  an  income  of ,  say, 
$1,200  per  year  for,  say,  $16  a  month,  and  the  man  that  only  had  5^00 
a  year  is  not  charged  anything,  in  the  same  project. 

Mr  Bodfish.  If  I  were  administering  it  that  is  exactly  what  i 
would  do.  I  would  set  a  fair  rate  and  charge  the  fellow  who  could 
pay,  and  make  a  minimum  rate  to  the  fellow  who  could  not  pay.  It 
IS  done  successfully  in  some  of  the  projects  in  Great  Britain  right 

at  this  time.  , . ,    ,  i  j  i.         i. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Of  course,  if  you  did  that  you  would  have  to 
raise  up  the  average  of  the  people  who  could  pay  more.  The  ques- 
tion I  had  in  mind  is  how  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  that  group 
who  simply  could  not  pay  any  rent  at  all? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  your  answer  on  that  is  in  this  country  we  are 
taking  care  of  them  through  relief  payments.  It  is  a  question  if 
that  relief  payment  is  enough  to  house  them.  It  is  very  small,  but 
they  can  take  that  relief  payment  and  pay  for  something  now  exist- 
ino',  owned  by  a  private  enterprise  or  by  a  public  housing  authority. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  your  conception  that  is  the  intention  or  pur- 
nose  of  this  bill  we  are  now  considering? 

Mr  Bodfish.  As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  it  was  to  touch  a  class  or  a  strata  above  the  people  on  relief 
and  having  a  nominal  income,  but  still  not  with  sufficient  income  to 
buy  honest-to-goodness  housing  at  the  present  time.  „     .„      i. 

Mr  Williams.  To  my  mind,  this  phrase  "lowest  income"  will  not 
mean  anything  at  all  unless  it  means  the  fellows  who  have  got  the 

least  income.  ,  .  ,     ,        ,    ,       •  ^     i? 

Mr  Bodfish.  That  is  right.  I  think  that  that  point  of  view  is 
perfectly  sound.    We  ought  to  start  practically  at  the  bottom  and 

work  up.  .  .    ,  .,,  .        I 

Mr.  McGranert.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  this  bill  is  only 

the  beginning  of  a  great  program. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  before  we  are  through 

Mr.  McGranery.  A  tremendous  problem  facing  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  this  is  only  a  start. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  so.  ,  i    i    i.  •  . 

Mr  Meeks.  Mr.  Bodfish,  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est to  you  here.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  this. 
There  has  been  something  said  about  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and 
the  W.  P.  A.'s  theory  about  public  relief  continuing  with  us  regard- 
less of  what  we  do,  some  four  or  five  million  people  having  to  be 

taken  care  of  all  of  the  time.  •  ,•  ^    v      * 

Now,  a  few  months  ago  I  talked  with  a  great  industrialist  about 

this  same  thing  and  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  we  would  always 

have,  by  reason  of  inventions  and  one  thing  and  another,  the  m- 
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genuity  of  manufacturing,  at  least  12,000,000  or  15,000,000  people 
unemployed,  and  I  asked  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  them,  and 
lie  said  that  they  will  have  to  constitute  the  reservoir  of  supply  of 

Now,  there  are  two  views  of  this  matter  so  far  as  relief  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  this  whole  matter  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is 
experimental,  is  it  not  ?  . 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Meeks.  If  we  are  going  to  clear  out  the  slums,  we  have  got 
to  take  care  of  the  people  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Or  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  slums :  is  that  right « 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  there  are  cities  with  areas  without  sanitation 
are  there  not?  ' 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Meeks.  And  they  have  slums  in  those  various  areas? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Meeks.  And  without  sanitation  and  other  means  of  healthful 
living,  which  must  be  provided  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  And  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  local  authorities  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  what  1  want  to  get  at  and  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  at  in  these  hearings  is  something  which  no  witness  has 
yet  answered  and  that  is  this.  How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of 
the  people  in  the  lowest  brackets  in  these  slum  districts  ?  You  have 
come  the  nearest  answering  it  by  saying  that  in  Great  Britain  some 
such  plan  is  being  followed  and  you  have  indicated  or  intimated 
that  we  will  have  to  do  it  in  this  country. 

Am  I  correct  about  my  understanding  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Yes ;  I  think  you  are.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  army 
of  unemployed  such  as  you  mentioned  is  a  necessary  thing  in  this 
•ountry  as  a  permanent  matter. 

Mr.  Meeks.  If  we  had  the  unemployed  or  the  unemployables,  if 
^e  have  unemployed  who  cannot  get  employment,  it  is  our  business 
to  take  care  of  them,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Some  slum  clearance,  or  no  slum  clearance? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  some  slum  clearance  as  such  is  a  good  principle, 
economically,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  it  can  be  justified ;  yes. 
Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  that  will  take  care  of  the  larger  places,  the 
larger  cities. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  philosophy  of  a  bill  of  this  kind,  the 
theory  of  it,  in  its  application  to  cities  of  25,000,  30,000,  40,000,  or 
50,000,  or  75,000,  such  as  the  towns  which  we  have  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  some  other  States  ?  How  will  it  apply  to  them 
in  a  practical  way? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  Mr.  Meeks,  I  see  no  reason  why  in  a  town  like 
Danville,  or  Kankakee,  or  a  town  of  that  size,  if  the  local  people 
there  want  to  participate  and  sponsor  and  do  their  part,  why  we 
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should   not  house   some  of  the   underprivileged   and   unfortunate 
families  in  that  community  in  public  housing.    It  seems  to  me  this 
philosophy  of  this  bill  is  applicable  right  down  to  towns  of  reason- 
ably small  size. 
Mr.  Meeks.  Ten  thousand  people  ? 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  Maybe  down  to  5,000. 
Mr.  Meeks.  Five  thousand  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Meeks.  But  your  idea  is,  in  order  to  make  it  effective,  will  re- 
quire local  cooperation ;  that  is,  cooperation  by  local  authorities. 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Meeks.  State  and  municipal? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  is  that  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  foreign  countries  ? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  suppose  our  conditions  are  most  similar  to  condi- 
tions in  Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  housing  is  done  by  local 
authorities  without  exception.  There  is  no  such  thing,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, as  the  national  government  building  a  housing  project  and  rent- 
ing it  in  Great  Britain.  They  make  loans.  They  approve  projects. 
They  have  made  annual  contributions  to  local  authorities,  town  coun- 
cils, county  councils ;  housing  groups  of  that  kind. 

It  is  all  decentralized  as  regards  building,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  projects.  . 
Mr.  Meeks.  But  a  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties to  help  ? 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Tliat  is  right.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  suppose  that  this  sort  of  enterprise  were  put  into 
effect;  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  legitimate  private  business? 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  If  carefully  restricted  by  the  Congress,  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Meeks.  It  might  help  ?  .      . 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Meeks,  that  if  this  bill  is 
clearly  pointed  to  the  lower  20  or  30  percent  and  so  administered 
with  local  responsibility,  that  it  will  help  the  whole  housing  and  em- 
ployment picture.     It  will  help  private  business  and  the  like. 

I  have  no  apprehensions  about  the  effect  of  public  housing  upon 
private  housing,  if  public  housing  is  really  pointed  to  and  restricted 
to  the  underprivileged  groups  in  a  community.  We  have  been  deal- 
ing with  general  things  here  today,  including  men  for  war,  and  every- 
thing but  public  housing,  almost.  As  a  matter  af  fact,  if  we  can 
effectively  get  the  construction  industry  back  into  action  in  this  coun- 
try, we  will  probably  do  more,  in  my  judgment,  to  decrease  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  than  anything  else.  There  is  no  industry  whose  rami- 
fications filter  so  far  back  and  so  interlace  around  the  country  as  the 
construction  of  homes  for  citizens  and  also  of  buildings  for  rent,  and 
I  think  that  this  sort  of  housing,  intelligently  done,  will  help  the  gen- 
eral business  picture.  I  hope  the  public  housing  can  be  limited  as  the 
Senate  has  done  in  its  bill,  so  that  those  whose  livelihood  and  interest 
and  occupations  are  concerned  with  private  housing,  large  and  small, 
will  know  that  they  can  go  ahead  and  the  people  can  build  or  pur- 
chase property  without  having  the  Government  subsidize  projects 
available  to  the  class  of  people  who  should  be  the  market  for  private 
housing. 
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Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  something  has  been  said  about  building  associa- 
*^T/-  ^here  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  Illinois,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Over  800. 

Mr.  Meeks.  A  good  many  of  them  in  my  town. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Eight. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  have  they  not  done  more  than  any  other  sint^le 
agency  especially  in  the  smaller  cities?  I  do  not  know  about  the 
larger  cities.  But  we  only  have  about  three  towns  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Chicago  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  these  associations  have  done  more  than  any 
other  agency  to  encourage  home  ownership,  individual  ownership, 
have  they  not  ?  ^ ' 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  For  a  whole  century,  Congressman,  we  were  the 
only  source  of  credit  to  buy  or  build  a  home  for  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Meeks.  And  they  were  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  these  homes 
out  of  their  earnings? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  That  is  what  it  means  to  a  very  large  extent,  these 
towns  in  our  State,  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Meeks.  Now,  the  housing  plan  if  it  is  executed  as  we  have 
wllf  i^i^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  interfere  with  that  enterprise, 

Mr  BoDFiSH.  I  do  not  believe  so,  if  it  is  carefully  done  for  the 
lowest  income  20  or  30  prcent. 

Mr.  Meeks.  In  fact,  it  is  liable  to  encourage  it,  by  improving  the 
general  character  of  the  community.  »       '    ^       i-  & 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  that  is  particularly  true  if  we  tie  our 
J^  ederal  generosity  up  with  the  insistence  upon  proper  sanitary  ordi- 
nances, proper  means  of  preventing  overcrowding  and  demolition  of 
unsafe  structures.  I  think  that  the  ramifications  of  this  thinff  if 
It  IS  meshed  m  with  the  things  that  should  be  done  in  the  communitv, 
can  be  most  constructive  and.  very  useful. 

in  Mn  ^at?^'  ^^^^^  "^^^  include  zoning.    You  would  include  zon- 

.   Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  would  include  city  planning  and  zoning.     I  do 
m  our  amendment  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Luce.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  has  been  on  his 
feet  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  I  fear  that  he  will  collapse  if  he 
amendments  address,  and  address  himself  to  the  proposed 

I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  next  amendment  that  is  sug- 
gested on  page  3.  ^ 

I  mT  L^T'^^''*  ^^^  ^^"^^^  is  4  or  5  years  younger  than  you  or 
Mr.  WoLcoTT.  He  has  pretty  good  endurance. 

r.rt?\      T.^f^'T''^   that    the    provisions    about    demonstration 
projects  relates  to  "consumers'  housing  societies"  and  the  sections  are 
limited  to  provide  for  private  housing  agencies,  are  out  of  the  bill 
your  next  amendment  relates  to  the  size  of  the  board.     I  think  that 
you  have  that  subject  pretty  well  in  mind.    As  I  understand,  your 
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contention  is  that  a  board  is  better  than  one  man  and  that  a  three- 
man  board  is  better  than  a  five-man  board  for  administration.  But, 
do  you  care  to  argue  in  behalf  of  your  three-man  administration? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  hesitant  to  discuss  a 
proposition  that  involves,  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  Ickes'  testimony,  the 
philosophy  of  the  President's  reorganization  program. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  express  my  own  views  on  the  matter 
as  regards  H.  R.  5033  and  I  hope  if  I  do  they  will  not  be  construed 
to  be  in  criticism  in  any  way  of  either  the  point  of  view  of  my  fellow 
townsman,  Mr.  Ickes,  or  of  the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  before  the  Congress. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  take  $700,- 
000,000  to  be  loaned  in  3  years^  including  grants  over  a  period  of 
60  years  that  will  run  to  approximately  $3,000,000,000,  and  put  them 
entirely  in  the  hands  of,  and  subject  to  the  judgment  of  one  man, 
no  matter  how  competent  he  may  be. 

We  would  not  think,  as  you  men  know,  in  private  business,  of 
taking  a  responsibility  so  colossal  and  not  providing  some  definite 
way  through  which  the  policy  and  other  key  decisions  were  made 
by  several  experienced  and  competent  men. 

Now,  I  think  I  understand  the  thing  that  is  troubling  the  Secre- 
tary. I  do  not  believe  that  a  board  of  directors,  be  it  governmental 
or  private,  can  conduct  the  administration  details  or  difficulties  of 
any  business.  I  think  if  you  have  a  board  of  five  and  a  board  of 
ten,  and  you  let  them  buy  postage  stamps  and  hire  and  fire  stenog- 
raphers and  do  all  of  the  routine  administration,  you  are  apt  to  have, 
let  us  say,  some  of  the  inefficient  conditions  that  Mr.  Ickes  referred 
to;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  instance— as  I  recall  that  board  it  is  now  seven— 
I  do  not  feel  that  they  are  just  ornamental  supernumeraries  or  a  de- 
bating society,  outside  of  the  governor  of  the  system.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  be  better 

replaced  with  one  man.  ... 

I  think  where  you  handle  such  large  affairs,  you  have  a  situation 
in  which  the  joint  judgment  and  joint  discussions  and  joint  decisions 
are  desirable.    Personally  I  believe  in  some  give  and  take  in  all 

In  the  Senate  bill,  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  board  of  three.  The 
administrator  or  one  member  of  the  board  is  given  the  administrative 
functions,  the  hiring  and  firing,  and  the  conduct  of  the  routine  or 
executive  phases,  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  supposed 
to  be  the  ones  who  join  with  him  in  the  determination  of  the  policies, 
and  I  really  believe  that  at  least  a  board  of  three  would  be  desirable 
where  such  large  affairs  would  be  handled.  After  all  a  couple  of 
$10,000  or  $9,000  salaries  do  not  mean  anything  as  regards  economy 
and  a  single  administrator  will  pay  the  salaries  anyway  in  the  form 
of  assistants,  and  deputies,  and  assistants  to  the  deputies,  and  deputies 
to  the  assistants,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  three  or  hve  men 
in  charge  and  that  the  appointments  be  cleared  through  the  Senate, 

in  the  usual  way.  _        ^  .  , 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  anybody  advocating  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ? 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  No. 
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I  can  see  where  the  head  of  the  board  should  have  the  adminis- 
trative phases  assigned  to  him  so  that  he  can  conduct  the  routine 
detail  in  a  businesslike  manner  rather  than  a  board  of  five  or  a  board 
of  three  trying  to  do  the  details. 

Personally  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  notion  that  independent 
agencies  must  be  put  under  some  particular  jurisdiction.  The  affairs 
of  this  Government  are  so  great  and  so  varied  that  the  analogy 
of  a  private  business  corporation  just  does  not  maintain.  And  while 
it  is,  I  suppose,  logical,  to  put  the  independent  agencies,  relate  them 
a  little  more  closely  to  some  of  the  Cabinet  positions,  I  think  that 
one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong  with  American  business,  if  I  may 
divert  for  a  minute,  is  the  units  have  become  entirely  too  large. 
I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Government  is  no  more  competent 
to  handle  affairs  that  are  many  times  greater  in  even  larger  units 
than  we  have  attempted  in  private  business. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Mr.  Bodfish,  you  subscribe  to  this  theory  that 
inefficient  democracy  is  devoutly  to  be  preferred  to  the  super- 
efficiency  of  a  dictatorship  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  that  is  a  good  statement. 
Our  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  authority  or  board 
merely  suggests  that  you  follow  the  precedents  established  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  in  laying  down  a  policy  and  making  certain 
that  an  appropriate  variety  of  experience  and  training  and  geo^ 
graphical  distribution  be  represented  on  the  board  of  five.  The  Sen- 
ate has  reduced  the  number  of  directors  to  three,  however,  but 
it  would  still  be  wise  to  insure  a  fair  representation  of  public  hous- 
ing, mortgage  credit,  and  construction  experience,  and  also  take 
into  consideration  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  geographic  sections? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right.  I  think  so.  And  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  lend  and  grant  these  colossal  funds  and  so  forth,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  board  of  five^  it  would  be  well  to  h^ve  some  man 
who  has  had  a  thorough  experience  in  the  credit  field,  and  somebody 
from  the  construction  industry,  and  somebody  from  the  labor  field.. 
This  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  labor  problems  when  you  instruct  all 
of  the  local  authorities  to  build  their  projects  under  the  rigid  regu- 
lations that  we  find  for  direct  construction  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LuoE.  We  could  not  accomplish  that  very  well  if  we  followed 
the  Senate  in  No.  3. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  it  might  make  it  awkward,  although  maybe 
it  could  even  be  done  with  three. 
Mr.  Luce.  Now,  let  us  go  ahead  with  the  next  item. 
Mr.  Hancxx^k.  Mr.  Bodfish,  let  me  interject  this  before  you  leave 
that  subject.  In  the  event  the  committee  should  decide  in  its  wis- 
dom to  limit  the  number  of  the  authority  to  three,  what  would  be 
your  idea  of  having  a  public  finance  commission  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  authority  since  housing  and  home  financing  are  so 
closely  related  ? 

^  Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  that  question,  I 
simply  believe  that  in  all  of  these  operations  where  you  are  develop- 
ing new  policies,  new  programs,  and  the  like,  that  it  is  very  wise  to 
provide  in  an  orderly  and  statutory  way  for  advisory  groups,  maybe 
of  a  dozen  or  15  men,  selected  to  serve  without  compensation;  but 
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who  can  come  to  Washington  two  or  three  or  four  times  a  year  and 
make  recommendations  and  advise  the  administrative  authorities  re- 
o-arding  general  policies  and  procedure.  . 

'*^  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  in  the  absence  of  that  sort  of  advis- 
ory group  that  the  main  advice  our  bureaus  will  get  is  from  their 
.employees  and  those  outside  who  agree  with  them  entirely,  and  I 
would  think  it  particularly  desirable  in  connection  with  housing  that 
you  have  an  advisory  group  created  by  statute  which  might  include 
distinguished  persons  interested  in  housing  from  church  organiza- 
tions, social  groups,  labor,  finance,  construction  interests,  municipal 
lauthorities,  and  the  like. 

I  think  they  would  do  much  to  keep  the  program  coordinated  with 
what  private  enterprise  is  doing  and  help  make  the  program  a  success. 

I  might  say  that  the  British  use  such  group  rather  effectively. 
Their  central  housing  advisory  board  was  created  in  the  1935  Par- 
liament Housing  Act  and  one  of  the  amendments  I  have  here  sug- 
gests a  national  housing  advisory  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  British  in  their  allocations  of  funds  turn  the  matter  entirely  oyer 
to  the  Minister  of  Health,  who  is  a  cabinet  officer,  and  the  financial 
grants  and  loans  are  passed  upon  by  a  board  called  the  Public  Loan 
Commissioners,  which  is  a  group  of  businessmen  and  bankers  and  the 
like  largely  in  the  London  area  which  control  the  allocation  of  all 
of  the  public-works  funds.  The  Minister  of  Health  there  cannot 
make  a  grant  without  the  clearing  through  this  body  which  takes 
political  and  other  pressure  off  the  Minister  of  Health  and  his 

.advisers. 

Mr.  McGranery.  This  advisory  board  you  recommend— that 
would  be  a  full-time  advisory  board,  or  one  of  these  dollar-a-year 

propositions?  . 

Mr  Bodfish.  1  would  not  eveii  want  to  give  them  a  dollar  a  year, 
Mr.  Congressman.  I  would  want  to  give  them  their  railroad  fare 
here  and  back  three  or  four  times  a  year;  but  if  you  create  the  board 
or  advisory  committee,  in  the  statute  I  think  that  you  can  get  just 
^bout  as  outstanding  men  as  there  are  in  the  country  interested  in  this 
subject  and  get  them  to  come  down  here  and  spend  several  days,  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  Their  guidance  can  be  very  valuable  in  keep- 
ing the  program  on  a  proper  basis.  ,    .   . 

Mr.  McGjianery.  I  thought  under  the  Hoover  administration  we 
had  about  all  we  could  stand  of  the  dollar-a-year  men.     It  did  not 

work  out  very  well. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  recall  any  dollar-a-year  men  since  the  war 

period.  .       ,       ,  •  i  u 

Mr.  Williams.  Am  I  right  in  the  assumption  that  this  proposal  has 

already  been  treated  in  the  Senate  I 

Mr.  Bodfish.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  and  there 
was  ^me  opposition.  The  amendment  was  withdrawn  and  I  would 
jiot  be  surprised  to  see  it  embodied  in  the  Senate  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  not  been  done  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  in  connection  with  the  Senate  bill — 
you  have  been  watching  that  very  carefully— whether  or  not  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  making  loans  to  limited-profit  housing 
organizations,  whether  or  not  that  has  been  taken  out. 
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Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  has  been  eliminated  entirely.  The  Senate  bill 
as  now  written  grants  loans  and  contributions  exclusively  to  public- 
housing  authorities.  That  is,  authorities  created  by  the  State 
county,  or  city,  to  conduct  public-housing  operations. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  That  being  true,  this  term  defined  in  the  bill  we 
iorlh  "consumer's  housing  society"--there  is  no  necessity 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  It  should  go  out  entirely.  It  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  feenate  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  your  impression 
of  subsection  (10)  on  page  5? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Subsexjtion  (10)  on  page  5.  That  is  the  section  de- 
hning  pubhc-housmg  agencies.     Subsection  (10)  on  pa^^e  5. 

Mr.  Williams.  Subsection  (10)  on  page  5.  '^ 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  see  it. 

Mr.  WiLLL^Ms.  Subsection  (10)  at  the  bottom  of  page  5. 

Now,  you  notice  the  way  that  provision  ends. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  that  term  "governmental  entity  or 
public  body";  what  does  that  mean?    What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well,  I  think  it • 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  that  mean  housing  authorities  created  by  the 
city,  or  State  legislature?  ^ 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

^r^^T'^l^'^o  ^^^^  ^'""^  ^^'®?  ^s  i*  y<^"r  i<iea  that  that  authority 
created  by  the  State  or  by  a  mumcipality  should  have  the  authority 
and  the  ri^ht  to  bind  the  State  or  the  political  subdivision  thereof 
m  a  financial  way  for  their  acts  ? 

Mr.  Reilly.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  legislation 
creating  the  housing  authority  . 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  think  that  they  might  properly  have  the  riirht  t6 
bmd  them;  yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Williams  Do  you  not  think  if  they  receive  the  loans  from  the 
trovernment  and  undertake  the  development  and  management  of  one 
of  these  projects  that  m  doing  so,  and  in  the  management  of  it, 
assuming  the  obligation  of  the  loan  which  the  Government  makes 
to  them,  that  they  ought  to  have  and  should  bind  the  State  or  the 
political  subdivision  which  they  represent  for  the  full  complete 
performance  of  that  contract  and  stand  financially  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes;  I  would  think  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  BoDFisH  (interposing).  Otherwise,  the  authority  becomes  a 
straw  man. 

Mr.  Williams.  An  irresponsible  man  there? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  that  Mayor 
iiatruardia  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  or  should  be  any 
fanancial  responsibility  there  at  all.    In  fact,  he  said  so. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  administration  of 
this  law,  if  It  IS  passed,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public-housing 
agencies,  governmental  units,  housing  authorities,  whether  or  not 
they  are  simply  acting  in  an  administrative  capacity  without  any 
financial  responsibility  or  whether  they  are  to  be,  or  must  be  in  a 
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position  to  bind  the  organization,  the  political  unit  they  represent 
financially. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  see  no  reason  if  the  localities  are  going  to  have 
cooperation  or  authorities  created  by  them  to  borrow  money  and 
the  like,  why  they  should  not  assume  some  responsibility  for  payment 
of  that  money. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know  from  your  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter any  reason  why  that  cannot  be  done? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  The  only  reason  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  in  some 
cities  the  present  debt  limitation  as  enforced  either  by  their  charters 
or  their  State  constitutions  is  approached  if  not  exceeded,  and  it 
might  prevent  the  cities  or  the  housing  authorities  from  those  cities 
from  borrowing  money  through  a  housing  authority,  and  conducting 
2)ublic-liousing  activities. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  many  of  our  cities  have  practically 
reached  their  debt  limit.  I  have  had  no  special  occasion  to  study 
that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Wliat  do  you  mean  hj  the  cities  charters  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  think  Congressman  McKeough 
could  help  out  on  this.  I  think  that  we  have  a  debt  limit  in  our 
Chicago  charter  and  in  the  charter  of  other  Illinois  cities,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  McKeough.  There  is  a  debt  limitation  in  practically  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Wlio  is  the  charter  granted  by  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Granted  by  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought;  and  that  can  be  changed 
by  legislation  if  the  legislature  desires  to  make  the  change. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes;  sometimes  there  are  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  a  debt  limitation  on  our  cities  in  California. 
Los  Angeles  could  not  take  advantage  of  a  matter  of  his  kind 
without  a  vote  of  the  people  changing  their  charter. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  point  that  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  that  this  is  true  in  my  State.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  outside  of  my  State.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  that. 
But,  it  is  true  in  mj  State,  I  do  not  know  about  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
because  St.  Louis  is  a  separate  entity.  But  the  cities  in  our  State 
are  granted  their  charters  by  the  legislative  action,  and  so  far  as 
those  charters  go,  they  could  be  changed  by  legislative  action. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  that  subject  should  be  pursued  by  some- 
one who  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am.  I  imagine  that  someone 
in  Mr.  Ickes'  Department  has  made  a  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  ask  one  question  in  connection  with  your 
amendment  as  set  forth  on  your  memorandum. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  As  I  understand,  under  Michigan  law  there  can  be 
no  such  drastic  change  in  the  city  charter  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  city.    The  other  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  with  that 
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is  that  if  this  public  housing  agency  can  bind  the  city,  municipality, 
county,  or  State,  then  would  not  that  make  the  application  somewhat 
cumbersome  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  to  go  through  and  be  ap- 
proved by  not  only  the  housing  agency,  but  the  governmental  au- 
thority of  the  city;  the  board  of  supervisors  or  other  governing 
authorities  of  the  county  and  the  Grovernor  and  administrative 
boards,  or  some  such  board  by  the  State? 

Now,  as  I  understand  this  bill 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  interrupt  right  at  that  point. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  1  just  want  to  finish  this. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  The  Housing  Authority  is  up  to  supervise  this  in- 
vestment and  this  is  the  only  security  for  the  investment,  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  No  deficiency  judgments  can  lie  against  the  public 
housing  agency  for  any  losses  due  to  the  Authority's  act.  For  that 
reason,  unless  those  provisions  of  the  bill  are  eliminated  and  we 
make  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  amenable  to  the  Au- 
thority or  the  Authority  amenable  to  them  in  that  respect  there  is  not 
much  use  of  our  contemplating  any  set-up  whereby  a  city  or  a  county 
or  even  a  State  will  underwrite  the  bonds  or  obligations  created  by 
public  housing  authorities,  is  there? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  am  advised  that  the  New 
York  State  constitution  prohibits  anybody  but  the  councils  of  the 
cities  from  obligating  the  city  in  any  way. 

Mr.  WoLcxyrr.  I  have  in  mind  the  Michigan  law.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite debt  limitation  placed  upon  our  cities. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  To  remove  that  debt  limitation  the  charter  must  be 
amended. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  And  that  charter  amendment  is  initiated  in  the  legis- 
lature; but  it  is  not  operative  until  it  is  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  city  and  the  charter  amended. 

Mr.  BoDnsH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  1  cannot  imagine  a  city  in  Michigan  underwriting 
these  projects,  and  I  think  that  would  nullify  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  bill.  *  ^ 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well,  if  it  would,  tvhile  we  both  coiild  agree  that 
assumption  of  obligations  would  be  a  desirable  and  ideal  situation, 
we  should  not  follow  it  at  the  outset  if  it  would  upset  or  make  the 
bill  ineffective  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  I  doubt  whether  in  most  of  the  cities  there  are  a 
majority  of  the  people  so  humanistically  inclined  that  they  will 
want  to  encumber  their  own  properties  with  taxes  to  give  this  relief 
to  the  underprivileged.  That  is  the  cold-blooded  point  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well,  if  it  would  prohibit  the  functioning  of  the 
legislation  as  it  might  be  to  h^ve  the  cities  join  in  these  obligations, 
I  do  not  think  we  would  want  to  urge  that.  Ultimately  it  would  be 
the  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Eeilly.  Mr.  Bodfish,  the  only  contribution  by  a  city  in  se- 
curing one  of  these  projects  under  this  bill  is  what  the  city  may 
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grant  in  the  beginning  as  to  money  or  land  and  a  continuing  sub- 
sidy of  taxation.  \  n  .     ^.i,-    vn  +i    4-  ;« 
Mr.  Bodfish.  There  is  no  requirement  at  all  in  this  bill  that  is 

before  you.  ,        ,  i  j 

Mr  Keilly.  I  know,  but  that  is  what  they  can  demand. 
Mr'  Transue.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  situation  in 
Chicago,  which  interested  me.  Slum  conditions  continued  while  you 
had  a  lot  of  empty  houses,  you  said.  When  you  had  these  houses  that 
were  empty  and  were  renting  for  just  the  purpose  of  gettmg  some- 
body into  them,  people  remained  in  the  slums.  Would  you  say  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  anyone  even  from  the  slums  to  go  out  there 
and  rent  those  houses?    That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little 

^  Mr  WoDFisH.  Well,  in  part,  yes ;  it  was  difficult  to  find  renters,  and 
people  desired  to  stay  in  the  slums  for  reason  of  income  or  mertia 
rather  than  complete  unavailability  of  other  quarters.    I  think  that 

is  more  what  I  intended  to  say.  .  ^  i.     i.  4- 

Mr   Transue.  I  have  not  read  your  suggestions  here,  but  what^ 

if  anything,  do  you  suggest  that  we  can  write  into  this  bill  that  will 

aid  in  the  demolition  or  destruction  of  these  buildings  that  are  in 

the  slum  areas  and  are  not  habitable? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  really  the  next  amendment  which  appears 

at  the  bottom  of  page  3.  and  I  would  like ,     .  .,  • 

Mr.  Transue.  You  think  that  that  should  be  a  part  of  this  pro- 

^^Mv  Bodfish.  Absolutely.  I  think  the  amendment  is  rather  clear. 
I  think  that  before  we  grant  money  to  a  city,  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  all  of  the  facts  about  the  housmg  conditions  m  that  particular 

^^  5ne  of  the  things  that  British  legislation  does,  the  act  of  1935,  for 
example,  they  were  concerned  with  overcrowding,  so  Parliament  di- 
rected all  local  authorities  to  make  a  survey  of  overcrowding,  and  6 
months  later  they  knew  how  many  people  were  living  six  to  a  room, 
five  to  a  room,  and  three  to  a  room,  and  so  forth. 

So  it  would  seem  that  when  you  are  going  to  make  grants  and 
give  annual  contributions,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  the  city, 
county,  or  housing  agencies  to  take  a  good  square  inventory  of  its 
own  area  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Federal  authority 

would  proceed.  .  x      i.  xi.    u  * 

And  the  next  thing  which  appears  m  the  amendments  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3  is  that  the  authority  should  not— that  is,  the  United 
States  authority— authorize  loans,  grants,  or  credit  assistance  to  any 
county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  unless  there  exists  in  the  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county,  city,  or  public-housing  agency, 
reasonable  city  planning  and  zoning  laws,  also  prohibitions  against 
the  renting  of  insanitary  or  overcrowded  dwellings  and  provisioi^ 
for  the  demolition  of  unsafe  structures,  all  adequatel;^  administered. 
The  next  concept  there,  suggestion,  is  that  the  housing  when  built 
should  be  administered  in  a  nonpartisan  manner  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  public  trusteeship.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  last  sentence 
is  of  great  importance.  The  first  two  concepts  there  are  of  major 
importance,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Transue.  As  I  understand  it  you  have  represented  that  there 
should  be  a  local  contribution  to  this  program. 
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Mr.  BoDPisH.  That  is  the  next  amendment  suggested,     I  would 
like  to  read  it,  because  it  is  another  key  policy.     • 

K^^^^o^^*  ^^  ^^^^^^}  ^'*^''*  '''*  """""^^  contribution  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
^  made  for  any  low-rent  housing  project  unless  the  public  housing  agency 

^^fi  ^iK ''*',  ""T}^^-  ?'^°^  ^^  «"""^1  contribution  shall  also  receive  f  rom  ?he 
State  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  otherwise,  a  contribution  for  such  project 
( m  the  form  of  cash,  land,  or  the  value,  capitalized  at  the  going  Federal  rate 
of  interest  of  community  facilities  or  services  and  tax  remissions  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  25  percent  of  its  development  or  acquisidon  cost 

That  amendment  is  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  it  is  20  percent  and 
refers  only  to  grants  but  does  not  include  contributions.  What  the 
percentage  should  be  is  a  matter  you  gentlemen  best  can  decide. 

Mr.  Reillt.  That  is  in  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr  BoDFiSH.  In  the  Senate  bill,  almost  identically,  except  that  it 
provides  for  a  20  percent  contribution.  The  requirement  should 
apply  to  annual  contributions  alone. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  in  the  original  bill  ? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Not  in  the  original  bill.    It  is  an  amendment. 

^'''J^''t^  ^^%  "?^y^^  ^^  New' York  when  he  was  here,  as  I 
understood  him,  said  that  a  provision  of  that  kind  would  kill  the 
bill  and  that  it  could  not  function.    Do  you  have  any  idea  or  opinion 

S  hefe  '''''''^^'  ^"""^  ^^^^  ^^  P''^^'''^  ^^'^  amendment 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that 
particular  subject  It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  if  you  pass  a  bill 
here  which  says  that  no  contribution  or  assistance  is  necessary,  there 
is  not  a  city  or  a  town  m  the  United  States  that  will  come  down 
here  and  admit  that  they  are  able  to  give  any  assistance,  but  if  you 

^trn^n''  "^r^^""^  ^^\  H'7.  *.^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^^^^1  authority  gives 
^000,000  a  city  or  county  shall  give  some  tax  remission,  or  some  Sash 
or  some  land  to  the  extent  of  $250,000,  I  think  that  the  city  of  New 
fW  '  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  cities  will  be  able  to  do  it  and 

vJ  '\t  z^""  '*  right  quickly  m  order  to  get  the  free  money. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Williamsburg  project? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Only  slightly.    I  have  not  studied  it.  '' 

nln^^'fiof  r^"^' J^^"*^  ^l^''^''^^^'^  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
along  that  line :  What  is  the  British  experience  with  regard  to  requir- 
ing local  contributions  in  housing?  fe    ^  ^"  ^^^^r 
Mr.  BoDFisH.  Local  contributions  are  made 
Mr.  Transub.  Well,  are  they  required  in  all  instances? 
Mr.  BODFISH.  I  should  not  answer  too  unqualifiedly,  as  I  do  not 

ToSertain  """"•  ^^'^  ^''  """^'"""^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

You  see,  the  British  assistance  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  annual 
grants  and  m  the  form  of  loans,  which  loans  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know 
^^^lTtfr\^^  percent  of  the  value  of  the  pro  ect,  which  means 
that  the  local  authorities  at  least  have  to  put  up  10  percent  cash. 
Mr.  IRANSUE.  In  connection  with  your  statement  with  regard  to 

S?f  in^T  '^^'ki''^  ^'""''"^^  ^"™.^  \^^  depression  and  the  slum  areas 
nltf!^  ?^  ^  problem,  is  it  your  judgment  that  these  slum  areas  had 
fh^^J^U^^''^  tf'^  were  just  there  anyway,  and  as  you  have  stated 
that  nothing  much  was  being  done  or  had  been  done  in  the  wav  of 
demolition  or  condemnation  in  regard  to  those  areas?  ^ 

T,o^'"*K?''T'^i-  T^^*  jsjny  feeling.  It  is  a  problem  we  have.  We 
have  been  husthng  and  busy  as  the  result  of  the  vigorous  growth  of 
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American  cities,  and  we  have  just  paid  no  attention  to  it — let  whole 
areas  blight  and  sink  down  and  down  and  down  and  done  very  little 

about  them.  , ,      .  ^^        •  * 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  started  having  problems  m  respect 
of  sanitary  facilities  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  slum  matter  is  a 
problem  we  just  have  not  done  much  with  in  this  country. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  the  Senate  bill,  and  this  particular 
thing  we  are  discussing,  one  of  Senator  Walsh's  amendments,  which 
was  adopted,  provided  that  no  grant,  contribution,  or  the  like,  or  loans 
should  be  made  unless  the  whole  scheme  or  arrangement  provided  for 
the  demolition  or  the  repair  of  an  equivalent  number  of  units,  which 
is  a  sound  proposition,  and  I  think  that  that  goes  at  it  in  terms  of 
units ;  you  have  a  hundred  new  houses  or  apartments  here  and  a  hun- 
dred there  are  demolished  or  renovated  as  a  part  of  the  public-housing 
project.  I  think  that  this  amendment  quite  dovetails  with  the  Walsh 
amendment,  but  it  goes  into  the  broader  question. 

Mr.  Transue.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  city,  to  meet  as  a  part  of  this  the  necessary  things 
that  they  have  to  do  to  come  in  under  this  program,  to  have  legislation 
that  will  require  demolition  and  condemnation  of  insanitary  and 
uninhabitable  dwellings? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  more  municipal  legislation  than  it 
is  State  legislation.    Our  amendment  covering  this  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  9  (f )  Any  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency,  prior  to  receiving  loans 
grants,  annual  contributions,  or  credit  assistance  from  the  authority  and  at 
such  dates  as  are  fixed  by  said  authority,  shall  cause  an  Inspection  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  complete  facts  regarding  slums,  blighted  areas,  and  unsafe  or 
overcrowded  housing.  Such  report  to  the  authority  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  no  grants,  loans,  or  credit  assistance  shall  be  made  to  any 
county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  in  the  absence  of  such  facts.  The  author- 
ity shall  not  authorize  loans,  grants  or  credit  assistance  to  any  county,  city, 
or  public  housing  agency  unless  there  exist  in  the  areas  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  reasonable  city  planning  and  zon- 
ing laws,  also  prohibitions  against  the  renting  of  insanitary  or  overcrowded 
dwellings  and  provisions  for  the  demolition  of  unsafe  structures,  all  adequately 
administered.  Further,  the  authority  shall  not  authorize  loans,  grants,  or 
credit  assistance  unless  there  shall  be  provided  orderly  and  systematic  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  control  and  operation  of  any  housing  constructed,  by  a 
representative  and  nonpartisan  body  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accom- 
plish the  fullest  measure  of  local  public  trusteeship. 

the  point  of  application  as  I  see  it  is  the  city  or  county  which  has  a 
housing  authority  which  comes  to  the  Federal  Government  and  says, 
"We  want  a  loan  of  so  much,  and  a  grant  of  so  much,  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  so  much",  and  the  folks  down  here  will  say,  |Tine. 
We  would  like  to  help  you.  What  are  the  facts  about  housing  in 
your  town?  Wliat  are  the  conditions  of  your  slums?  What  is  the 
overcrowding  situation?  What  are  you  doing  in  connection  with 
demolition  of  unsafe  structures  ?  Have  you  adequate  ordinances  and 
a  real  health-inspection  service  in  your  city?  If  you  come  down 
here  for  help,  if  we  help  you  build,  you  are  going  to  have  to  dovetail 
in  and  help  take  some  of  the  stuff  out  of  existence  that  represents 
bad,  insanitary,  dangerous  housing." 

Mr.  Transue.  I  see. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  capital  grant  and 
an  annual  contribution,  that  those  provisions  should  both  remain  in 
this  bill? 
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Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  it  were  an  ideal  bill,  prob- 
ably the  annual  contribution  would  be  the  wiser  thing.  I  think  some 
of  the  best  students  of  public  housing  would  share  that  opinion. 
There  is,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  a  capital  grant  matter,  so  that  the  subsidy  will  put  into  the  con- 
struction things  necessary  in  the  beginning  or  whether  it  will  be  an 
annual  contribution  merely  to  lower  the  rents,  or  whether  it  will  be 
a  combination  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  if  the  capital-grant  provision  is  put 
into  operation  that  means  the  local  housing  authorities  of  the  po- 
litical unit  would  have  to  make  a  contribution  also. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  outright,  an  entire  outright  grant  to  build  the 
projects  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  And,  there  is  nol  any  limitation  placed  in  this  billy 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  No.  I  think  theoretically,  possibly  it  is  possible 
under  this  bill  for  a  capital  grant  to  be  made  and  then  a  sufficient 
annual  contribution  made  available  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan 
that  has  also  been  made. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  Loan  the  money  and  then  pay  the  interest  on  it  ? 
That  is  what  the  Government  is  to  do  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  And  give  an  annual  contribution  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loan. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  only  make  the  loan,  but  make  grants  to  pay 
the  interest. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Williams.  Put  up  the  structures,  pay  the  entire  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  structures,  and  then  also  in  addition  to 
that  make  an  annual  contribution  sufficient  to  subsidize  it? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Pay  the  interest  on  tlie  loan. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Is  England  making  annual  contributions? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGra>-ery.  That  amounts  to  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  did  not  think  it  is  quite  that  much  per  year. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Morrison,  _who  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee,  said  that  that  was  done  by  Parliament  or  the  London 
County  Council. 

Mr.  BopFisH.  He  probably  said  that  it  was  the  London  County 
Council  which  spent  $200,000,000  on  housing. 

Mr.  McGranert.  He  said  on  direct  administration  we  are  spend- 
ing about  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  met  Mr.  Morrison.  He  is  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  they  have 
over  60,000  family  units  they  rent.  I  have  been  to  their  projects. 
They  are  very  well  constructed,  modest  in  their  appointments.  I 
thought  that  the  total  demands  upon  the  exchequer  for  annual  con- 
tributions was  about  $70,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McGranert.  Seventy-five  thousand,  I  believe  he  said. 
Mr.  BoDFiSH.  It  would  run  into  millions.    Of  course,  I  am  not  so 
worried  about  that  combination  grant  and  annual  contribution  prop- 
osition, Mr.  Williams,  if  you  wrote  into  the  bill  the  Senate  provision 


that  there  must  be  some  local  participation.  Certainly  the  Federal 
authority  down  here  will  try  to  make  its  funds  go  as  far  as  it  can. 
It  will  not  make  a  loan  and  give  enough  contribution  to  pay  interest 
on  the  loan,  I  would  not  think.     But  it  is  theoretically  possible. 

Mr.  Reillt.  If  we  keep  on  building  houses  at  the  rate,  suggested, 
we  will  have  to  make  contributions. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  true.  And  if  building  prices  keep  rising  it 
is  going  to  further  complicate  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Bodfish,  I  know  most  of  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration has  been  experimental  and  does  not  constitute  a  fair  t^t 
of  the  efficiency  or  ability  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hancock.  But  how  do  the  houses,  the  quarters,  which  have 
been  built  by  them,  compare  in  appointments  and  advantages  with  the 
appointments  and  advantages  of  the  average  homeowner  in  America? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Well,  certainly  they  are  as  good,  if  not  better.  Cer- 
tainly as  good,  if  not  better. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  percentage  of  the  private  dwellings  have  the 
advantages  and  facilities  in  them  that  you  find  in  these  Federal 

projects? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  just  be  a  guess.  I  would 
think  not  more  than  half.    I  do  not  know. 

I  think  this,  the  only  fair  criticism  that  can  be  leveled  at  the  Hous- 
ing Division  projects  is  that  maybe  they  have  been  a  little  too  per- 
manent and  expensive  and  had  too  many  fine  appointments. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Then  they  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  putting 
people  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right.  I  think  that  they  will  all  agree  with 
you  down  there  that  they  want  to  build  them  simpler  and  more  mod- 
erately in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hancock.  And  a  permanent  housing  program  should  not 
have  that  as  a  primar^r  object,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  But  must  be  more  modest  and  simple,  as  you  said, 
than  they  were  in  the  beginning  if  the  money  is  to  go  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  any  subsistence 
homesteads  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  have  been  to  Greenbelt. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  That  is  Tugwelltown. 
I  am  talking  about  the  resettlement  projects,  rural  projects. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  Farms;  subsistence  homesteads. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  Like  the  Cumberland  subsistence  project  and 
others  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  No;  I  have  not. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  hastily  to  two  or 
three  amendments.  I  do  not  want  to  tire  the  committee.  At  the 
top  of  page  5  is  a  proposed  amendment  which  may  not  be  important, 
but  I  think  it  is  worth  including  as  a  statement  of  policy  if  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  lowest  group.    It  merely  suggests  but  does  not 
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require,  that  the  annual  contribution  that  the  Federal  Government 
makes  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  and  may 
be  apportioned  to  provide  differential  rents  or  rebates  based  on  the 
needs  and  ability  to  pay  of  tenant  families,  to  insure  that  a  suf- 
facient  proportion  of  new  houses  are  available  at  rents  which  dis- 
placed families  can  afford.  And  it  also  suggests  that  some  of  the 
rent  relief  may  be  administered  by  the  authority  and  public  housing 
authorities  m  collaboration  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  relief 
authorities  m  areas  where  an  approved  program  for  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  the  underprivileged  is  established. 

Sec  9  (h).  Annual  contributions  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the 
public  housing  authorities  and  may  be  apportioned  to  provide  differential  rents 
or  rebates  based  on  the  needs  and  ability  to  pay  of  tenant  families,  to  insure 
tnat  a  suthcient  proportion  of  new  houses  are  available  at  rents  which  dis- 
placed families  can  afford.  Rent  relief  may  be  administered  by  the  authority 
and  public  housing  authorities  in  collaboration  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
relief  authorities  m  areas  where  an  approved  program  for  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  for  the  underprivileged  is  established. 

Now,  as  to  section  11 :  We  suggest  the  elimination  of  the  demon- 
stration projects,  which  has  been  done  in  the  Senate  bill. 

At  the  top  of  page  6  there  is  a  proposed  amendment  that  I  am  not 
sure  all  of  the  public  housing  people  would  agree  with,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  situations,  circumstances,  and  standards  pro- 
vided and  a  lot  of  things  that  they  shall  keep  in  mind  in  making 
these  grants  and  planning  these  projects,  and  I  just  wondered,  and 
we  suggest,  that  they  might  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  possibility 
in  so  planning  that  some  day  they  might  be  owned  either  by  limited 
dividend  corporations  in  the  community  or  cooperatively  owned. 

I  hate  to  see  legislation  that  suggests  that  forever  and  a  day  any 
government,  local  or  national,  is  going  to  own  apartment  properties  to 
rent  to  its  citizens.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  do  it.  I  am  for  the  bill, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  it  planned  that  when  we  build  an  eight- 
family  structure,  for  instance,  maybe  some  day  they  can  organize  a 
little  non-profit  corporation  and  the  eight  families  living  in  there  can 
conduct  that  thing,  own  the  land,  and  not  have  permanent  Govern- 
ment ownership.  This  should  come  after  the  end  of  the  subsidy  and 
rents  should  be  restricted,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  would  be  to  keep  the  Government  from  be- 
coming a  perpetual  landlord. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right.  I  hate  to  see  this  legislation  admit 
that  as  a  permanent  policy  the  Government  sliould  build,  own,  and 
rent.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  public  housing,  l)ut  the  ideal  thing 
would  be  not  to  have  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  system.  Our 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  14.  "(8)  That  there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some  future  time  the  project 
may  be  owned  and  operated  privately  by  a  local  limited-dividend  corporation 
or  owned  and  operated  cooperatively  by  the  occupants." 

Section  20  is  a  complicated  financial  provision  which  Congress- 
man Hancock  has  given  considerable  study  to,  as  appears  in  his  bill. 
I  might  summarize  its  implications,  and  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider it. 

In  the  British  Housing  Act  of  1933  financial  provisions,  they 
made  a  set-up  whereby  financial  institutions  could  make  loans  to 
these  local  authorities  rather  than  using  Government  money  and 
the  financial  institution,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  local 
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authority  agreed  to  share  the  losses  equally.  In  other  words,  if 
the  thing  turned  out  all  right  and  the  loan  was  paid  back  every- 
body was  happy.  Let  us  say,  if  there  was  a  90-percent  loan  and 
10-percent  losses  on  the  thing,  then  let  the  private  capital  that 
furnished  the  money  take  a  third  of  the  loss,  the  municipal  housing 
authority  that  sponsored  the  project  take  a  third,  and  the  Govern- 
ment take  a  third. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Who  shared  the  profits? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  there  are  no  profits  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  McKeogh.  Why  would  private  capital  be  interested,  then? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  think  that  they  would  be  interested  in  furnishing 
mortgage  loans. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Just  to  keep  their  offices  running? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Just  to  keep  their  capital  employed. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  was  the  interest  rate  ? 

Mr.  BoDnsH.  Well,  at  whatever  interest  rate  they  worked  out  local 
authority  and  approved  by  the  Federal  authority  in  connection  with 
the  deal. 

Mr.  Transue.  Then  there  would  be  a  profit  to  them  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well,  gentleirien,  what  is  the  difference  whether  the 
Metropolitan  Life  furnishes  some  money  for  Mr.  LaGuardia's  proj- 
ects directly  or  whether  it  buys  Government  bonds  and  then  you 
send  the  money  back  up  to  New  York?  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable  if  possible — and  I  do  not  suggest  this  in 
substitution  of  any  of  the  financial  arrangements  here — for  the 
local  banks  and  local  insurance  companies,  if  possible,  to  have  a  way 
of  working  out  the  financial  arrangements  in  the  city  concerned,  in 
which  the  risks  are  shared.  Interest  is  paid  for  capital,  be  it  local 
and  direct,  or  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  sells  more  bonds 
at  interest. 

Mr.  Transue.  If  a  private  institution  puts  money  into  it,  they 
have  got  to  get  some  interest. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  They  have  got  to  get  interest ;  yes. 

The  way  it  is  drawn,  if  an  authority  approves  a  rate  and  the  banks 
approve  it,  it  may  be  done.  We  are  not  suggesting  putting  this  into 
the  law  in  lieu  of  any  financial  provision  of  the  bill ;  but  merely  sug- 
gesting it  be  included  as  a  way  in  which  we  might  use  private  capital 
and  thus  lessen  the  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Keilly.  Mr.  Bodfish,  what  rate  of  interest  would  you  pay 
private  capital? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  Well,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual out  in  my  town  are  making  a  lot  of  loans  at  4  percent. 

Mr.  Keilly.  Then  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  on  the  loans  and  would  actually  have  to  pay  that. 

Now,  the  only  way  that  you  can  get  private  capital  interested  in 
these  projects  is  to  get  them  to  buy  bonds  that  the  Government 
guarantees.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  the  money.  When  a 
project  is  set  up  these  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and 
private  capital  may  buy  them.  Otherwise  you  will  not  get  any 
private  capital  interested,  unless  the  Government  pays  up  the  dif- 
ference, makes  up  the  difference  in  interest. 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  Well,  that  is  possibly  so  although  there  is  less  risk 
to  the  Government  if  it  shoulders  one-third  of  the  loss,  rather  than 
guaranteeing  the  entire  loss  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds. 
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Mr.  McGranary.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  more 
economical  manner? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  Gov- 
ernment can  borrow  money  cheaper  than  any  private  institution,  be 
it  mutual  or  profit-making.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McGranery.  There  is  no  real,  net,  private  capital  coming 
into  that  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  would  not  agree  with  that,  because  we  are  making 
some  pretty  substantial  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the 
present  time.  Our  indebtedness  is  away  up  and  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  if  some  or  many  of  these  projects  could  be  financed 
by  local  capital  in  a  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  local  author- 
ities and  to  the  people  administering  the  law  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Where  would  there  be  any  benefits,,  by  financing 
it  with  private  capital? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  The  benefit  to  the  project  is  involved  in  the  fact  that 
a  high-percentage  loan  is  made  accessible  to  the  Federal  authority 
here  and  the  authority  in  the  community  and  could  be  obtained  from 
insurance  companies  or  savings  banks,  or  some  of  our  larger  institu- 
tions. It  would  mean  just  $1,000,000  less  Federal  public  debt  out  of 
each  million  otherwise  loaned  or  guaranteed  to  housing  projects. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  rate  of  interest  would  you  make? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  The  amendment  provides  a  rate  of  interest  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  local  and  Federal  authorities.  All  of 
those  questions  can  be  worked  out  and  arrangements  made  satisfac- 
tory to  the  authorities,  local  and  Federal,  otherwise  Treasury  money 
or  guarantees  would  be  used. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  practical  thing  and  a 
possible  tiling  to  do? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  strictly  or  broadly 
workable,  but  I  know  that  it  is  practical,  because  it  is  working  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Great  Britain  right  today.  This  language  is  taken 
essentially  from  the  1933  British  Housing  Act.  Our  building  soci- 
eties over  there  have  colossal  funds  and  they  have  loaned  substantial 
amounts  to  local  housing  authorities,  not  as  much  as  we  hoped  or 
anticipated,  right  on  this  scheme  here  exactly.  It  is  not  the  all- 
important  thing,  but  is  just  a  constructive  suggestion  to  add  to  the 
present  financial  provision. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  present  section  20,  a  new  and  addi- 
tional subsection  (f),  as  follows: 

(f)  The  authority  is  authorized  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgage  loans  which  finance  low-rent  housing  for  families  of  low  income. 
This  guaranty  shall  be  conditioned  upon  lending  institutions  extending  credits 
at  rates  and  for  terms  of  years  approved  by  the  administrator.  Such  guaranties 
may  be  granted  on  loans  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  valuation  in 
lieu  of  the  limited  50  per  centum  advances  which  might  he  made  apart  from 
this  special  guaranty.  The  liability  of  the  authority  is  limited  to  one-third  of 
any  excess  advance  over  50  per  centum.  The  valuation  on  which  the  per- 
centage IS  based  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  interests  concerned,  and  the 
county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  (not  the  mortgagor)  shall  also  assume 
one-third  of  the  risk.  If  the  authority  has  agreed  to  guarantee  repayment 
to  a  financial  institution  of  the  additional  sum  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
valuation  and  if  the  mortgagor  shall  at  any  time  make  default  in  payment  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  financial  institution,  after 
duly  exercising  all  or  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  as  mortgagee  foi<  recov- 


ering the  principal  and  interest  secured  thereby,  shall  have  failed  to-  recover 
the  full  amount  of  such  principal  and  interest,  then  the  authority  shall,  within 
one  month  iafter  demand  duly  made,  pay  to  the  financial  institution  a  sum 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  deficiency  which 
has  arisen  and  the  deficiency  that  would  have  arisen  if  the  principal  sum 
secured  by  the  mortgage  had  been  50  per  centum  of  the  original  valuation. 
The  agreement  between  the  authority  and  the  county,  city,  or  public  housing 
agency  (not  the  mortgagor)  shall  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
authority  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  its  loss  under  the  guaranty.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  purchase  the  property  or  assume  the  obligations  as  provided 
in  section  4  (g).  Any  sum  payable  by  way  of  reimbursement  on  the  guaranty 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  authority,  or  the  guaranty  when  originally 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  paid,  out  of  public  funds 
with  money  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Reasonable  efforts  shaU. 
be  made  to  finance  each  housing  project  under  this  subsection  before  the 
authority  issues  obligations  which  are  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as  provided  in  previous 
subsections. 

Mr.  Transue.  Who  did  you  say  was  loaning  the  money  ? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  The  building  societies. 

Mr.  Transue.  In  England? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  That  is  right.  Our  institutions  there  have  large 
amounts,  as  you  know.  Tliere  are  not  many  units.  The  largest 
one  has  a  modest  statement  or  assets  of  £102,000,000.  That  is  the 
Halifax  Building  Society.  That  is  the  largest.  That  is  over  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  one  building  society.  The  next  one  has 
about  $200,000,000. 

They  have  made  loans  to  local  authorities  on  the  basis  of  90  per- 
cent of  their  value  for  public  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Williams.  IVhat  is  the  rate  over  there? 

Mr.  BoDFisH.  I  think  that  these  loans  are  being  made,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  at  4  percent  or  4i/^  percent. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  public  loans? 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  The  public  borrowing  on  small-unit  loans — ^their 
loans,  on  houses  or  homes  in  Great  Britain  are  at  4i/^  and  5  percent. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  on  the  Government  loans. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  think  that  the  Government  loans  in  the  main  are, 
I  think,  at  3%  percent.  I  am  not  sure.  They  have  varied  with 
changing  conditions  since  the  World  War. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Mr.  Bodfish,  the  English  loans  are  made  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in  excess  of  the  rate  which  the  Government  has 
to  pay  for  their  loans. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WoLcoiT.  And  the  way  the  Senate  amendment  reads  these 
loans  are  to  be  made  at  one-half  of  1  percent  higher  than  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  for  its  money,  based  on  present  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  think  that  this  provision 
should  be  considered  in  the  place  of  anything  that  is  in  the  bill.  I 
do  think  that  we  ought  to  hope  some  day  that  Chicago  and  our 
other  cities  would  be  able  within  themselves  to  finance  their  housing 
and  do  it,  rather  than  merely  continually  having  much  of  our  bank 
assets  in  Government  securities  and  then  have  housing  authorities 
coming  down  here  and  borrowing  the  money. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  think  that  that  is  practicable? 
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Mr.  BemprsH.  I  think  it  is  possible,  and  I  will  be  fwink  about  it. 
I  think  it  is  worth  a  try,  however^  It  will  never  work  out  unless  we 
provide  a  means  and  try  to  do  it. 

The  last  thing  is  on  page  8^  advisory  committees.  We  would  like 
to  see  that  very  much  in  this  bill.  And  it  provides  that  the  commit- 
tees are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Housing  Authority  here,  and  I  think 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  coordination  with  the  private  construction 
interests. 

The  following  new  section  is  therefore  proposed : 

Proposed  new  section:  This  section  might  properly  be  numbered 
section  22,  thus  preceding  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  "Pen- 
alties" and  similar  sections,  which  would  necessitate  renumbering  the 
present  sections  22  through  29. 

Sec.  22.  There  is  hereby  created  a  national  housing  advisory  committee, 
wljich  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the' authority,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  a  representation  of  public  housing,  mortgage  credit,  labor, 
and  construction  interests  upon  such  advisory  council.  All  members  of  the 
committee  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment from  the  authority  for  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  such  committee.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  Washington  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  oftener  if  requested  by  the  authority.  The  committee  may 
select  its  own  chairman,  vice  .chairman,  and  secretary,  and  adopt  methods  of 
procedure  and  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  confer  with  the  authority  and  other  public  officials  on  any  matter 
which  may  be  referred  by  the  authority  to  the  committee,  dealing  with  the 
housing  question,  public  or  private,  and  any  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  housing. 

(2)  To  request  information  and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority  and  also  to  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  enactments  relating  to  housing  and  make  to  the  authority  sudi  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  these  matters  as  the  committee  thinks  desirable. 
The  recommendations  here  directed  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  annnal 
reports  to  Congress  of  the  authority. 

Unless  there  are  more  questions,  that  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reillt.  What  do  you  think  about  making  this  a  part  of  the 
Interior  Department  ?  I  mean,  a  division,  without  any  authority, 
except  in  one  man,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  I  will  be  very  frank.  If  I  were  doing  it,  with  $700,- 
000,000  to  be  loaned  and  about  $2,000,000,000  in  grants,  I  would  set 
up  a  board  of  three  or  four  men  subject  to  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmation  in  the  Senate,  and  make  them  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  to  that  question  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  to  stop  at  the  end  of  3  years.  You  do  not  contem- 
plate that  this  is  going  on  and  that  this  will  become  a  part  of  the 
permanent  policy? 

Mr.  BoDnsH.  This  is  going  to  continue  and  become  a  part  of  the 
permanent  policy,  the  same  as  we  have  public  health  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  not  be  just  $700,000,000. 

Mr.  BoDFiSH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Bodfish,  you  are  going  to  include  as  a  part 
of  vour  statement  a  conclusion  by  your  association  or  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  is  the  conclusion  you  have  on  this? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  is  contained  in  a  resolution.  It  is  merely  to 
the  effect  that  we  believe  in  the  reclamation  of  slum  and  blijjhted 
areas  and  public  housing  for  the  lowest  20  percent ;  that  it  should  be 


the  responsibility  of  the  local  government  with  financial  assistance 
and  guidance  and  supervision  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Transue.  That  lowest-income  group  yotf  mention,  is  20  per- 
cent.   Where  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  start  J  at  the  bottom  f 

Mr.  Bodfish.  That  20  percent  is  at  the  bottom. 

M.  Tbansue.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Would  you  take  the 
fellow  who  has  not  got  anything  first  and  give  him  a  place  to  live,  or 
would  you  start  with  the  fellow  who  has  got  something  and  give  him 
a  place? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  that  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this 
Federal  Authority, 

Mr.  Transue.  You  have  an  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  that  naturally  they  will  take  the  folks  who 
have  some  income  and  are  closer  to  the  top  of  the  20  percent.  Nat- 
urally they  will  want  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible. 

Mr,  Hancock.  Where  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  start,  not  where 
we  will  stop  ? 

Mr.  Bodfish.  I  think  that  we  oug:ht  to  start  clear  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  that  would  not  be  very  practicable. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  enjoyed  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee.  Along  about  January  4  next,  I  will 
be  down  here  with  a  bill  dealing  with  our  institutions,  I  hope. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bodfish.  Thank  you.  I  will  furnish  for  the  record  "Report  of 
the  Public  Housing  Committee  of  the  United  States  Building  and 
Loan  League,  October  16,  1936",  and  the  resolution,  which  you  gave 
permission  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  ' 

Report  of  Pubuo  Housing  Committee 

PAET    I 

Preliminary  statement 

In  the  last  3  years  employment  and  emergency  legislation,  making  large 
sums  available  for  public  purposes,  has  brought  the  suggestion  of  public  hous- 
ing to  the  front  and  possibly  has  made  public  housing  a  permanent  part  of  our 
American  public  policy.  Projects,  subsidized  and  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  have  been  initiated  in  dozens  of  cities.  The  whole  effort  has 
been  done  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  without  the  careful  study  or  informa- 
tion or  even  the  formulation  of  basic  principles  necessary  to  develop  a  thought- 
ful public-housing  program. 

European  experience,  and  also  much  opinion  in  the  United  States,  indicates 
that  one  of  the  important  depression  remedies  is  a  residential  construction 
program.  It  is  felt  that  the  revival  or  forced  stimulation  of  construction  caa 
do  much  to  create  employment  and  businessmen  have  supported  this  point 
of  view,  assuming,  as  a  rule,  that  the  construction  would  be  carried  on  by 
private  enterprise  through  local  contracting  firms  and  the  like,  rather  than  by 
direct  Government  building,  with  all  its  costs,  delays,  and  problems  This  is 
one  of  the  compelling  arguments  which  forces  thoughtful  consideration  of 
public  housing,  as  real  wealth  is  created.  However,  with  full  facts  and  a 
careful  program  this  should  be  accomplished  without  involving  us  in  the 
policy  of  permanently  subsidizing  a  group  of  citizens  through  public  housing 

The  estimates  of  the  needs  of  the  American  public  for  new  housing  are 
fimusing,  if  not  amazing.  Every  person  and  organization  seems  to  have  figures 
largely  to  fit  their  own  desires.  Estimates  range  as  high  as  1,300,000  units  per 
year,  down  to  400,000  units  per  year  for  the  coming  10  years.     A  lot  of  this 
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is  wishful  thinking  and  is  based  niK>n  gross  population  figures  for  the  country, 
which  include  farm  areas  and  whole  groups  of  the  population  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not  in  any  way  figure  in  a  realistic,  careful  estimate  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  decade  ahead. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  our  committee  that  approximately  400,000  units>  includ- 
ing multi-family  and  rehabilitation  units,  is  about  the  limit  if  we  are  to 
avoid  boom  conditions  and  the  resulting  real-estate  deflation  and  retrenchment. 
Private  enterprise,  if  rents,  costs,  and  other  conditions  are  reasonably  favor- 
able, will  produce  these  units  and  a  public-housing  program  is  not  necessary 
for  employment  in  this  field.  The  question  of  public  liousing  should  be  rigor- 
ously separated  from  emergency  or  recovery  problems. 

Impartial  observers  will  all  agree  that  no  understood  or  acceptable  liousing 
program  has  as  yet  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  few 
local  governments  have  done  the  fact-finding  and  planning  and  arranging 
necessary  to  proceed.  As  a  part  of  emergency  measures,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  some  mighty  expensive  experiments,  all  of  which 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  dollars  and  cents  revealejj  before  additional 
projects  are  planned  or  money  is  spent.  The  essence  of  the  philosophy  of 
public-housing  advocates  seems  to  be  that  any  amount  of  money  and  any 
amount  of  subsidy,  whether  in  the  form  of  interest  rates,  loan  terms,  direct 
grants,  tax  exemptions,  subsidy  rents  or  whatever  form  it  takes,  should  be 
raised  from  one  group  of  the  population  in  order  to  be  spent  for  housing  for 
another  group  of  the  population,  providing  public  housing  of  a  standard  and 
quality  \\hich  surpasses  that  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills. 

Many  will  debate  the  question  of  public  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
new  dwelling  accommodations  for  any  class  of  our  American  citizens.  This 
discussion  cannot  be  ended  by  logic  or  declamation.  The  fact  remains  that 
groups  representing  large  numbers  of  American  citizens  have  become  interested 
in  public  housing  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  an  appropriate  and  necessary 
part  of  our  Government  activities.  Labor  unions,  headed  by  the  powerful 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  religious  groups,  civic  and  municipal  bodies 
have  taken  vigorous  and  public  positions  on  behalf  of  public  housing  and  have 
placed  before  the  Federal  legislative  bodies  innumerable  petitions,  resolutions, 
and  commuunications  evidencing  support.  When  labor,  civic,  and  social  groups, 
including  some  business  groups,  urge  public  housing,  it  becomes  a  reality  which 
must  be  dealt  with  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 

The  arguments  '*pro'^ 

The  arguments  on  which  these  large  groups  base  their  interest  and  on  which 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  pjissed  the  Wagner  bill  (S.  4424,  74th  Cong.), 
run  something  as  follows  : 

1.  A  large  percentage  of  American  families  do  not  have  and  cannot  afford 
appropriate  living  accommodations — estimates  of  the  number  range  anywhere 
from  10  to  20  to  40  percent  of  the  urban  population. 

.  2.  Many  of  the  structures  now  occupied  at  low  rentals  should  be  demolished 
in  the  interest  of  good  health  and  good  citizenship.  The  advocate  here  concludes 
that  the  remedy  for  these  conditions,  which  everyone  will  admit  exist,  is  for 
some  government,  preferably  the  Federal  Government,  due  to  its  abundant 
funds,  to  buy  land  and  build  housing  and  rent  it  to  its  citizens. 

3.  There  is  a  resistance  to  the  idea  on  the  part  of  civic  and  social  groups 
that  second-hand  or  "hand-me-down"  habitations  are  appropriate  or  sufficient  for 
tlie  underprivileged  or  low-income  groups  in  our  society. 

4.  Low  incomes  eliminate  any  choice  on  the  part  of  a  substantial  group  of 
citizens  as  to  the  home  conditions  in  which  they  are  to  live  and  raise  their 
families.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  the  function  of  government  to  right  these  con- 
ditions, and,  again,  the  remedy  m<'st  frequently  proposed  is  that  the  Government 
build  and  rent  housing  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

T).  Much  is  made  of  the  need  for  "slum  clearance."  "Slum  clearance"  is  pos- 
sible and  is  needed  in  relatively  few  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  but  a 
segment  of  the  bread  economic  problem  of  blighted  districts.  The  problem  of 
clearing  slmn  areas  and  also  dealing  with  blighted  districts  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  broader  problem  of  seeing  that  all  families  of  low  income  have 
sanitary  dwellings  without  overcrowding.  If  the  large  social  problem  of  housing 
families  and  individuals  is  to  be  successfully  attacked,  private  enterprise  must 
liave  a  real  part  and  be  protected  by  definite,  restrictive,  and  noncompetitive 
policies  in  public  housing. 


l%ese  points  of  view  and  the  substantial  number  of  persons  who  hold  them 
make  public  housing  an  issue  that  cannot  be  treated  by  default  or  ignored  by 
persons  and  organizations  interested  in  the  development  of  better  housing 
standards  and  also  in  the  protection  of  existing  values  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  ideal  of  home  ownership.  > 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

Public-housing  legislation  in  some  form  will  be  passed  by  the  coming  Con- 
gress. The  platform  adopted  by  one  of  our  major  political  parties  endorses  the 
policy  and  promises  a  continuation  of  public-housing  activities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  interested  groups  which,  in  the  main,  have  produced  the 
bulk  of  the  housing  for  the  country  for  all  classes,  including  the  tinancing  and 
building  and  purchase,  have  been  quite  inactive  in  regard  to  this  whole  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  public  housing  committee  that  the  trustee  insti- 
tutions, as  a  group,  and  our  savings,  building  and  loan  ass(X!iations,  and  coopera- 
tive banks  should  review  the  experience  and  needs  of  their  communities  and  see 
that  the  question  of  public  housing  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  facts  as  to 
actual  costs,  return  involved,  needs  served,  etc. 

Again,  as  a  general  proposition,  most  present  property  owners,  most  builders, 
and  most  home-financing  groups  doubt  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  public 
housing.  However,  the  facts  are  that  great  groups  are  interested,  and  that  such 
housing  is  now  a  reality  in  40  or  50  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  committee  to  suggest  a  moderate  point  of  view  which  will  permit  some 
experimentation  in  public  housing  and  still  not  commit  us  permanently  to  a 
natipnal  policy  of  subsidized  housing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  the  position  that  it  is  not  the  concern  of  our  national 
organizatiodn  to  indicate  a  policy  which  should  be  followed  by  a  city  or  a 
county  or  a  State  in  matters  of  public  housing.  This  is  for  the  citizenship  and 
the  interested  parties  representing  business,  civic,  and  social  groups  in  those 
units  to  determine.  It  is  the  province  of  this  committee  to  state  the  views  of 
the  thrift  and  home-financing  institutions  represented  in  this  organization  with 
regard  to  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  such  activity. 

Some  general  principles 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  committee  that : 

1.  While  it  may  be  necessary  in  emergencies  for  governments  to  provide  relief 
in  the  form  of  shelter  to  some  portion  of  the  people,  the  provision  of  houses  or 
apartments  for  any  part  of  our  citizenship  is  not  within  the  proper  permanent 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  The  whole  question  of  public  housing  should  be  separated  from  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

3.  There  must  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  various  governmental  units,  if  our  experiments  with  public  housing 
are  to  succeed.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  committee  that  the  initiation,  devel- 
opment, and  control  of  all  public  housing  should  be  a  matter  for  local  govern- 
ment and  not  for  the  State  or  Federal  Governments.  The  role  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments  should  be  that  of  leadership  and  planning,  with  possibly 
very  modest  assistance  in  financing.  Local  bodies,  supported  by  local  public 
opinion,  should  initiate  projects  and  share  the  expense.  They  should  further 
be  required  to  adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  ordinances  preventing  overcrowd- 
ing, prohibiting  the  renting  of  insanitary  housing  and  providing  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  unsafe  or  insanitary  structures. 

4.  There  is  no  justification  for  taking  public  funds,  derived  from  taxation  of 
all  the  people,  to  assist  in  the  housing  of  any  of  the  people  except  those  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances  and  limited  income.  The  citizens  in  every  part  of  this 
country  should  not  be  taxed  to  subsidize  the  building  of  houses  and  the  clearing 
of  slums  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  should  deal  with  their 
own  problems  without  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Unless  a  clear- 
cut  policy  of  this  kind  is  established,  there  will  be  endless  conflict  between 
private  enterprise  and  public  housing  activities,  with  public  housing  continu- 
ously intruding  into  fields  which  can  best  be  served  by  private  enterprise.  As 
the  committee  for  economic  recovery  has  ably  pointed  out : 

"Public  housing  should  provide  accommodations  only  for  those  families  who 
cannot  pay  sufficient  rent  to  obtain  decent  shelter  from  private  enterprise. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  public  subsidy  be  permitted  to  create  housing 
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for  rent  or  sale  for  any  income  group  which  can  be  served  by  private  enterprise. 
Public  housing  must  supplement  and  not  compete  with  private  enterprise." 

5.  American  housing  conditions,  considering  the  entire  country  and  iK)pula- 
tion,  are  far  better  than  those  which  exist  in  England  or  on  continental  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  better  housing  conditions  than  exist  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Therefore,  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  relieving 
municipalities  of  their  responsibilities  on  the  housing  question  and  establishing 
a  permanent  policy  of  Federal  Government  participation. 

6.  For  those  families  which  cannot  pay  an  economic  rent  we  recommend  that 
the  Government  extend  rent  relief  or  rent  assistance,  rather  than  to  follow  the 
course  of  building  and  permanently  renting  to  a  group  of  citizens  public  accom- 
modations. Rent  relief  can  be  reasonably  administered,  with  the  assistance  con- 
fined to  those  who  deserve  it  and  it  is  possible  to  discontinue  this  form  of  public 
assistance,  as  it  avoids  permanent  Government  buying,  building,  and  renting 
of  extensive  amounts  of  real  property. 

7.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  confined  to  education,  re- 
search, rent  relief,  where  necessary,  administered  through  local  or  community 
authorities,  and  a  modest  assistance  in  financing,  not  by  subsidy,  but  by  in- 
suring a  modest  return  and  a  safe  investment  to  private  capital  employed  in 
financing  public  housing. 

8.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  public  owning  and  renting  activities  come 
within  the  lawful  powers  granted  to  our  Federal  Government  and  therefore  a 
program  which  has  been  embarked  upon  under  the  impulse  of  emergency  and 
which  involves  vast  Government  spending  should  not  be  expanded  until  the 
courts  have  finally  dealt  with  the  matter. 

9.  The  time  for  retrenchment  in  both  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  come  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  projects  thus 
far  undertaken,  their  costs  and  character,  it  would  seem  that  Federal  housing 
would  be  a  wise  place  to  start  this  retrenchment. 

Within  these  policies  it  would  be  necessary  for  local  governments  or  com- 
munities to  initiate  projects,  to  plan  them,  and  to  take  the  ultimate  financial 
and  management  responsibility,  with  only  supplementary  or  incidental  assist- 
ance from  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Such  a  broad  general  policy  will 
avoid  the  wasteful  use  of  public  funds  and  will  give  private  enterprise  a  fair 
Held  in  which  to  continue  to  furnish  housing.  The  present  zeal  with  which 
professional  "public  housers"  are  requesting  colossal  grants  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  could  be  directed  along  lines  of  obtaining  proper  local  support  for 
their  proposals,  the  enacting  and  enforcing  of  sanitary  ordinances  preventing 
the  renting  of  insanitary  quarters,  demolition  activities,  and  other  activities, 
the  results  of  which  are  probably  more  basic,  informative,  and  practical  than 
a  dramatic  building  and  renting  of  apartment  houses  and  individual  homes  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  conditions  of  flagrant  subsidy. 

The  committee  on  public  housing  admits  a  field  in  which  moderate  exx)eri- 
mentation  with  complete  local  control  and  resi)onsibility  is  dCvSirable.  It  thor- 
oughly disapproves  the  present  45-percent  capital  subsidy  and  55-percent  loan 
type  of  project,  which  the  Public  Works  Administration  has  undertaken,  and 
a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  question  by  impartial  representatives  of  the 
Congress  and  the  private  interests  is  strongly  recommended.* 

A  midwestern  editor,  discussing  low-cost  housing  following  a  conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  OflScials,  made  the  following  comments, 
which  summarize  very  aptly  the  position  of  your  committee  on  the  present 
situation : 

"That  in  spite  of  all  the  conversation  and  millions  spent,  practically  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  That  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Government  prevents 
it  from  building  economically,  an  essential  of  low-cost  housing.  That  many 
of  the  structures  being  erected  by  the  Government  will  not  be  completed  within 
the  estimated  cost.  That  they  will  not  be  low-rent  proi'^^ts  unless  taxpayers 
give  them  further  financial  assistance.  That  the  "house  are  of  the  opinion 
that  some  form  of  rent  subsidy  is  essential  if  the  lowest  »-.t*ome  groups  are  to 
have  adequate  housing,  some  advocating  100  percent  subsidy.  That  housing 
and  city  planning  cannot  be  separated.     That  the  best  immediate  slum  clear- 


ance and  housing  solution  would  be  the  exercise  of  municipal  police  power  to 
force  property  owners  to  keep  their  buildings  up  to  a  minimum  standard  or 
demolish  them.  That  decentralization  of  housing  effort  is  esseutiai.  That  this 
should  be  carried  further  than  the  "housers"  think;  that  is,  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  property  owners." 

Rent  relief  versm  Oovemment  renting 

Thoughtful  opinion  is  moving  more  and  more  toward  the  notion  that  public 
housing  advocates  are  in  error  when  they  insist  that  the  only  solution  for  the 
housing  problem  isi  for  Goverimient  to  build,  own,  and  rent  houses  or  apart- 
ments. Assisitiug  the  unfortunate  and  the  underprivileged  is  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  more  in  terms  of  individuals  and  family  imits.  In  the  field  of 
housing  this  brings  one  clearly  to  the  proposal  to  give  rent  relief  to  those 
families  which  merit  assistance,  thus  permitting  them  to  buy  proper  ac*com- 
modations,  produced,  owned,  and  operated  by  private  enterprise,  rather  than 
to  become  Government  tenants  in  Government  property,  with  all  its  social  and 
political  implications.  It  is  apparently  impossible  for  public  administrators 
of  housing  projects  to  start  and  serve  those  persons  in  a  community  with  the 
largest  families  and  the  most  uncertain  capacity  to  pay  rent.  It  is  the  English 
experience  and  it  is  perfectly  human  that  the  manager  of  a  project,  in  choos- 
ing tenants,  as  between  a  family  of  three  who  will  certainly  pay  their  rent 
and  a  family  of  11  who  probably  will  not  pay  their  rent,  will  naturally,  in  all 
probability,  see  that  the  former  is  housed  in  the  public  project. 

The  psychology  and  impulses  are  entirely  different  if  rent  relief  is  being  pro- 
posed for  the  two  families.  Frankly,  local  rent  relief  does  not  satisfy  many 
public-housing  advoi'ates,  but  more  and  more  study  of  the  problem  convinces  us 
that  that  is  the  preferable  procedure  if  we  look  to  a  day  when  government  will 
retire  completely  from  public  assistance  in  housing. 

The  point  of  view  of  American  husiness 

One  of  the  most  significant  studies  of  the  question  of  housing  and  residential 
construction  was  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  housing  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  committee  included  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country  from  the  life  insurance,  mortgage  business,  building  and  loan, 
city  planning,  and  other  fields.* 

The  building  and  loan  point  of  view  was  represented  on  the  committee  by  past 
president  I.  Friedlander.  The  report  is  in  the  hands  of  every  member  associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  League  and,  of  course,  has  been  endorsed  formally  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  date  is  the  program  of  American 
business  regarding  the  housing  question. 

Recommendation  no.  8  of  the  committee  deals  with  the  subject  with  which 
our  committee  on  public  housing  is  charged.  The  recommendation  and  its  sup- 
porting arguments  are  quoted  in  full : 


^  The  committee  endorses  H.  R.  466.  74th  Cong.,  introduced  by  Congressman  Frank- 
Hancock,  providing  for  a  select  Congressional  committee  which  would  carefully  survey 
the  whole  question.  Much  of  Tlie  English  effectiveness  in  the  whole  field  of  housing  has 
grown  out  of  the  careful  studies  they  have  made  of  the  whole  question,  whicli  are 
embodied  in  special  Government  reports.  Congressman  Hancock's  resolution  appears  as 
Addendum  B. 


*  Special  Committee  on  Housing,  TTnited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Samuel  F.  Clabaugh,  chairman;  president,  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Birmingham, 

Harland  Bartholomew,  Harland  Bartholomew  &  Associates,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  city  planning 
consultajit ;  engineer,  St.  Louis  City  Planning  Commission. 

M.  J.  Cleary^  president.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Robert  L.  Davison,  director  of  housing  research,  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

I.  Friedlander,  president,  Gibraltar  Savings  and  Building  Association,  Houston,  Tex. ; 
recently  president.  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League. 

Henry  I.  Harriman.  chairman  of  board.  New  England  Power  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Lewis,  director,  Buhl  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  A.  McLean,  president,  Southern  Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  president,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

E.  O.  Shreve,  vice  president.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ;  vice  president, 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association. 

I.  N.  Tate,  vice  president  and  secretary.  Weyerhauser  Sales  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  C.  Taylor,  vice  president,  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  re- 
cently chairman.  Land  Developers  &  Home  Builders  Division,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

Ross  F.  Tucker,  professor  in  charge,  course  in  building  construction,  department  of 
civil  and  sanitary  engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston.  Mass. 

Stephen  F.  Voorheos,  Voorhees,  Gmelin  &  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  president,  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

John  H.  Zink,  The  Heat  &  Power  Corporation.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  general  secretary. 
Construction  League  of  the  United  States;  vice  president,  Heating,  Piping  &  Air  Con- 
ditioning Contractors  National  Association. 
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Housing  facilities  for  lowest-income  groups 


■r, 


"8.  Construction,  ownership,  and  operation  of  housing  facilities  for  the  lowest- 
income  group,  unable  to  pay  an  economic  rent,  should  be  by  private  enterprise. 
Assistance  to  such  families  should  be  in  the  form  of  rental  subsidy — that  is, 
financial  aid  by  local  relief  agencies  to  individual  families,  enabling  them  to 
provide  shelter — just  as  financial  aid  is  given  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  The 
conception  of  government  as  landlord  and  its  citizens  as  tenants  is  inconsistent 
with  American  tradition,  i)olicy,  and  ideals. 

"Must  confusion  in  consideration  of  the  housing  problem  arises  from  the  false 
assumption  that  the  lowest-income  groups  can  be  housed  only  in  new  housing, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  minds  slum  clearance  and  the  building  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized new  dwellings  for  the  lowest-income  groups  seem  to  be  in- 
separable. In  reality  there  is  no  essential  relationship  between  these  two 
proposals.  Slum  clearance  is  one  thing  and  the  building  of  new  housing  is 
quite  distinct  and  independent  of  it.  In  many  cases  slum  areas  once  cleared 
should  not  be  again  built  upon  for  the  housing  of  low-income  groups. 

"It  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  proper  relationship  of  the  Government 
to  housing  substantially  that  which  has  been  developed  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  control  of  motor  traflSc.  Automobiles  are  provided  by  private  industry  for 
I)eople  who  can  afford  to  buy  them.  The  used  cars  are,  in  turn,  passed  on  fre- 
quently through  several  ownerships  to  persons  who  can  afford  to  buy  used 
automobiles.  The  governments  exercise  two  functions :  First,  they  enforce 
certain  standards  of  use;  second,  increasingly  they  enforce  the  retirement  from 
use  of  unfit  automobiles. 

"This  relationship  is  generally  recognized  as  sound  between  governments  and 
people  with  respect  to  motor  cars.  It  is  even  more  applicable  to  governmental 
policy  with  respect  to  such  a  long-term  commodity  as  dwellings.  It  will  avoid 
the  socially  and  politically  undesirable  outcome  of  a  course  of  action  which 
would  make  the  Government  a  permanent  landlord  for  large  groups  of  its  own 
citizens. 

"Local  governments  may  be  properly  encouraged  to  undertake  to  clear  slum 
areas.  Certainly  they  should  provide  adequate  legislation  and  adequate  en- 
forcement to  compel  the  razing  of  insanitary  and  unsafe  dwellings  or  even  of 
whole  areas  where  housing  is  predominantly  insanitary  and  unsafe.  Such  a 
program  at  this  time  would  do  much  to  stimulate  the  building  by  private  indus- 
try of  new  communities  not  for  slum  dwellers  but  for  persons  in  income  groups 
who  can  afford  to  rent  present-day  low-cost  housing.  Into  the  acceptable, 
second-hand  housing  vacated  by  such  persons  the  dwellers  in  present  unsafe 
dwellings  would  move." 

Rental  assistance  where  needed 

"The  objection  that  the  destitute  and  unemployed  cannot  afford  this  left-over 
housing  is  not  a  valid  one  because  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  find  adequate 
shelter  for  its  unfortunate  citizens.  The  most  effective  way  to  do  this  is 
through  direct  assistance  to  the  family's  rent.  The  approach  here  suggested 
to  the  problem  of  the  slum  and  of  the  poorest  families  puts  a  premium  not  on 
dependency,  but  on  self -dependency.  It  recognizes  frankly  that  age-old  wrongs 
cannot  be  wisely  or  lastingly  corrected  overnight.  It  is  a  program,  however, 
which  can  be  realized  through  properly  organized  community  programs,  con- 
cerning which  more  was  said  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report. 

"America  has  been  struggling  for  150  years  to  get  ownership  of  land  into 
the  hands  of  its  citizens.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  own  land.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such  a  large  percentage  of 
landowners,  or  so  high  an  average  standard  of  homebuilding." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  felt  that  no  additional  Federal  projects 
should  be  initiated  until  more  facts  are  available  and,  further,  that  everyone 
be  urged  to  make  a  realistic  study  of  the  best  ways  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  housing  and  improve  it. 

Impractical  and  costly  Oovemment  operations 

Public  oflicials  have  been  wholesale  and  somewhat  irresponsible  in  their  con- 
demnation of  housing  progress  to  date  in  the  United  States.  The  sweeping 
generalizations  of  some  public  officials  and  others  in  this  connection  are  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  As  New  York  City  supposedly  dramatizes  th«  slum- 
clearance  and  housing  issue  and  as  the  leading  sponsors  of  public  housing 


come  from'  that  area,  it  seems  appropriate  to  place  before  the  committee  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times,  a  fairly  impartial,  but  nevertheless  pro- 
administration  newspaper.  It  deals  squarely  and  forcefully  with  the  position 
and  progress  of  American  housing,  in  contrast  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
public-housing  advocates.     It  appears  as  addendum  C. 

pAET  n 

The  discussion  of  public  housing  in  the  next  Congress  will  center  around 
the  so-called  Wagner  housing  bill,  which  Senator  Wagner  has  already  an- 
nounced he  will  reintroduce.  This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Bession  and  had  time  permitted  would  probably  have  been  favorably  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  analysis  of  the  legislation  was  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League  and  made  available 
to  all  member  associations.  It  was  also  studied  by  some  of  the  other  private 
trustee  institutions.  The  analysis  briefs  the  subiect  matter  of  the  Wagner 
bill  and,  in  conclusion,  raises  some  questions  about  its  policies.  (This  analysis 
appears  as  addendum  D.) 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was  amended  in  some  particulars.  In  sum- 
mary, the  principal  amendments  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  cre- 
ated by  the  bill,  from  live  to  three  and  limiting  their  terms  to  3  years. 

2.  To  more  sharply  define  "families  of  low  income"  by  reducing  maximum  of 
aggregate  income  of  tenants  of  "low-cost  housing"  from  six  times  the  rental  to 
five  times. 

3.  To  restrict  somewhat  the  proposed  "demonstration  projects"  authorized  by 
the  bill. 

This  committee  recommends  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Building  and  Loan  League  present  the  views  of  our  thrift  and  home-financing 
institutions  in  the  further  consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress.  This  committee  suggests  that  if  time  permits,  committees  from  Con- 
gress or  representatives  of  such  committees  hold  hearings  in  a  number  of  the 
cities  where  there  are  housing  projects  either  completed  or  under  way,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  first-hand  information  as  to  projects  and  the  jwlitics 
which  they  suggest.  In  support  of  the  general  position  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Housing,  we  recommend  that  the  following  amendments  be  included  in 
the  bill  if  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  enact  public- 
housing  legislation : 

Section  1  * 

A  rewriting  of  section  1,  findings  and  policy,  is  suggested  as  facts  do  not 
bear  out  its  broad  statements.  Taking  the  cities,  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  country,  competent  local  observers  will  not  agree  that  there  is  "an  acute 
shortage  of  dwellings",  although  there  are,  of  course,  persons  who,  due  to 
unemployment  or  other  reasons,  cannot  pay  for  proper  housing  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  Private  industry  has  been  reasonably  effective  in  solving  the 
national  housing  problem,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  government  has 
carried  out  the  responsibility  of  demolition  and  maintenance  of  proper  sanitary 
and  tenement  laws.  In  general,  the  findings  and  policy  are  sweeping  and 
apparently  designed  for  judicial  attention,  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  facts 
upon  which  disinterested  observers  can  agree. 

Section  2 

Subsection  (1).  Experience  with  Federal  projects  to  date  suggests  that,  as  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  low-rent  housing,  there  should  be  a  declaration  of  legis- 
lative policy  to  the  effect  that  the  housing  constructed  with  public  assistance  be 
modest  in  its  apopintments  and  of  as  low  a  cost  as  is  possible.  All  British 
experience  convinces  one  that  we  build  at  entirely  too  great  an  expense  in  our 
projects,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  "housing"  should  include  administrative^ 
educational,  recreational,  and  other  buildings  and  facilities,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  of  the  Federal  projects. 

We  therefore  offer  the  following  substitute  for  the  definition  of  "low  rent 
housing"  in  section  2  (1)  : 

"Sec.  2.  (1)  The  term  'low-rent  housing'  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  within  the  financial  reach  of  and  available  solely  for  families  of  low 


'  Section  numbers  refer  to  sections  of  S.  4424,  74th  Cong. 
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income.  Such  housing  shall  not  be  of  elaborate  or  expensive  design  or  mate- 
rials, but  must  be  provided  at  a  cost  per  family  not  exceeding  the  average  cost 
of  housekeeping  dwellings  in  the  county  or  city  where  such  housing  is  built." 

Subsection  (2)  :  One  of  the  problems  which  has  been  difficult  in  British  hous- 
ing experience  and  which  is  already  with  us  in  present  Federal  projects  is 
confining  the  accommodations  to  families  which  merit  public  assistance.  The 
present  definition  of  "families  of  low  income"  provides  no  specific  and  clear- 
cut  policy.  Under  its  language,  taking  present  Federal  projects,  families  with 
income  in  excess  of  $2,000  a  year  could  be  accommodated.  Examination  of  the 
distribution  of  the  outgo  of  families  of  low  income  justifies  the  four-times  ratio 
proposed  in  the  following  amendment.  In  fact,  the  four-times  ratio  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  persons  of  lowest  income,  as  it  assists  in  barring  persons  of 
higher  income  who  could  be  served  by  private  enterprise  but  whose  influx  into 
public-housing  projects  deprives  persons  of  smaller  means  and  in  less  fortunate 
circumstances  of  good  accommodations.*  Incomes  must  be  related  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  community,  because  a  $2,000  income  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  permits  the  purchase  or  renting  of 
housing  accommodations  which  can  and  should  be  supplied  exclusively  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We  therefore  offer  the  following  substitute  for  the  definition  of  "low-income 
family"  in  section  2  (2)  : 

"Sec.  2.  (2)  The  term  'low-income  family'  means  a  family  all  the  members 
of  which  taken  together,  living  under  the  same  roof,  have  had  an  average 
income  for  the  past  5  years  not  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the  average  family 
in  the  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the  county  or  parish  where  such  family 
resides  which  have  the  lowest  incomes  as  indicated  by  the  last  previous  Federal 
census ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  information  in  the  last  Federal  census,  then 
as  determined  from  reliable  estimates  of  Income  in  such  area :  Provided,  That 
no  family  shall  be  accepted  as  a  tenant  in  any  low-rent  housing  project  whose 
aggregate  income  exceeds  four  times  the  rental  of  the  quarters  to  be  furnished 
such  family.  The  term  'rental',  as  used  In  this  section,  includes  only  the  rent 
for  the  premises  and  does  not  include  heat,  light,  water,  and  cooking." 

Subsection  (7)  of  section  2.  Deftnitions,  proposes  that  any  group  of  persons 
who  desire  Government  housing  may  organize  and  by  later  provisions  of  the 
bill  have  houses  built  for  them  by  the  Government.  The  complete  elimination 
of  this  section  is  recommended. 

Section  S 

Section  3,  subsection  (b).  United  States  Housing  Authority,  provides  for  a 
board  of  management  of  three.  These  provisions  seem  appropriate,  except  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  follow  the  precedent  established  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  make  certain  that  an  appropriate  variety  of  experience  and  training 
be  represented.  Therefore,  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following  amendment  to 
the  present  subsection  (b)  : 

"In  selecting  members  of  the  Board,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  from  any  one  Federal  home-loan  bank  district,  the  President  shall  have 
due  regard  to  a  fair  representation  of  the  public  housing,  mortgage  credit  and 
construction  Interests  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  country."  * 

Section  4 

In  subsection  (d)  of  section  4.  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the  last  two 
sentences  provide  for  giving  civil-service  status  to  employees  who  have  not 
qualified  as  such,  but  who  have  been  transferred  from  other  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions, presumably  new  emergency  organizations,  which  have  not  been  subject 
to  civil  service.  This  policy  is  not  approved,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
following  language  be  stricken  from  subsection  (d)  of  section  4: 

"No  employee  shall  acquire  by  any  such  transfer  a  permanent  or  civil-service 
status,  but  within  90  days  after  such  transfer  the  Authority  may  certify  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  names  of  such  transferred  employees  as  it  desires 

n^^^J^^^?  justifying  the  four-times  ratio  proposition,  see  the  Financial  Survey  of 
Uijan  Housing.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  1934,  or  for  brief  but  satis- 
factory   treatment     s^-e    Portfolio,    vol.    ].    no.    2,    August    1936,    Federal    Housing    Ad- 
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to  retain  and  as  are  required  to  be  under  the  civil-service  laws  by  the  provisions 
of  section  4  (b)  of  this  act.  Upon  such  certification,  said  Commission  shall 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  such  employees  within  the  civil  service." 

Section  7  ,  . 

In  subsection  (b)  of  section  7,  in  order  to  have  complete  information,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  language  be  added  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(b)  of  section  7: 

,  "The  annual  report  shall  include  operating  statements  of  all  projects  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  receiving  assistance  of  the  Authority,  including  the  income 
of  occupants,  size  of  family,  and  other  related  information  which  will  demon- 
strate that  the  accommodations  are  being  utilized  by  persons  and  families 
which  do  not  have  family  assistance  available  and  which  merit  Government 
assistance." 

Section  9 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Authority  have  before  it  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  housing  conditions.  In  fact,  such  information  is  necessary  to 
have  the  support  of  local  public  opinion  in  accomplishing  many  of  the  things 
important  in  a  general  housing  program  in  which  public  housing  is  effective 
and  supplements  private  enterprise.  It  seems  only  ^air.  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  gives  loans,  grants,  or  credit  assistance,  the  county,  city,  or  public 
housing  agency  do  its  part  as  regards  planning,  zoning,  demolition,  and  the 
prevention  of  renting  of  insanitary  or  overcrow^ded  dwellings.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  this  policy  alone  will  insure  great  progress  in  the  entire  program 
of  housing. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  new  subsection  (d)  be  added  to  section 
9,  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Any  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency,  prior  to  receiving  loans, 
grants,  or  credit  assistance  from  the  Authority  and  at  such  dates  as  are 
fixed  by  said  Authority,  shall  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
complete  facts  regarding  slums,  blighted  areas,  and  unsafe  or  overcrowded 
housing.  Such  report  to  the  Authority  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
and  no  grants,  loans,  or  credit  assistance  shall  be  made  to  any  county,  city, 
or  public  housing  agency  in  the  absence  of  such  facts.  The  Authority  shall 
not  authorize  loans,  grants,  or  credit  assistance  to  any  coimty,  city,  or  public 
housing  agency  unless  there  exist  in  the  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  reasonable  city  planning  and  zoning 
laws,  also  prohibitions  against  the  renting  of  insanitary  or  overcrowded 
dwellings  and  provisions  for  the  demolition  of  unsafe  structures,  all  ade- 
quately administered.  Further,  the  Authority  shall  not  authorize  loans,  grants, 
or  credit  assistance  unless  there  shall  be  provided  orderly  and  systematic 
arrangements  for  the  future  control  and  operation  of  any  housing  constructed, 
by  a  representative  and  nonijartisan  body  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
accomplish  the  fullest  measure  of  local  public  trusteeship." 

Section   10 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  more  demonstration  projects,  built, 
owned,  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  initiated.  We 
have  before  us  the  dollars-and-cents  experience  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  and  it  would  seem  that,  now  that  the  emergency  employment  prob- 
lem in  the  building  trades  is  largely  behind  us,  it  might  be  wise  to  clearly 
embark  on  a  policy  of  decentralization  and  local  collaboration  by  eliminating 
the  section  providing  for  further  demonstration  project*.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  entire  section  10  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Section  12 

In  order  that  the  objective  of  the  public  housing  program  should  point  ulti- 
mately toward  private  operation  through  limited  dividend  corporations  or  to 
cooperative  ownership  by  its  occupants,  an  additional  subsection  to  section  12 
is  recommended  placing  this  objective  among  the  considerations  which  guide 
the  Authority,  as  follows : 

"(8)  That  there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some  future  time  the  project  may  be 
owned  and  operated  privately  by  a  local  limited  dividend  corporation  or  owned 
and  operated  cooperatively  by  the  occupants." 
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Section  19 

The  present  section  19  provides  for  financing  housing  projects  by  the  direct 
use  of  Federal  Government  credit.  As  an  alternative  method,  and  a  preferred 
alternative  if  found  workable,  the  following  additional  subsection  is  proposed. 
This  new  subsection,  instead  of  drawing  on  Government  credit  and  increasing 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  Government,  provides  a  means  whereby  private 
capital  can  participate  in  the  financing  of  projects  under  the  Authority.  There 
is  some  British  experience  with  this  arrangement  growing  out  of  a  section 
included  in  their  Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act  of  1933.  It  would  cause 
the  lending  institution  and  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  county, 
city,  or  public  housing  agency  to  jointly  underwrite  or  assume  losses  until  the 
indebtedness  is  reduced  substantially  and  until  time  has  proven  that  the  project 
can  operate  on  an  economic  and  successful  basis. 

There  is  ample  private  capital  seeking  safe  investment  and  this  provision 
would  establish  a  method  for  its  employment  in  public  housing  and  permit  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  Government  obligations  authorized  in  previous  sub- 
sections. It  would  also  establish  some  joint  financial  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation which  would  restrain  the  undertaking  of  hasty  or  ill-advised  projects, 
an  end  certainly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  including  those 
primarily  responsible  for  public  housing  efforts. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  add  to  the  present  section  19  a  new  and  addi- 
tional subsection  (f)  :    • 

"(f)  The  authority  is  authorized  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgage  loans  which  finance  low-rent  housing  for  families  of  low  income. 
This  guarantee  shall  be  conditioned  upon  lending  institutions  extending  credits 
at  rates  and  for  terms  of  years  approved  by  the  authority.  Such  guarantees 
may  be  granted  on  loans  not  exceeding  90  percent  of  the  valuation,  in  lieu 
of  the  limited  5()-percent  advances  which  might  be  made  apart  from  this  special 
guarantee.  The  liability  of  the  authority  is  limited  to  one-third  of  any  excess 
advance  over  50  percent.  The  valuation  on  which  the  percentage  is  based 
must  be  satisfactory  to  all  interests  concerned  and  the  county,  city,  or  public 
housing  agency  (not  the  mortgagor)  shall  also  assume  one-third  of  the  risk. 
If  the  authority  has  agreed  to  guarantee  repayment  to  a  financial  institution 
of  the  additional  sum  in  excess  of  50  percent  valuation  and  if  the  mortgagor 
shall  at  any  time  make  default  in  payment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage,  and  the  financial  institution,  after  duly  exercising  all  or  any 
of  the  powers  vested  In  it  as  mortgagee  for  recovering  the  principal  and  interest 
secured  thereby,  shall  have  failed  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  such  principal 
and  interest,  then  the  authority  shall  within  one  month  after  demand  duly 
made,  pay  to  the  financial  institution  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  deficiency  which  has  arisen  and  the  deficiency  that 
would  have  arisen  if  the  principal  sum  secured  by  the  mortgage  had  been 
50  percent  of  the  valuation  and  the  amount  of  the  periodic  payments  specified 
In  the  mortgage  had  been  proportionately  less.  The  agreement  between  the 
authority  and  the  county,  city,  or  public  housing  agency  (not  the  mortgagor) 
shall  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  authority  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  its  loss  under  the  guarantee.  Any  sum  payable  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment on  the  guarantee  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fimds  of  the  authority,  or  the 
guarantee  when  originally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  paid  out  of  public  funds  with  money  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. Reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  to  finance  each  housing  project  under 
this  subsection  before  the  authority  issues  obligations  which  are  fully  and 
unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest, 
as  provided  in  previous  subsections." 

"New  sections 

A  legally  sanctioned  advisory  group  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a  new  governmental  policy  and  program.  Recent  British  hous- 
ing legislation  included  a  provision  for  a  "central  housing  advisory  commit- 
tee" (see  Housing  Act  1935,  part  II),  and  such  advisory  group  would  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  public  housing  program  and  clear  the  judgment  and 
suggestions  of  the  various  interests  concerned.  As  this  is  purely  an  advisory 
set-up,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  entire  personnel  of  the  advisory  group  not 
be  selected  by  and  therefore  beholden  to  those  who  are  to  be  advised.    There- 
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fore,  in  drafting  the  proposed  amendment,  half  of  the  membership  is  made 
subject  to  appointment  by  the  authority  and  the  other  half  to  be  selected  by 
nationally  recognized  organizations  interested  in  the  subject.  The  recent  re- 
organization of  the  Bank  of  France  included  this  arrangement  whereby  certain 
named  groups  had  representation. 

"Section  00.  There  is  hereby  created  a  National  Housing  Advisory  Committee, 
which  shall  consist  of  16  members,  6  to  be  appointed  by  the  authority  and  10  to 
be  named  by  the  following  organizations :  American  Bankers  Association,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  American  Life  Convention,  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  National  Association  of  Public  Housing  Officials,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and 
United  States  Building  and  Loan  League.  Each  organization  shall  name  its 
representative  and  all  members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  authority  for  traveling 
expenses  incurred  in  attendance  at  meetings  of  such  committee.  The  committee 
shall  meet  at  Washington  at  least  twice  a  year  and  oftener  if  requested  by  the 
authority.  The  committee  may  select  its  own  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and 
secretary,  and  adopt  methods  of  procedure  and  shall  have  power — 

"(1)  To  confer  with  the  authority  and  other  public  oflicials  on  any  matter 
which  may  be  referred  by  the  authority  to  the  committee  dealing  witli  the  housing 
question,  public  or  private,  and  any  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  relating  to  housing. 

"(2)  To  request  information  and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority  and  also  to  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  enactments  relating  to  housing  and  make  to  the  authority  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  these  matters  as  the  committee  thinks  desirable. 
The  recommendations  here  directed  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
reports  to  Congress  of  the  authority." 

An  additional  section  might  be  needed  if  rent  relief  or  rent  assistance  is  favor- 
ably  considered.  Appropriate  administrative  orders  or  legislation  could  be  pre- 
pared in  order  to  establish  it  as  a  public  policy  and  to  make  its  use  effective.  It 
might  be  well  to  include  in  the  public-housing  legislation  a  section  stating  the 
general  policy  and  objectives  with  regard  to  rent  relief  ond  this  should  be  related 
to  or  conditioned  upon  the  existence  and  enforcement  of  proi)er  local  planning, 
zoning,  and  demolition  laws  and  also  laws  preventing  the  renting  of  insanitary 
or  overcrowded  dwellings. 

PART  m 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  public  housing  that  such  a 
committee  be  continued  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  league  to  give  further 
study  to  the  whole  question  dealt  with  in  this  report.  This  question  has  such 
important  long-term  implications  that  we  respectfuU  suggest  that  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  executive  council  of  the  league  consider  using  a  modest  amount 
of  the  league  funds  in  general  research  on  the  subject,  the  preparation  of  pam- 
phlets, studies,  and  printed  materials.  These  materials  should  be  distributed 
to  persons  interested  in  the  general  subject,  but  particularly  to  the  other  national 
organizations  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  policies  proposed  in  the  publie- 
housing  legislation. 

We  further  feel  that,  if  possible,  the  active  assistance  and  collaboration  of 
the  other  groups  should  be  obtained  in  presenting  the  views  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  institutional  lenders  with  regard  to  a  permanent  public  housing 
policy:  Ernest  Hale,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mass.;  Clyde  T.  Baugh,  Evansville, 
Ind. ;  A.  C.  Bigger,  Dallas  Tex.;  Harold  Dalsemer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  El 
McNulty,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Geo.  H.  Pearce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  L.  C.  Pollock,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. ;  E.  W.  Saucier,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Carl  R.  Evered,  Camden, 
N.  J. ;  Chas.  J.  Haase,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  C.  Clinton  James,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
P.  Z.  Jones,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  Louis  H.  Kelley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Arch  C. 
Klumph,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Robert  G.  Lose,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Robert  Schissler,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  John  Scott,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  E.  A.  Skehan,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; 
Roy  W.  Skirvin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jos.  G.  Standart,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  H. 
Walker,  Miami,  Fla. :  and  Morton  Bodfish,  Chicago,  111. 

Adopted  by  general  convention,  October  16,  1936. 

Further  considered  and  approved  by  executive  council,  October  17»  1936. 
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Dealing  w-ith  one  of  the  most  publicized  housing  projects,  I  quote  from  a 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Julius  Fleischmann,  doctor  of  political  economy,  University 
of  Freiburg,  entitled,  "A  Permanent  Low-Rent  Housing  Program  for  the  United 
States",  to  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Economics.  It  illustrates  clearly  some  of  the  realities  of  public  housing  in  the 
hands  of  well-intentioned  persons,  but  also  convinces  one  that  the  projects  to 
date  do  not  even  suggest  a  reasonable  formula  upon  which  we  can  rehouse 
the  lowest  income  10  percent  of  our  population. 

"Another  slum-clearance  project  in  New  York  City,  called  first  houses,  con- 
tains 122  apartments,  erected  by  the  New  York  Housing  Authority.  The  rent 
is  only  $6.05  per  room  jjer  month,  because  the  rent  covers  only  interest  and 
amortization  on  a  land  cost  of  about  $215,000  and  operating  expenses.  Money 
for  construction  was  granted  by  the  W.  P.  A.  for  which  no  interest  and  amor- 
tization charges  are  made.  The  exact  amount  is  not  publicly  known,  but  esti- 
mates range  from  $700,000  up.  In  consequence,  the  taxpayer  has  to  subsidize 
«ach  of  the  122  tenants  by  at  least  the  same  amount  per  month  as  the  monthly 
rent  actually  paid.  What  fantastic  sums  would  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
other  500,000  slum  dwellings  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx  in  the 
£ame  manner!  Nevertheless,  in  a  nice  pamphlet,  published  by  the  New  York 
Housing  Authority  which  brings  out  every  detail  of  the  set-up  of  first  houses 
except  the  exact  building  costs  granted  by  W.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Langdon  Post,  chair- 
man of  the  authority,  has  written  as  the  first  sentence : 

"  'The  opening  of  first  houses  is  the  answer  in  brick  and  mortar  to  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it  possible  to  clear  slums  and  rehouse  the  people  who  live  there?  This 
Is  the  answer  to  the  doubting  Thomases  who  make  it  their  business  to  point 
out  wljy  you  cannot  do  something  rather  than  how  you  can.'  And  now  Mr.  Post 
and  his  appointed  slum-clearance  committee  recommend  a  long-range  housing 
program  involving  the  expenditure  of  approximately  IY2  billion  dollars  over  a 
period  of  some  10  years  which  would  result  in  the  ultimate  clearance  and  re- 
building of  New  York  City's  extensive  slum  and  blighted  areas.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  long-range  program,  the  committee  urged  the  expenditure  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  puri)ose  of  providing  low-rental  apartments  for  approximately  31,000 
families  at  rentals  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $7  per  room  per  month.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Government  must  furnish  the  money  without  interest,  receiving 
only  an  amortization  of  2  percent  extending  over  50  years.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  this  plan  was  preisented,  did  the  only  reasonable  thing ;  it 
rejected  the  proposal.  However,  in  the  authority's  recent  annual  report,  this 
comment  appears  on  the  fate  of  the  plan :  'It  was  not  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Administration ;  it  must  nevertheless  form  the  basis  of  action  toward  rehousing 
during  the  coming  decade !' 

"But  did  first  houses  at  least  rehouse  the  tenants  of  the  former  slum  houses? 
Who  are  the  122  happy  families  who  were  admitted  to  these  model  apart- 
ments? The  previously  mentioned  pamphlet  of  the  New  York  Housing 
Authority  has  a  special  chapter,  'How  the  Tenants  Were  Chosen.'  Within 
2  weeks  of  the  announcement  that  applicants  would  be  accepted  3,000  had 
filed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  'The  authority's  manage- 
ment committee  decided  on  the  following  procedure:  Those.  Uving  or  working 
in  the  district  and  earning  from  four  to  five  times  the  rent  and  having  fam- 
ilies of  a  size  suited  to  the  project  (most  of  the  apartments  were  three  rooms) 
were  marked  for  investigation,  the  remainder  being  held  ineligible.'  In  other 
words,  a  family  had  to  have  a  steady  income  of  $70  to  $90  a  month,  not  more, 
but  not  less.  Those  excluded  were  unemployed  families  and  families  with  no 
steady  income  or  an  income  of  less  than  $70  a  month.  'The  successful  appli- 
cant had  more  than  $1,000  insurance  but  no  more  than  $3,000,  and  a  savings 
accoimt  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000,  he  had  been  steadily 
employed  for  1  year  and  more,  and  had  a  more  or  less  stable  income.  ♦  *  ♦ 
All  but  one  family  among  the  successful  applicants  were  residents  of  the  lower 
East  Side,  and  only  six  families  lived  on  the  site  of  the  project.  This  is 
explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  old  buildings  were  so  dilapidated  that, 
except  for  two  or  three  houses,  they  were  practically  untenanted.' 

"As  to  given  statistical  figures,  in  every  apartment  lives  a  family  consisting 
of  two  adults  with  steady  employment  and  regular  income  and  usually  not 
more  than  one  child.  Thus  first  houses  lodge  only  a  restricted  and  rather 
secured  group  of  low-wage  earners,  disciples  of  birth  control.  This  project  is 
not  only  unsound  from  the  financial  but  also  from  the  social  standpoint. 
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"When  once  the  principle  of  self -liquidating  low-rent  housing  is  abandoned, 
no  wonder  many  expeu^ive  frills  are  introduced.  All  these  low-rent  housing 
projects  are  equipped  with  community  rooms,  playgrounds,  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  etc.  These  facilities  are  desirable;  they  make  a  housing  de- 
velopment more  attractive,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  residents  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  another.  The  tenants  are  not  inclined  to  move  as  often 
as  they  do  in  commercial  housing.  But  in  a  self-liquidating  low-rent  housing 
project  the  management  must  estimate  carefully  how  much  can  economically 
be  spent  for  these  social  purposes.  Then  the  total  amount  must  be  included 
in  the  rent  calculation  and  be  paid  by  each  tenant  as  an  addition  to  his  rent ; 
25  cents  per  room  per  month  would  seem  to  be  the  upper  limit.  The  manage- 
ment will  then  try  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  expenses  for  social  pur- 
poses. It  will  not  initiate  community  activities,  but  leave  this  to  the  tenants, 
who  should  pay  any  special  expenses  entailed  in  their  group  organizations. 
Extraordinary  expense  for  such  things  as  nursery  schools  or  kindergartens 
should  certainly  for  the  most  part  be  the  responsibility  of  the  tenants  using 
th^n.  It  should  be  realized  that  better  housing  at  low  rentals  is  the  goal, 
and  there  must  be  a  sense  o£  projwrtion  in  regard  to  expenditures  for  com- 
munity activities. 

"Many  of  the  social  housing  advocates  disagree  with  the  above  thesis.  To 
make  life  more  abundant  in  these  housing  projects,  the  management  has  to 
undertake  and  pay  for  all  community  and  social  activities.  Along  the  same 
lines  they  propose  weekly  collection  of  rents  in  the  tenants'  apartments,  an 
extraordinary  idea  when  the  expense  and  administrative  difficulties  are  con- 
sidered. The  social  workers  feel  it  necessary  to  have  this  entry  to  the  tenants' 
apartment  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  household  details. 
The  procedure  of  weekly  rent  collection  is  followed  in  first  houses.  No  wonder 
these  social  housing  advocates  discovered  that  low-rent  management  is  a 
completely  new  profession  requiring  special  training.  Imagine  the  increase  in 
subsidy  necessary  to  maintain  a  staff  of  social  workers  for  all  those  purposes." 

ADDENDUM    B 

[H.  Res.  466,  74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.l 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  26,  1936. 

Mr.  Hancock  of  North  Carolina  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  select  committee  consisting  of  seven  Members  of  the 
House  to  investigate  housing  problems  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  investigate  conditions 
with  regard  to  home  ownership,  home  building,  home  financing,  and  public 
housing  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  committee  shall  also 
survey  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government  having  to  do  with  hous- 
ing in  all  its  phases,  and  shall  report  to  the  House  during  the  first  session. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  the  results  of  its  in(iuiry,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  sitting,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Inquiries  of 
the  committee  may  extend  to  Great  Britain,  where  an  active  house-building 
program  has  been  a  major  factor  in  British  business  recovery. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  to  serve  without  comiiensation,  but  .$50,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  traveling  expenses  incurred  by  members 
and  to  employ  such  technical  and  clerical  assistance  as  the  committee  deem 
desirable  to  complete  a  comprehensive  study  and  inquiry  and  prepare  a  report 
and  legislative  program  for  the  consideration  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
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ADDENDUM  C 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1936] 
Getting  rid  of  the  slums 

Give  laissez  faire  its  due.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  evils  commonly  associated  with  the  city 
slum.  The  Tenement  House  Act  of  1901,  followed  by  the  Multiple  Dwelling 
Act  of  1929,  set  up  standards  far  more  exacting  than  those  of  days  gone  by. 
If  three-quarters  of  the  old-law  tenements  are  still  standing,  most  of  them 
have  at  least  been  "improved  in  respect  to  sanitary  conditions  and  means  of 
egi-ess  in  case  of  tire."  The  other  quarter  have  disappeared  altogether  and  no 
new  abominations  have  been  erected  in  their  place.  Meanwhile  residential 
areas  outside  the  slums  have  grown  apace,  with  the  result  that  whereas  in  1900 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  population  lived  in  old-law  tenements,  at  the 
present  time  the  proportion  is  slightly  less  than  one-third. 

Secretary  Ickes  would  have  done  well  to  read  the  latest  report  of  the  tene- 
ment-house department,  from  which  these  statements  are  quoted,  before  he 
made  his  speech  in  Harlem  last  week.  It  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
ludicrous  assertion  that  housing  conditions  had  grown  steadily  worse  in  this 
city  ever  since  1867. 

The  tlank  attack  on  slum  conditions  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  reason- 
ably successful.  An  adequate  and  safe  water  supply  has  been  assured.  Health 
measures  have  prevented  the  rapid  spread  of  those  epidemics  which  used  to 
take  such  frightful  toll  of  dwellers  in  the  slums;  since  1870  the  tuberculosis 
death  rate  had  dropped  from  400  to  50.  Modern  schools  and  hospitals  have 
been  erected  in  slum  districts,  and  playgrounds  sprinkled  through  them. 
Heavily  subsidized  rapid  transit  has  enc-ouraged  that  decentralization  of 
population  which,  with  the  virtual  stopping  of  immigration,  has  reduced  the 
population  of  the  lower  East  Side  by  more  than  50  percent  in  two  decades. 
No  one  can  compare  urban  housing  generally  today  with  similar  housing  of 
the  last  century  without  reaching  the  conclusion,  voiced  by  Mr.  James  Ford 
in  the  latest  study  of  the  subject,  that  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, particularly  for  the  wage-earning  group  and  the  poor,  have  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal. 

It  is  the  frontal  attack  on  the  slums  which  has  accomplished  so  few  tangi- 
ble results.  Built  50  or  75  years  ago,  66,000  old-law  tenements  still  stand, 
a  blot  on  our  urban  civilization  and  a  reproach  to  those  men  of  leadership 
and  genius  in  our  cities  who  have  solved  so  many  other  social  problems  and 
failed  to  solve  this  vital  one.  In  these  ancient  rookeries  men,  women,  and 
children  still  live  under  conditions  which  are  repulsive  to  every  humane 
instinct  and  defy  all  modern  housing  standards.  New  Dealers  and  "old  dealers" 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  their  continuance.  No  less  deplorable  than  the 
failure  of  this  frontal  attack  prior  to  1933  has  been  its  failure  since  1933, 
when  vast  sums  have  been  available  for  public  works  that  could  have  been 
put  to  no  more  constructive  use  in  New  York  City  than  in  slum  clearance.  It 
is  little  short  of  a  tragedy  that  the  only  substantial  venture  of  this  kind  now 
under  way  here  is  the  Williamsburg  project  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  the  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  where  some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the  world  persist, 
has  been  left  practically  untouched. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Wagner  bill  the  time  has  come  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation  once  more  and  make  new  and  more  practical  plans  for  getting  rid 
of  this  cancer.  Federal  construction,  management,  and  control  are  demon- 
strated mistakes;  it  is  not  conceded  that  such  functions  must  be  left  to  the 
localities.  Federal  subsidies,  even  if  held  constitution,  cannot  safely  be  the 
sole  reliance.  Granting  the  need  of  public  aid  of  some  kind,  the  place  to  make 
a  start  is  with  the  city  and  the  State.  If  this  community  truly  believes  that 
slum  clearance  is  of  paramount  social  importance,  let  it  find  some  means  of 
defraying  part  of  the  expense  locally,  calling  in  the  Federal  Government  only, 
at  the  most,  as  a  partner  in  the  venture,  with  limited  dividend  companies 
revived,  pooling  of  equities  encouraged,  and  public  aid  extended  through 
loans,  grants,  allowances,  or — perhaps  best  of  all— mortgage  guarantees 

If  areas  of  decay  like  the  East  Side  are  to  be  rehabilitated,  then  the  em- 
phasis must  be  shifted  from  low-rental  housing  to  slum  clearance.  The  two 
problems  are  closely  related,  but  by  no  means  identical.  Unfortunately,  those 
in  control  of  the  project  have  hitherto  sought  to  combine  extremely  high 
standards  with  extremely  low  rents.     They  want  densities  sharply  reduced, 


building  strictly  limited  in  height,  spacious  courts,  superior  construction,  and 
rather  elaborate  equipment.  All  these  are  desirable  enough  as  measures  of 
improved  housing,  but  they  are  fatal  to  slum  clearance.  Why?  Because  the 
land  on  which  the  worst  slums  stand  today  is  valued  so  highly  that  such 
standards  are  incompatible  with  the  rentals  desired.  To  take  a  single  example, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  limiting  building  heights  to  six  stories  on  centrally 
located  slum  land  adds  no  less  than  $1.25  a  month  to  room  rentals.  Unneces- 
sary restrictions  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  relaxed  if  any  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  these  areas.  Even  if  that  is  done,  minimum  rentals  may  have  to  be 
raised  somewhat  to  avoid  back-breaking  subsidies. 

ADDENDUM    D 

statement  and  analysis  regarding  a  United  States  housing  authority  to  build 
and  rent  housing;  clear  slums,  etc.;  as  proposed  in  S.  4424,   Seventy-fourth 

Congress. 

Prepared  May  1936  by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League  for 
the  information  and  use  of  members. 

The  so-called  Wagner  housing  bill  creates  a  new  Government  board  to  build 
or  finance  public  housing.  The  measure  is  broadly  drawn,  giving  very  exten- 
sive authority  to  the  administrative  board. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  objectives  of  eliminating  "unsafe  and 
insanitary  housing  conditions",  or  that  the  clearance  of  slums  is  desirable,  or 
even  that  public  funds,  either  local  or  national,  may  properly  be  used  to 
assist  the  unfortunate  or  underprivileged  10  to  20  percent  of  our  population. 
The  United  States  housing  authority  is  authorized  to  carry  on  a  most  extensive 
program  and  is  provided  with  substantial  financial  assistance  through  both 
credit  and  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  this  bill. 

As  the  bill  establishes  a  permanent  national  policy  with  regard  to  public 
housing,  the  measure  should  have  the  thoughtful  and  friendly  study  of  all 
interested  in  improving  physical  living  conditions.  Everyone  desire  to  see  a 
policy  adopted  which  will  achieve  better  housing,  and  the  Wagner  bill  should 
be  studied  with  the  idea  of  relating  its  provisions  to  our  past  history,  to  the 
known  energy  and  effectiveness  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  confining  it  to 
a  sphere  of  activity  which  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  assist  persons  whose  status 
is  such  that  contributions  from  the  Public  Treasury  may  be  justified  on  social 

grounds. 

There  follows  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  S.  4424.  After  this  analysis 
there  appear  some  of  the  comments  or  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by 
experienced  housing  and  home-financing  authorities,  not  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation,  but  in  a  desire  to  perfect  it  and  restrict  it  to  the  persons  for  whom 
public  assistance  is  needed. 

Section-l)y-section  analysis  of  S.  44^4 

Section  1.  This  section,  findings  and  policy,  states  that  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  within  the  financial  reach  of 
families  of  low  income;  outlines  at  some  length  the  social  and  economic  re- 
sults of  such  conditions,  and  places  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  under  the 
"general  welfare"  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  declares  that  the  housing 
shortage  has  produced  business  inactivity  in  a  great  many  industries  and 
that  private  industry  has  been  and  continues  to"  be  unable  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition, without  financial  assistance. 

Sbo.  2.  This  section  contains  definitions  of  terms  used  throughout  the  bill, 
the  first  two  of  which  we  quote  in  f ulL 

"(1)  The  term  'low-rent  housing'  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
within  the  financial  reach  of,  and  available  solely  for,  families  of  low  income, 
and  developed  and  administered  to  promote  serviceability,  efficiency,  and 
economy;  and  embraces  all  necessary  or  desirable  appurtenances  thereto,  in- 
cluding administrative,  educational,  recreational,  and  other  buildings  and 
facilities. 

"(2)  The  term  'families  of  low  income'  means  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  enough  to  induce  private  enterprise  in  their  locality  to  build  an  adequate 
supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use." 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  definitions  are  extremely  broad  and  leave 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  bureau  broad  discretion.  There  is 
practically  no  limitation  in  the  general  language  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
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toiddle-class  housing  for  classes  of  people  who  have  been  traditionally  served 
by  private  enterprise  could  be  built  under  these  broad  definitions,  if  those  in 
charge  so  desired. 

^  Other  terms  defined  in  this  section  Include  ''slum",  "slum  clearance",  "de- 
yelopment      •  administration",    "demonstration   project",   and   numerous   other 
tenns  which  apply  specifically  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  which  will 
be  elaborated  in  the  respective  sections  dealing  with  these  items 
.    feection  3  creates  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
as  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  the  administration  and  powers  of 
which  are  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  five  members.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  to  be  a  member  ex-officio  and  the  other  four  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
lection  4  dea  s  with  personnel  and  salaries.     The  four  appointive  board  mem- 
K.TLf  %    .''r^*''^  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  appointment  and  compen- 
sation of  other  employees  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Authoritv.     Within  60 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  all  assets,  equipment,  records,  obliga- 
tions, and  employees  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Adniiii- 

in^t^ln \^  ^''^l'""  -l^T^^  ^f  .^'^  ^^  transferred  to  the  Authority,  with  90  days 
allowed  the  Authority  in  which  to  inform  the  Civil  Service  Cominisslon  of  those 
employees  which  it  wishes  to  retain.  Furthermore,  the  President  may  "in  his 
discretion  transfer  to  the  Authority  any  other  bureau  or  division  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  engaged  in  low-rent  housing  or  slum-clearance  activities, 
i^ection  5  lists  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  Authority,  which  include  the 
fight  to  foreclose  on  any  property  or  take  action  to  protect  its  rights  •  to 
acquire  at  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  low-rent-housing  project  which  it 
previously  owned  or  upon  which  it  has  made  a  loan  or  grant ;  procure  insurance 
against  loss ;  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts  except  where  the  Authoritv 
consents  to  a  lower  court ;  the  free  use  of  the  mails,  and  exemption  from  afl 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  or  bv  any  State  or 

hP  ni«  hT''';'  n  V"  l^Fti«".^^««  fixes  the  principal  office  of  the  Aiithoritv  in 
th^  District  of  Columbia,  giving  the  Authority  power  to  establish  branch 
offices  or  agencies  in  any  State. 

Section  6  prescribes  the  manner  In  which  the  obligations  and  expenses  of  the 
Authority  are  to  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid. 

Section  7  permits  the  Authority  to  engage  in  research,  studies,  surveys,  and 
experimentation,  and  to  publish  and  disseminate  information  pertient'to  the 
various  aspects  of  housing.  It  also  requires  the  Authority  to  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations  to  Congress  in  Januarv  of  each  year 

Section  8  provides  that  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  may  be  made,  amended,  and  rescinded. 

Section  9  dealing  with  grants  and  loans  to  public-housing  agencies,  and 
section  10  dealing  with  loans  to  limited-profit  housing  agencies,  are  the  real 
heart  of  the  bill  and  are  of  such  importance  that  they  are  here  quoted  in  f u  1 

Briefly,  section  9  provides  that  the  Authority  may  make  grants  and  loans 
to  any  public-housing  agency  (which,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  applies  to  -inv 
htate,  county,  city  or  other  governmental  entity  or  public  bodv)  to  assist 'the 
development,  acquisition,  or  administration  of  any  low-rent-housing  project  by 
such  agency.  The  arrant  shall  not  exceed  45  percent  of  the  development  or 
acqu  sition  cost,  which  may  be  paid;  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  lumpsum  In 
addition  to  the  grants  loans  may  be  made  for  low-rent-housing  projects  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  55  percent  of  the  development  or  acquisition  cost   on  such 

dXm'ne.        '"      '''"^''  ""^  ""'^  ^""'  '^  '^'''^  ^^  years)\s  the  AiXorUy  may 
The  complete  section  is  as  follows : 

Assistavre  to  local  Jow-rmt-hotisivfj  and  slum-clearance  projects 


"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Authority  mav  make  grants 
agency  to  assist  the  development,  acquisition,  or 
housing  project  by  such  agency. 

"(b)  The  value  of  the  grant  to  a  low-rent- 
which  is  necessary,  in  the  determination  of 
low-rent  character  of  spch  project,  but  shall 
of  its  development  or  acquisition  cost.  Such 
or  in  part,  in  a  lump  sum.  Anv  balance  (of 
not  so  paid  shall  be  paid  in  the' form  of  fixed 
tions,  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  60  years, 


and  loans  to  any  public-housing 
administration  of  any  low-rent- 

-housing  project  shall  be  that 
the  authority,  to  assure  the 
in  no  case  exceed  45  percent 
grant  may  be  paid,  in  whole 
the  total  value  of  the  grant) 
and  uniform  annual  contribu- 
each  such  annual  contribution 


to  be  payable  out  of  any  funds  available  to  the  authority  when  such  payment 
is  due.  Each  such  annual  contribution  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  payment  which  such  balance  would  yield  over  such  fixed  period  of 
years  in  an  annuity  computed  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  at  the 
time  such  grant  is  made.  The  authority  shall  embody  the  provisions  for 
such  annual  contributions  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  such  fixed  and  uniform 
payments  over  such  fixed  period. 

"(c)  No  loans  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  made  or  be  outstanding 
for  any  low-rent-housing  project  in  an  amount  greater  than  the  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost  of  such  project,  less  the  total  value  (at  the  time 
wjien  made)  of  any  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate,  be  secured  in  such  manner,  and 
be  repaid  within  such  period,  not  exceeding  60  years,  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  authority." 

Section  10  provides  for  loans,  up  to  85  percent  of  the  development  or 
acquisition  cost  of  the  projects,  to  limited-profit  housing  agencies,  which 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  means  "any  association,  cooperative,  limited-divi- 
dend corporation,  or  other  corporate  body  organized  to  develop  or  administer 
low-rent-housing  projects"  whose  policies  and  operations  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  authority.    We  quote  the  section  in  full: 

"Sec.  10.  The  authority  may  make  loans  to  limited-profit  housing  agencies 
to  assist  the  development  or  acquisition  of  low-rent-housing  projects:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  $25,000,000  shall  be  so  loaned  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 
Any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  development  or  acquisition 
cost  of  the  project  involved,  shall  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  the  going 
Federal  rate  at  the  time  such  loan  is  made,  and  shall  be  secured  in  such 
manner,  and  be  repaid  within  such  period  not  exceeding  60  years,  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  by  the  authority." 

Section  11  gives  the  authority  power  to  develop  and  administer  low-rent- 
housing  and  slum-clearance  demonstration  projects  "in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  localities  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom."  These  projects  are  not  to 
be  commenced  in  any  locality  without  the  advice  and  at  the  request  of  either 
the  local  governing  body,  a  public  housing  agency,  a  public  housing  society 
representing  families  needing  the  project,  or  a  local  committee  of  representa- 
tive and  responsible  citizens.  As  used  in  the  bill,  the  term  "public  housing 
society"  means  a  group  of  persons  of  low  income  in  need  of  low-rent  housing, 
organized  solely  to  promote  and  administer  such  housing  and  operated  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  authority. 

The  authority  is  to  sell  these  demonstration  projects  to  public  housing 
agencies,  or,  pending  sale,  to  lease  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  certain 
conditions  to  a  public  housing  agency  or  a  public  housing  society.  It  may 
"dedicate"  land  for  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  recreational  facilities,  for 
sewers,  for  the  opening  or  widening  of  streets,  for  incidental  improvements, 
or  "for  any  other  public  purpose",  and  is  empowered  to  "require"  *  real  or 
personal  property  or  any  interest  therein  by  purchase,  eminent  domain,  gift, 
devise,  lease,  or  otherwise.  The  services  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  available  to  the  authority  to  procure  information 
relating  to  the  state  of  title  or  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  in  its 
name.  DuriAg  the  time  that  the  authority  remains  in  possession  of  these 
projects  it  may  pay  annual  sums  In  lieu  of  but  not  in  excess  of  the  taxes 
that  would  be  paid  to  the  State  or  subdivision,  if  such  projects  were  not 
exempt  from  taxation  thereby. 

Section  12  gives  the  authority  power  to  amend  or  modify  any  or  all  terms 
of  agreements  entered  into  or  about  to  be  made. 

Section  13,  entitled  "Standards",  sets  forth  a  number  of  considerations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  authority  in  making  loans  or  grants  pursuant  to  sections  9, 
10,  and  11,  such  as  the  need  for  the  projects  and  the  inability  of  private  enter- 
prise to  meet  the  need,  appropriateness  of  form  of  assistance,  suitability  of 
site  selected,  reasonableness  of  price,  etc. 

Section  14  gives  the  authority  power  to  take  possession  of,  administer,  and 
dispose  of  any  project  where  there  has  been  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  low-rent  character  of  the  project.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
insert  in  any  agreemeint  or  instrument  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  such 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  Insure 
the  low-rent  character  of  the  housing  project  involved. 


1  Although   the  word  "require' 
word  intended. 


is  used  in   the  bill,   it  appears  that  "acquire"  is  the 
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Section  15  provides  that  the  sale  of  any  low-rent  housing  project  by  the^ 
authority  must  be  equal  to  at  least  55  percent  of  the  development  or  acquisi- 
nou  cost,  and  directs  that  the  rentals  of  such  projects  are  to  be  fixed  at  an 
amount  which  shall  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  all  necessary  and  proper 
expenses  of  administration  of  the  project  and  to  repay,  within  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  60  years,  at  least  55  percent  of  the  development  or  acquisition  cost, 
together  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  authority  deems  advisable. 

Section  16,  dealing  with  labor  standards  to  be  required  in  the  development 
or  administration  of  any  low-rent-housing  or  slum-clearance  project,  provides 
for  the  prevailing  wage  to  be  paid  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in 
such  projects  and  sets  up  standards  in  regard  to  hours,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, etc..  in  accordance  with  various  acts  of  Congress. 

Section  17  provides  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  for  the  authority,  to  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^ 

Section  18  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  following  sums  from  the 
areasury,  m  addition  to  the  initial  subscription  of  $1,000,000: 

Amount  ^^^        ,. 

^^^  ^  Year  ending 

$50,000,000 jyjjg  ^  ^937 

$75,000,000 Tnnp  W  IQ^S 

$100,000.000 J2t  30   1939 

$100,000,000 :::::::::::::::::::  june  30;  l^t 

Section  19  authorizes  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  allocate  to  the  au- 
thority any  funds  available  under  any  act  of  Congress  for  allocation  for  low- 
rent  housing  or  slum  clearance. 

Section  20  provides  for  advances  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 

^1  nn  ^^ivS.  ^"l^.^^'^^''  ""^^  ^"^  ^^""^^^  ^^  ^^^  aggregate  outstanding  the  sum  of 
5>100  000,000,  which  is  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  cost  plus  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  per  annum  and  to  be  repaid  within  60  years.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act  is  amended  to  increase  bv  the  sum  necessary 
for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  the  amount 'of  notes  and  other 
obligations  which  the  corporation  is  now  authorized  to  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

Section  21.  In  addition  to  the  nbove  obligations,  the  authority  is  authorized 
to  issue  obligations,  m  the  form  of  notes,  bonds,  or  otherwise,  not  in  excess  of 
the  following  amounts  after  the  dates  indicated  : 

Amount  -, 

$100.000,000 Tfri    19?fi 

$150,000,000 "I  ^"  ^  I'  ]lll 

$150,000,000 ;   _  ^"  y  ]'  ^^g 

$150,000,000. -----::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  jul^  J;  l^ 

ar.^\'^  provided  tliat  these  obligations  are  to  be  exempt  from  normal  taxation,. 
Ifnf!?'''''!?  '"f"^.^^'*''''^^*^  ^""^^  ^«  ^^  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
««fwu"  ^''^  lawful  investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds.  The- 
f^l^^li^  T^  prescribe,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
5  i.i-oroL  maturities  of  such  obligations,  not  in  excess  of  60  years;  the  rates 
^l  iSif  •  '  e^^ejdmg  4  percent  per  annum,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
^l  J^^^Li«S"an^e  and  price.    The  obligations  may  be  marketed  bv  the  Secretary 

?4d  foT'thr'^^;rw"'"^  f'l^-^  ^^""'^^"^  ^^  ^^^  T^^^«"^y  Department^uthor^ 
1  il  ^  J^^  marketing  of  obligations  of  the  United  States.     Initial  capital 

and^mi?p«^r^t-i-"''^r  ?vf  ^"^^^^^^y  ^s  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government 
employed     ^'^'''  '^'''''  ^^''  ^^^  ^^P««^*  ^"^  investment  of  its  funds  not  otherwise' 

mfnT^m''rfrn?ol^''''''^5  ^'^  ^""^  ^^^  customary  penalty  clauses  for  fraud,  embezzle- 
ment, improper  use  of  moneys  or  title,  etc 

win^norhf  «i?if!^"'"''^  separability  clause,  providing  that  the  act  as  a  whole 
tovaHd  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'i  ^^"^^Sh  some  provision  or  application  thereof  is  held' 

Acfof 'l936/'^^''^^*^'  *^^  ''^'''''^  "^"^^  ^^  *^^  ^""^  ^^  *^^  "^"^^^^  States  Housing 

WJiere  questions  arise 

^tn'Z  w.^^  "^""^  '"''''^  *^^"  ?^  percent,  at  most,  of  the  population  of  the  United- 
States  have  incomes  so  nonexistent  or  limited  as  to  be  public  charges  or  to  need 
public  assistance  in  housing.    If  this  is  true,  shouldn't  the  definiUons  of  '?^^ 
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rent  housing"  and  "low-income  families"  be  revised  to  point  all  activities,  in  the 
way  of  public  housing,  to  these  underprivileged  groups? 

Two  concepts  are  necessary  here.  First,  the  housing  constructed  under  the 
legislation  should  be  restricted  by  statute  to  structures  of  such  modest  construc- 
tion and  appointments  that  it  would  not  attract  tenants  from  income  groups  able 
to  pay  an  economic  rent.  British  experience  strongly  suggests  the  importance 
of  not  publicly  constructing  and  renting  quarters  which  are  attractive  to  the 
better-paid  working-class  families.  Secondly,  a  concrete  definition  of  "low- 
income  families"  should  be  written  into  the  legislation,  so  that  housing  activities 
would  be  confined  distinctly  to  the  low-income  percentage  of  the  population,  say, 
those  whose  income  was  in  the  lower  20  percent,  according  to  the  last  Federal 
census,  county  by  county. 

Again  it  would  seem  important  to  thoughtfully  study  and  revise  the  definitions 
appearing  under  section  2  (1)  and  (2). 

II.  The  direct  grants  proposed  under  section  9  should  be  thoughtfully  studied. 
Great  Britain,  whose  experience  is  most  frequently  cited,  has  completely  aban- 
doned the  subsidies  and  direct  grants  which  were  utilized  by  the  Labor- Socialist 
Government  in  the  early  1920's.  Certainly,  if  grants  are  made,  they  should 
follow  tlie  whole  principle  established  in  connection  with  road  building,  namely, 
that  there  be  sufficient  interest  and  financial  responsibility  in  the  community 
that  the  community  benefiting  from  the  Federal  subsidy  or  grant  should  shoulder 
the  responsibility  for  an  equal  contribution.  In  other  words,  if  a  grant  is  neces- 
sary to  initiate  a  project,  in  addition  to  the  special  and  subsidized  rates  of 
interest  which  are  provided,  shouldn't  the  city,  the  county,  or  the  State  benefited 
by  the  project  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Many  persons  are  entirely  opposed  to  grants  or  subsidies.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  some  very  eminent  students  of  the  subject  that  any  subsidy  or 
special  assistance  should  be  in  the  form  of  rent  relief  or  assistance  to  individual 
families,  with  the  housing  produced  by  private  enterprise,  rather  than  housing 
built,  owned,  and  operated  by  Federal  or  local  governments. 

III.  Considering  the  burden  of  taxation  now  carried  by  real  estate,  the  great 
mass  of  which  falls  on  individual  home  owners,  the  question  should  be  raised 
whether  such  projects  should  not  pay  their  share  of  expense  of  education, 
policing,  and  all  the  other  items  that  go  to  make  up  local  government  exx)ense. 

Further,  we  wonder  if  the  authority  should  be  given  broad  authorization  to 
originate  tax-exempt  securities. 

IV.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  demonstration  projects,  to  be  built  and 
operated  directly  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  questioned.  The  Government 
DOW  has  a  number  of  such  operations  under  way,  which  should  be  completed  and 
operated  before  further  experimentation  along  this  line  is  authorized.  The 
British  principle  of  complete  local  responsibility  in  housing  matters,  other  than 
guidance  and  a  very  modest  sharing  of  financial  risks,  could  be  wisely  adopted  in 
this  country, 

V.  The  amount  of  employment  predicted  in  connection  with  the  legislation 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  The  experience  of  the  past  3  years  indicates  that  the 
time  and  problems  in  initiating  and  constructing  public  housing  are  such  that 
it  cannot  play  a  major  role  in  construction  reemployment  for  several  years  to 
•come.  There  is  the  further  fact  that  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States  today 
practically  all  of  the  skilled  artisans  in  the  building  trades  are  employed.  This 
<ioes  not  apply  to  highly  specialized  workers,  who  were  formerly  employed  in 
large  unit  commercial  and  apartment  building  construction,  nor  to  unskilled 
labor.  The  unavailability  of  skilled  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  the 
like,  in  most  American  cities  today  is  surprising.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that 
there  has  been  no  flow  into  these  trades  in  the  past  6  years  and,  of  course, 
there  has  been  the  natural  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  these  trained  work- 
ers. Private  enterprise,  with  increasing  building  activity,  is  already  concerned 
over  the  skilled  labor  problem  in  the  building  trades. 

In  this  connection,  the  expanding  housing  activities  of  private  enterprise  are 
a  matter  of  common  observation  and  statistics.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this 
trend  is  not  interrupted  and  the  number  of  persons  otherwise  employed  in  con- 
struction decreased  if  a  wide-sweeping  public  housing  program  deters  now- 
expanding  private  enterprise.  This  situation  argues  for  great  caution  in  em- 
barking on  public  housing  activities  and  emphatically  suggests  that  any  legis- 
lation be  so  definite  and  so  limited  that  all  private  interests  can  ascertain  from 
the  legislation  itself  just  w^hat  class  of  people  will  be  served  by  the  public 
activities,  and  whether  this  will  interfere  with  private  building  activity. 
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Vh  Subsidy  arrangements,  unduly  accelerating  housing  activities,  may  leak 
to  startling  increases^  in  building  costs,  whicii  regrettably  have  not  vet  declined 
to  the  point  where  the  mass  market  can  afford  to  buy  new  housing 
*  1  S'^f  bill  conveys  extremely  broad  discietion  in  administrative  authority 
to  the  Federal  body,  "with  an  absence  of  definite  standards."  Such  standards 
should  be  written  into  the  legislation  and,  if  necessary,  extended  study  and 
r^^tnfT  i''''-^  ^."  interests  undertaken.  Such  inquiry,  study,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  legislation  should  go  far  beyond  those  persons  or  groups  rarticu- 
larly  interested  in  a  public  housing  movement,  and  the  views  of  persons  and 
groups  baying  substantial  financial  responsibility  in  the  areas  to  be  served 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  ^^ivcu 

VIII.  The  principle  of  decentralization  advanced  in  the  bill  should  be  com- 
pletely carried  out  and  the  measure  so  restricted  that  local  or  municipal  groups 
would  pass  upon  and  determine  the  public  housing  activities  to  be  undertaken 
in  their  communities. 

Further,  if  there  is  to  be  assistance  from  the  public  Treasury  to  local  au- 
thorities, shouldn't  such  grants  or  loans  be  conditioned  upon  the'local  authori- 
ties  providing  satisfactory  demolition  ordinances,  prohibitions  against  the 
renting  of  insanitary  housing,  requirements,  and  inspection  as  regards  over- 
crowding, samtation,  etc.,  and  some  appropriate  steps  taken  in  city  planning  in 
wf.  tl  ^^^^  ^"•^^^^  housing  can  be  properly  located  and  tenants  from  slum  or 
blighted  areas  moved  into  the  most  appropriate  zones? 

These  comments  or  inquiries  have  been  made  bv  leaders  in  our  thrift  and 
home-financing  institutions  who  have  studied  S.  4424.  In  general,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Housing  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Recovery,  entitled 
I'ublic  Housing  to  Supplement  Private  Enterprise"  find  widespread  support 
among  our  institutions.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  of  these  important  bodies 
recognize  an  appropriate  and  useful  place  for  public  housing,  but  suggest  some- 
what  definite  "means"  for  accomplishing  such  public  service. 

To  sum  up  in  conclusion,  our  cooperative  thrift  and  home-financing  institu- 
tions are  not  opposed  to  measures  designed  to  clear  slums  and  blighted  areas 
and  to  assist  In  the  housing  of  worthy  underprivileged  families  We  do  feel 
however  that  such  legislation  should  be  given  a  most  thorough  studv  and  be 
so  limited  as  to  confine  the  benefits  to  persons  and  families  who  are  in  need  of 
public  assistance.  We  furtljer  believe  that,  unless  such  assistance  is  confined 
to  the  20  percent  of  the  population  in  the  lowest  income  group,  the  general 
effects  may  be  detrimental  to  the  efforts  of  the  cooperative,  quasi-public  institu- 
tions, which  for  many  decades  have  served  the  working  classes  and  helped  them 
to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  housing  and  home  ownership  than  is  known 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

(Resolution  adopted  by  general  convention,  United  States  Build- 
ing and  Loan  League,  New  York  City,  Oct.  16,  1936 :) 

III.  Housing  and  Home  Building 

The  program  and  policy  endorsed  ])y  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
League  concerning  housing  and  home  building  activities  in  the  Nation  is  hereby 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  promotion  of  home  ownership  and  adequate  housing  for 
all  classes  of  citizens  is  a  legitimate  objective  of  citv,  State,  and  national  gov- 
ernments, each  in  its  own  sphere.  We  propose,  as  a  basic  principle,  the  en-; 
couragement  of  private  business  and  the  readjustment  of  economic  conditions 
so  that  all  people  will  be  able  to  pay  out  of  earnings  for  their  own  proper 
housing.  The  homos  of  our  average  citizens  surpass  those  of  any  other  country 
and  justify  our  continued  reliance  upon  self-help  and  individual  initiative  rather 
than  on  paternalistic  doctrines  and  bureaucratic  methods  which  sacrifice  ground 
already  won.  The  present  Federal  activities  in  housing,  housing  finance,  and 
research  are  scattered  in  unrelated  programs  among  a  maze  of  administrations 
spending  enormous  sums  out  of  all  prorwrtion  to  the  results  obtained.  Careful 
planning  and  cooperative  effort  from  all  concerned  either  from  the  social  point 
of  view  or  in  financing  and  construction  aspects  are  demanded.  We  ask  co- 
ordination of  necessary  governmental  activities  in  this  field. 

We  oppose  and  condemn  the  continuation  of  centralized  house  building  and 
renting  activities  tending  to  make  the  Federal  Government  a  perpetual  land- 
lord with  costs  greater  than  would  be  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  these  activities 
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by  private  enterprise.  Federal  control  of  housing  is  neither  justified  nor  wise 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  warning  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  be  to  a  large  extent  unconstitutional.  We  propose  that  sani- 
tary housing  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by  every  means  within  the  limits  of 
constitutional  government.  We  advocate  Federal  assistance  in  rent  relief,  locally 
supported  and  administered,  for  families  in  income  groups  so  low  as  to  preclude 
ability  to  pay  economic  rent. 

The  reclamation  of  slums  and  blighted  areas,  bans  on  renting  of  insanitary 
quarters  and  housing  for  the  20  percent  of  our  population  with  lowest  incomes 
are  the  "responsibility  of  municipal  and  State  governments  with  limited  guidance 
and  supervision  from  the  Federal  Government.  Some  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  justified  if  shared  by  the  municipality.  In- 
creased home  building  is  a  vital  need  for  complete  recovery  and  the  efforts  to 
encourage  better  and  lower-cost  homes  through  research  and  the  simplification 
and  standardization  of  building  practices  should  be  revived.  The  proper  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  home  own- 
ership including  encouragement  of  an  integrated  construction  industry  able  to 
provide  sturdy  and  sanitary  homes  at  lower  prices;  assurance  of  a  free  flow 
of  credit  through  the  home  financing  field  as  well  as  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
savings  arising  through  reduced  interest  rates  from  being  offset  by  increased 
costs  in  other  factors ;  a  Nation-wide  conference  to  study  and  plan  a  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden  now  resting  on  home  owners. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5: 15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  the 
following  morning,  Friday,  Aug.  6,  1937,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Friday^  August  6, 1937, 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall  (chair- 
man) presiding.  ,     ^  .,i      -r-r  i     ttt-i 

Present:  Messrs.  Steagall,  Goldsborough,  ReiUy,  Hancock,  Wil- 
liams, Ford,  Brown,  McKeough,  Transue,  McGranery,  Wolcott, 
Luce,  and  Crawford. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  S.  F.  Clabaugh,  president  of 
the  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Clabaugh,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  discuss  this 
bill  which  we  have  under  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  F.  CLABAUGH,  PRESIDENT,  PROTECTIVE 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  interest  in  the  subject  of  housing  is  not  that  of  one  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  housing  industry  or  the  construction  industry,  or  the 
real-estate  business,  but  as  one  engaged  in  the  life-insurance  busi- 
ness anhd  loaning  policyholders  funds  as  home  owners  and  home 
builders;  and,  of  course,  I  also  have  the  interest  of  a  citizen  in  im- 
proving housing  conditions  and  the  removal  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  from  our  cities,  especially  my  own  city;  and  I  am  also  inter- 
ested as  a  taxpayer,  although  a  small  taxpayer,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  these  times. 

I  am  here  as  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  housing  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  My  name  is 
Samuel  F.  Clabaugh.  I  am  president  of  the  Protective  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  I  am  also  a  director  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  you  will  find  the  personnel  of  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  representative  of  many  kinds  of  experience  with  the 
problems  involved  in  housing.  I  would  like  to  call  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  your  attention: 

Harland  Bartholomew,  Harland  Bartholomew  &  Associates,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  city  planning  consultant;  engineer,  St.  Louis  City  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

M.  J.  Cleary,  president.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Robert  L.  Davison,  director  of  housing  research,  John  B.  Pierce 
Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  Friedlander,  president,  Gibraltar  Savings  &  Building  Associa- 
tion, Houston,  Tex. ;  past  president,  United  States  Building  &  Loan 
League. 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  chairman  of  board.  New  England  Power  As- 
sociation, Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Lewis,  directof,  Buhl  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
L.  A.  McLean,  president.  Southern  Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  re- 
<?ently  president.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America. 

E.  O.  Shrevej  vice  president.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  vice  president.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association. 
I.  N.  Tate,  vice  president  and  secretary,  Weyerhauser  Sales  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  C.  Taylor,  vice  president,  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co.,  Kan- 
sis  City,  Mo. ;  recently  chairman  land  developers  and  home  builders' 
division,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boaixis. 
..^  Ross  F.  Tucker,  professor  in  charge,  course  in  building  construc- 
tion, department  of  civil  and  sanitary  engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stephen  F.  Voorhees,  Voorhees,  Gmelin  &  Walker,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  recently  president,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

John  H.  Zink,  president.  The  Heat  &  Power  Corporation,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  general  secretary,  Construction  League  of  the  Unit^l 
States;  recently  president.  Heating,  Piping  and  Air  Conditioning 
Contractors  National  Association. 

I  think  you  will  recognize  that  those  gentlemen  were  representa- 
tive of  many  groups  interested  in  the  problems  of  housing,,  and  that 
they  brought  to  the  committee  varied  and  extensive  experience. 

This  committee  had  before  it  the  proposals  for  Federal  housincr 
legislation  current  in  1936  and  included  these  proposals  in  the  analy"^ 
ses  and  investigation  which  it  made  before  reaching  its  conclusions 
and  presenting  its  report.  The  principles  which  the  committee  em- 
phasized— and  these  principles  were  subsequently  adopted  formally 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  are  applicable 
to  the  bill  which  your  committee  is  now  considering.  In  my  state- 
ment I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  passing  over  many  points  to 
which  I  might  wish  to  refer  if  there  were  more  time  for  cfiscussion. 
That  there  is  a  deficit  in  housing  of  proper  standards  for  persons 
of  the  lower-income  classes  is  fully  recognized  by  our  committee. 
On  the  basis  of  the  calculations  which  we  made  then  I  would  have 
to  say  that  in  the  middle  of  1937  the  deficit  is  approximately  2,500,- 
000  dwelhng  units.  If  during  the  next  10  years  this  deficit  is  over- 
come and  we  keep  pace  with  current  increases  needed,  something 
over  700,000  units  will  have  to  be  provided  annually. 

This  figure  includes  both  rural  and  urban  housing.  Your  commit- 
tee's attention,  I  believe,  is  devoted  to  urban  housing  alone.  Our 
estimate  would  place  the  requirement  for  urban  dweUing  units  at 
approximately  400,000  a  year.  This  includes  units  of  proper  stand- 
ards obtained  through  remodeling  existing  buildings  and  dividinor 
sound  existing  buildings  into  new  dwellings.  As  for  the  extent  of 
new  construction,  we  did  not  reach  a  dependable  estimate,  but  there 
would  certainly  have  to  be  provided  through  new  construction,  well 
in  excess  of  half  of  the  total  dwelling  units  needed. 
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The  problem  our  committee  faced  was  how  to  assure  the  provision 
^f  these  400,000  dwelling  units  a  year  for  pei-sons  of  the  lower-in- 
come categories.  I  shall  try  to  make  clear  the  answer  which  our 
committee  reached,  at  the  same  time  referring,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  bill  you  have  before  you.  Our  conclusion  was  that  if  this  great 
objective  is  to  be  reached  there  would  have  to  be  reliance  upon  con- 
struction and  operation  by  private  enterprise,  upon  action  by  local 
governments  in  modernizing  building,  sanitary,  and  other  codes  and 
in  persistent  enforcement  of  such  regulations,  and  constant  research 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  widespread  information  about 
results  in  technical  problems  and  methods. 

THE  FEDiatAL  GOVEKNMENT 

Our  position  is  that  technical  and  economic  research  with  refer- 
ence to  housing,  relatively  neglected  until  the  last  few  years,  should 
be  encouraged  and  greatly  enlarged.  While  both  private  and  public 
agencies  are  needed  to  cari^  on  such  research,  this  is  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  Federal  Government  may  well  have  central 
activities  and  be  a  central  source  of  information  for  local  public 
authorities  in  their  formulation  and  enforcement  of  regulations  that 
will  assure  proper  standards  with  all  economy  consistent  with  sound 
construction  and  healthful  conditions,  and  to  private  citizens  con- 
cerned with  housing. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  providing  for  technical  research  in 
the  Federal  Government.  While  the  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  appropriation  has  not  yet  been  announced,  its  success 
will  undoubtedly  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  ability  of  those 
directing  it  to  extend  research  in  this  field,  not  only  to  new  materials 
and  equipment,  but  to  new  construction  methods.  Such  a  program 
would  provide  assistance  to  efforts  of  the  building  industry  and  all 
of  its  parts  to  provide  lower-priced  and  better  housing  in  the  only 
way  it  can  be  provided  widely  enough  to  meet  the  objectives  which 
all  who  discuss  housing  must  have.  This  is  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  building  industry  itself  and  application  of  all  tech- 
nological advances. 

LOCAL    GOV'ERNMENTS 

The  standards  for  housing  in  construction,  sanitation,  and  main- 
tenance necessarily  are  set  by  local  public  authorities.  The  Federal 
Government,  by  supplying  information,  can  have  great  effect  ui>on 
the  standards  that  are  adopted  and  enforced.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
States  to  grant  to  their  local  units  sufficient  power  for  these  purposes 
and  to  exercise  general  supervision. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Any  action  of  governments  to  obtain  results  must  enlist  the  in- 
itiative and  interest  of  community  agencies.  A  number  of  com- 
munities have  building  congresses,  housing  associations,  or  other 
representative  civic  organizations  which  interest  themselves  actively 
in  local  housing  problems.  There  is  evident  need  at  the  present 
time  for  a  widespread  local  interest  in  residential  construction  and 
related  economic  and  social  questions.    The  chamber  has  pointed  out 
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to  its  member  arganizations  and  is  continually  stressing  that  housing 
otters  a  tmiely  opportunity,  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
local  and  commercial  civic  groups  to  assume  leadership  in  bringing 
about  realization  of  housing  needs,  provision  and  enforcement  of 
proper  standards,  and  provision  of  dwelling  units  and  rentals 
consistent  with  the  incomes  of  those  who  occupy  them. 

Of  first  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  community's  needs 
tor  dwelling  units  for  the  lower-income  classes  and  how  to  meet 
those  needs— by  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  so  far  as  it  is 
structurally  sound  and  desirably  located  and  by  construction  of  new 
units  and  their  types,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  will 
use  them  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  community  planning.  This 
nieans  calling  upon  local  planning  commissions  and  the  assembling 
of  all  possible  data.  Information  needed  will  include  data  showing 
whether  shift  of  population  to  suburbs  is  desirable  or  there  is  an 
uneconomic  dram  of  population  to  suburbs,  data  on  the  operation  of 
zoning,  fire,  sanitary,  and  building-code  ordinances,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  recreating  neighborhoods  in  blighted  districts  by  taking 
measures  which  would  provide  a  stimulus  to  property  owners  to 
modernize  and  improve  their  properties,  or  the  desirability  of 
turning  blighted  and  slum  areas  to  other  uses,  including  recreational 
uses. 

We  find  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  local  civic  organiza- 
tions in  this  problem.  This  is  encouraging,  because  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  an  aroused,  enlightened  and  organized  local  public  opinion, 
if  sufficient  and  continuing  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  better  hous- 
ing and  more  of  it. 

PRIVATB  INITIATIVE  AND  EtSTTERPRISE 

The  function  of  private  enterprise  in  the  housing  field,  as  in  other 
fields,  IS  to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  better  product  at  a  lower 
cost— m  this  instance  with  the  quality  of  the  product  conforming  to 
standards  set  by  the  public. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  lumber  and  other  material  manufac- 
turers that  a  reduced  price  range  is  being  accomplished  for  families 
with  incomes  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  who  can  afford  to  purchase  or 
rent  dwellings  costing  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Studies  show  that  fam- 
ilies with  even  lower  incomes  than  this  are  not  infrequently  owners 
of  homes  in  smaller  communities.  Normally  families  in  middle- 
income  groups  have  lived  in  decent  second-hand  houses,  which  they 
have  purchased  or  occupy  as  tenants. 

New  housing  is  now  being  brought  within  the  reach  of  middle-in- 
come classes.  As  progress  is  made  there  will  be  widespread  benefits 
economically  and  socially.  As  progress  continues  there  will  be  addi- 
tional and  steady  employment. 

This  we  believe  is  the  critical  point  of  the  housing  problem,  for 
accomplishments  here  mean  corresponding  accomplishments  where 
they  are  most  needed,  in  housing  for  the  lower-income  groups,  in- 
cluding families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they  have  to  have  rental 
assistance. 
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FOR  FAMILIES  X;|NABLE  TO  PAY  AN  ECONOMIC  BENT  FOR  DECENT  DWELLINGS 

Much  confusion  in  consideration  of  the  housing  problem,  we  be- 
lieve, arises  from  a  false  assumption  that  the  lowest-income  groups 
can  be  housed  only  in  new  housing.  The  result  is  an  inclination  to 
think  that  slum  clearance  and  the  building  of  Government-subsidized 
new  dwellings  for  the  lowest-income  groups  are  inseparable.  In  re- 
ality there  is  no  essential  relationship  between  these  two  proposals. 
Slum  clearance  is  one  thing  and  the  building  of  new  housing  is  quite 
distinct  and  independent  from  it.  In  may  cases  slmn  areas  once 
cleared  shquld  not  be  again  built  upon  for  the  housing  of  low-income 
groups. 

Local  governments,  we  believe,  should  be  persistently  encouraged 
to  undertake  to  clear  slum  areas.  They  should  provide  adequate 
legislation  and  adequate  enforcement  to  compel  the  razing  of  insani- 
tary and  unsafe  dwellings  or  even  of  whole  areas  where  housing  is 
predominantly  insanitary  and  unsafe.  Such  a  program  at  this  time 
would  do  much  to  stimulate  the  building  by  private  enterprise  of 
new  housing  for  persons  in  middle-income  groups.  Into  the  accept- 
able, second-hand  housing  vacated  by  such  persons,  the  dwellers  in 
present  unsafe  dwellings  would  move. 

The  objection  that  the  destitute  and  unemployed  cannot  afford  this 
left-over  housing  is  not  a  valid  one  because  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  find  adequate  shelter  for  its  unfortunate  citizens.  The  most 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  through  direct  assistance  to  the  rent  of  such 
families.  Such  assistance  should  be  provided  like  other  forms  of  re- 
lief for  such  families,  that  is,  by  local  relief  agencies  and  for  indi- 
vidual families.  Shelter  is  just  as  essential  as  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care. 

The  approach  here  suggested  to  the  problem  of  the  slum  and  of  the 
poorest  families  puts  a  premium  not  on  dependency,  but  on  self- 
dependency.  It  is  a  program  which  can  be  realized  through  prop- 
erly organized  community  programs,  concerning  which  more  was 
said  previously. 

The  main  difference  between  our  approach  to  this  problem  and  the 
approach  of  this  pending  bill,  as  we  see  it,  arises  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  handling  the  poorest  families.  We  do  not  believe 
government  should  build  publicly  owned  houses  in  order  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  poorest  families,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  public  can  in  this  way  supply  anwhere  nearly  the  housing  re- 
quired and  we  believe  that  such  a  process  will  restrain  private  efforts 
on  which  we  must  rely  if  accomplishment  over  the  next  10  years  is  to 
meet  requirements. 

Our  experience  to  date  with  publicly  owned  and  operated  dwellings 
bears  out  this  statement.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  housing 
projects  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion are  not  predominantly  rehousing  families  that  are  living  in 
slum  areas  but  are  providing  dwellings  for  families  in  the  income 
groups  above  these  poorest  families.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Graves  and  Alfred  H.  Fletcher,  super- 
intendent, and  sanitary  engineer  of  the  department  of  health,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. : 

According  to  the  housing  survey,  it  appears  now  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  renting  papulation  of  Memphis  cannot  live  in  dwellings  meeting 
the  Federal  minimum  standards.    This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  60 
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percent  of  the  population  pay  less  than  $13.50  a  month  rent  for  the  entire 
living  unit,  which  is  considerably  less  than  rents  being  charged  by  Federal 
housing  projects  completed  elsewhere.    A  certain  percent  of  these  are  able  to- 
seeure,  tor  this  rent,  satisfactory  houses  when  judged  by  the  local  health  de- 
partment minimum  housing  standards.    A  large  percent  of  the  colored  occ»-^ 
pant-owned  houses  are  far  below  the  minimum  standard  of  housing  and  the 
nwnthly  payments  on  them  are  less  than  $1S  a  month.    It  is  admitted  by  many 
that  private  capital  could  organize  limited  dividend  housing  corporations,  or 
the  equivalent,  by  pooling  the  resources  of  a  group  of  property  owners  in  a 
completely  dilapidated  slum  area,   and  furnish   sanitary  minimum  standard 
housing  for  a  lower-income  group  than  is  provided  for  by  the  Federal  projects 
in  Memphis.    Land  in  the  slum  areas  is  worth  very  little,  being  undesirable 
property  for  business  or  industrial  development,  and  because  the  value  of  the 
property  depends  on  the  type  of  housing  around  it.     In  addition,  in  ♦some  eases 
second-hand  material  could  be  used,  and  certain  standards  adopted  by   the 
Federal  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division,  such  as  the  central  heating  plant,  all  fire- 
proof material,  expensive  foundations,  etc.,  might  be  left  out,  as  well  as  other 
savings  possibly  by  private  capital  which  totaled  together,  may  more  than  offset 
the  subsidy  of  the  Government. 

Many  dwellings  can  be  properly  maintained  through  remodeling  and  modern- 
iaing  of  plumbing,  etc.,  in  order  to  meet  minimum  housing  staiMiards»  and 
charge  less  rent  than  would  have  to  be  charged  by  the  Federal  slmn-dearance 
projects.  The  Federal  slum<learanee  projects  in  Memphis  will  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulus and  a  demonstration  which  has  already  helped  to  arouse  a  general  interest 
and  snw)ort  of  the  housing  program  in  Memphis.  Two  dilapidated  insanitary 
slum  areas  have  been  completely  razed  to  make  way  for  two  Federal  low-cost 
housing  projects. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  exi)€rienee  in  every 
case,  that  the  housing  project  removed  the  skim  area  as  it  did  in 
Memphis,  but  I  think  the  statement  of  these  two  authorities  as  to  tlie- 
percentage  of  the  population  which  can  take  advantage  of  subsidized 
housing  is  significant. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  new  Federal  housing  authority 
would  do  any  better  than  the  Public  Works  Administration  Hous- 
ing Division.  The  fact  is,  and  it  might  as  well  be  frankly  faced  in 
the  interest  of  these  poor  families  directly  concerned  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  iiiitiating  programs  which  will  get  the  desired  results, 
that  this  problem  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one^  involving  the  pres- 
ent level  of  incomes  and  the  possibilities  of  raising  them,  the  habits 
and  social  backgrounds  of  the  families  living  in  slum  areas  and  the 
possibilities  of  changing  these  through  education,  and  the  ability  at 
any  given  period  to  finance  needed  improvements,^  sanitary,  and  other 
health  measures. 

The  problem  cannot  be  simplified.  The  attempt  to  do  it  by  pro- 
viding large  sums,  as  this  pending  bill  would,  for  publicly  owned 
apartments  or  single- family  dwellings,,  will  inevitably  liave  demoral- 
izing effects  upon  soundly  conceived  community  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate and  rebuild  blighted  and  slum  areas  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  destitute  and  semidestitute  people. 

To  summarize,  in  conclusion,  our  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  solve  the  slum  problem;  it  does  not  provide  housing  for 
the  people  who  are  unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  and  does  not 
encourage,  but  is  deterrent  to  private  enterprice,  through  which  local 
housing  needs  can  be  fully  met. 

If  legislation  is  to  be  enacted,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  amended  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  A  delay  of  a  few  months  would  seem 
to  be  warranted  in  a  long-time  program  of  this  sort,  to  make  certain 
that  the  bill  is  pointed  to  the  objectives  which  we  all  seek. 


Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  understand  it  to  be  your  suggestion  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  bill  for  the  rehabilitatioia  of  the  part  of  these 
areas  that  may  be  ecotiomicaUy  rehabilitated. 

For  example,  let  me  say  this,  to  make  myself  clear.  There  may  be 
areas  in  which  part  of  the  dwellings  a.re  considered  uninhabitable. 
Some  of  the  buiMinffs  may  have  very  good  foundations  and  very 
good  walls,  and  might,  at  a  reasonable  expense,  be  made  habitable, 
to  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  authority.  Do  you  think  it  is 
economical  and  sound  that  we  provide  the  authority  with  authority 
to  remodel  these  old  buildings  to  meet  the  standards,  if  they  can 
do  so? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Speaking  personally,  and  not  for  our  committee, 
because  that  particular  question  was  not  considered,  I  think  that 
would  be  preferable,  if  such  an  approach  to  the  problem  is  provided 

for  in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  it  was  our  committee's  thought  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  was  a  local  problem  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  in  research  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  information,  and  not  in  the  provision  of 
funds  for  cither  new  construction  or  rehabilitation :  that  any  contri- 
bution of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  for  relief  of  the 
people  without  shelter  would  be  through  rental  assistance,  as  other 
relief  isgiven. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Of  course,  my  point  is  that  it  might  be  advisable 
for  the  authority  to  be  given  proper  discretionary  powers  in  that 
respect,  so  that  when  we  take  over  an  area,  a  blighted  area,  and  find 
in  that  area  buildinsfs  that  misfht  be  utilized  as  part  of  tlie  project- 
do  you  not  think  the  authority  should  be  given  some  disci^tion  to 
make  such  use  of  the  present  buildings  as  might  fit  in  that  particular 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Do  you  mean  the  local  authority  or  the  Federal 
authoritv  ? 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  When  I  say  the  authority  I  mean  the  Federal 
authority. 

Mr.  CixABAUGH.  I  would  think  if  they  are  going  to  be  given  au- 
thority for  tl>e  new  construction,  they  miffht  be  given  discretion  cer- 
tainly not  to  destrov  sound  buildings  if  they  can  he  modernized. 

Mr.  WoiiCOTT,  I  have  in  mind  that  in  several  of  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  United  States,  within  a  blijrhted  area,  there  are  reasonably 
rood  homes,  or  reasonably  good  buildinsfs,  and  if  we  decide  to  give 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority  an  authorization  to  clean  up  this 
blighted  area,  as  the  bill  stands  now,  I  wonder  if  they  w^ould  have 
any  discretion  in  the  use  of  these  good  buildings  that  happen  to  be 
within  that  area. 

That  would,  of  course,  contemplate  that  the  building  is  of  unit 
construction  instead  of  large  apartment  houses. 

Mr,  Clabaugh.  It  was  the  finding  of  our  committee  that  that 
]>rooess  is  goins:  on  now  by  private  enterprise,  that  sound  properties 
are  being  modernized  and  improved,  and  that  the  enforcement  of 
building  and  sanitary  codes  would  bring  about  the  demolition  of  the 
uifit  buildings.  We  think  that  with  recovery  that  process  is  going 
on  now,  through  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  That  brings  up  another  question.  Tliis  rehabilita- 
tion now  is  being  done  under  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
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and  some  of  us  are  wondering  why  there  cannot  be  a  coordiilation 
of  the  activities  of  the  six  agencies  which  have  been  set  up  in  the 
last  few  years,  under  one  head.  Of  course,  if  that  were  done  under 
any  reorganization  plan,  either  one  agency  or  the  other  would  have 
authority  to  supervise  this  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  "Dransue.  It  is  your  understanding  that  this  bill  is  a  slum- 
clearance  bill,  is  it  not?  That  is  right,  is  it  not;  that  it  is  a  bill 
providing  for  the  clearance  of  slums,  especially  in  our  large  cities? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Transue.  Your  statement  about  the  local  communities  clear- 
ing these  slums  was  interesting  to  me. 

Is  it  not  your  understanding,  and  did  you  say  that  these  slums 
have  existed  in  these  cities,  not  for  a  few  years,  but  probably  for 
25  or  30  years  in  some  of  them.    Is  not  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Transue.  In  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Detroit 
and  other  cities  the  slum  areas  have  been  there  for  a  long,  long  time. 
The  local  communities  have  done  little  or  nothing  about  it  up  to 
the  present  time.    Is  not  that  about  the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Cj  abaugh.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
progress  in  our  public  health  measures  and  sanitary  building  codes. 

Mr.  Transue.  As  far  as  going  into  particular  areas,  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  other  agencies  are  going  in  there  and  seeing  to  it 
that  they  clean  up  the  slums  as  far  as  possible  under  existing  con- 
ditions, and  that  has  been  done  to  some  extent.  But  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  this.  As  to  these  buildings  which  have  crowded  quar- 
ters, how  are  they  to  be  eradicated;  how  are  those  conditions  to  be 
changed?     Can  you  do  that  with  the  existing  buildings? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Of  course,  that  depends  on  the  particular  case.  As 
the  cost  of  construction  is  reduced  the  market  is  widened  and  more  of 
the  people  could  afford  to  pay  for  sanitary,  adequate  housing.  That 
ia  a  problem  for  industry,  with  the  aid  of  Government  research,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  point  out. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  slum  dwellers  who,  perhaps,  prefer  that, 
unfortunately.  But  the  majority  of  the  people  that  are  in  inadequate 
housing  are  there  because  they  do  not  have  the  means  to  provide  for 
themselves  adequate  housing. 

Mr.  Transue.  In  other  words,  the  reason  why  most  of  the  people 
who  are  in  these  slums  are  there,  in  your  opinion,  is  because  it  is  an 
economic  condition  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them,  at  least,  have  very  little  income  at  all.  Is  that  according 
to  what  your  findings  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes ;  of  course,  the  percentage  of  the  destitute  and 
the  very  lowest  income  group  has  to  be  considered,  too. 

Mr.  Transue.  Your  observation  has  been  that  the  local  communities 
have  been  doing  something  about  slum  clearance.  I>  would  like  to  have 
you  be  a  little  specific  about  that,  because  if  jour  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  something  done  about  it,  if  you  know  of 
any  specific  instances  showing  what  has  been  done,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  enumerate  those  things. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  The  conditions  have  been  improved  in  some  com- 
munities more  than  in  others  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
codes  and  by  an  urban  planning  policy  with  reference  both  to  slums 
and  blighted  areas. 
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•    It  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  of  course,  overnight. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  continuous  progress  can  be  made  by  the 
enforcement  of  these  codes  which  would  compel  the  demolition  of 
unfit  houses  and  provide  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  lowest  income 
group,  enabling  them  to  rent  adequate  sanitary  housing,  but  not  better 
housing  than  the  taxpayers  themselves  might  occupy. 

Mr.  Transue.  Then  you  say  if  a  dwelling  is  uninhabitable,  if  it 
does  not  provide  the  necessary  light  and  air,  that  building  should  be 
condemned. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  has  been  done  along  that  line  toward  the  con- 
demnation of  any  buildings  in  slum  areas  up  to  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  know 
there  have  been  demolitions  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  am  wondering  about  this.  Slums  have  existed  for 
how  long  in  our  large  cities,  within  your  knowledge  or  in  your  judg- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  suppose  slums  have  existed  as  long  as  cities  have 
existed. 

Mr.  Transue.  They  have  been  there  for  a  long,  long  time ;  they  are 
not  a  product  then  of  the  depression  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Not  entirely.  It  is  a  problem  that  was  aggravated 
by  the  depression. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  What  have  the 
local  communities  up  to  this  time  done  about  slums  to  condemn  the 
buildings  that  are  unsafe  and  unfit?  I  think  just  the  other  day  we 
had  an  example  where  human  liVes  were  lost  because  of  a  defective 
building,  with  children  running  iicross  the  roofs,  who  fell  down 
between  the  buildings  and  could  not  be  extracted  and  lost  their  lives 
as  a  result. 

What  have  the  local  communities  done  about  those  conditions  up 
until  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Primarily,  what  they  have  done,  I  think,  is  through 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  codes.  Of  course,  in  some  communi- 
ties they  have  provided  through  relief  agencies  a  means  of  purchasing 
shelter. 

Mr.  Transue.  As  to  the  relief  agencies  in  the  purchasing  of  shelter 
or  rent  relief,  has  not  a  considerable  amount  of  that  rent  been  paid  * 
to  landlords  in  these  various  slum  areas? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Very  little  of  it  in  my  community.  The  people 
who  are  on  relief  occupy  the  houses  there  without  paying  any  rent; 
the  welfare  department  was  unable  to  provide  them  with  rent. 

Mr.  Transue.  Wliat  about  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Transue.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  of  rent  relief 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  of  these  various  slum 
tenaments  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Such  limited  experience  as  I  have  had  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  lending  institution  shows  that  those  properties  have  not  paid 
carrying  charges,  much  less  any  large  returns. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  think  the  fact  has  been  brought  out  here  that  some 
of  these  slum  properties,  where  there  are  a  number  of  families  living 
in  one  property,  that  the  rent  paid  for  that  particular  property  is 
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greater  than  that  paid  for  a  like  house  even  in  a  better  part  of  town- 
There  are  four  or  five  families  in  one  house  paying  a  smaller  rent  per 
room,  but  yet  the  total  amount  for  that  particular  house  makes  it  an 
economically  good  business  to  have  these  houses  there. 

I  think  Mr.  McGranery  brought  that  out  in  connection  with  some 
question  he  asked  in  reference  to  Philadelphia.  So  it  is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  fellow  who  owns  these  houses  to  have  the  houses  and 
receive  the  rentals. 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  congested  areas  in  some  districts  many  fami- 
lies occupy  a  dwelling  and  pay  so  much  per  person  pei'  room,  which 
makes  those  houses  more  productive  in  income  than  they  would  be  in 
some  other  locality  or  if  the  area  were  not  congested;  that  is  true, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Of  course,  we  do  not  minimize  the  problem  of  the 
lack  of  satisfactory  progress  made  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  McGranery.  These  conditions  exist  because  of  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  large  cities ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  In  part. 

Mr.  Transue.  My  point  was  that  if  local  communities  have  not 
done  anything  about  slums  up  until  this  time,  or  very  little  toward 
slum  clearance  up  to  this  time  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  they 
have  existed  ever  since  the  city  became  large,  and,  as  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  says,  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  they  are  not  doing  any- 
thing is  because  they  have  not  the  money,  what  can  be  expected  with- 
out the  Federal  Government  at  least  leading  the  way  toward  actual 
slum  clearance? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  lead  the  way,  of 
course,  that  is  eminently  desirable,  and  we  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  assist  through  research,  and,  where  necessary,  by  relief. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  communities,  which  are  all  of  us,  have  not 
made  as  satisfactory  progress  as  we  would  like.  We  certainly  are 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  attack  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Transue.  But  let  us  attack  the  problem  from  this  angle, 
■purely  from  an  economic  standpoint,  or  as  to  which  is  the  better 
business,  for  in  every  large  city  you  have  slum  areas,  and  it  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  those  cities  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
revenues  received  from  those  particular  areas,  in  policing,  in  public 
.  health,  for  they  are  areas  in  which  communicable  diseases  are  very 
apt  to  be  started  and  spread,  thus  causing  economic  loss  to  the  city 
and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city;  and  my  question  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  get  rid  of  those 
particular  areas. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable,  if  not  actually  true, 
that  the  destruction  of  a  slum  area  in  a  given  community  may  scatter 
those  people  living  in  the  area.  If  the  slums  are  removed  and  new 
construction  provided  which  the  former  occupants  of  the  slums  can- 
not possibly  rent,  we  do  not  see  that  their  problem  has  been  met. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  that  is  true  if  the  slum 
is  not  cleared,  but  has  not  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  been  that 
when  the  children  who  have  been  living  in  slums  have  been  actually 
taken  out  of  those  slums,  and  provided  with  modest  houses  tliat  are 
suitable,  that  is,  light,  air,  sunshine,  and  some  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  recreational  centers,  that  they  have  developed  into  far  better 
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citizens  than  has  been  the  case  where  these  children  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  in  those  particular  slum  areas? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  think  that  we  would  agree  that  that  would  be  un- 
doubtedly true  in  any  country  or  in  any  community. 

Mr.  Transue.  But  has  it  not  been  good  business  for  the  British 
Isles,  or  for  England,  to  have  gone  along  with  their  slum-clearance 
program?  . 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  am  familiar  with  it  only  in  a  superficial  way, 
and,  of  course,  the  conditions  are  different  there.  I  have  not  tried 
in  my  own  thinking  to  take  the  experience  of  the  European  countries, 
because  I  think  that  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  those  countries. 
The  best  opinion  that  I  have  had  is  that  it  is  hard  to  adopt  their 
pattern. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  a  slum  in 
London  and  a  slum  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Three  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Transue.  Yes;  but  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  children  who 
are  growing  up. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  think  certainly  on  that  part  of  it,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  in  any  city  or  in  any  country,  the  improvement 
of  housing,  the  taking  of  children  out  of  the  slums  and  putting" 
them  into  better  housmg,  would  of  course  contribute  to  advancing 
improvements  in  health  and  education.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  bill 
accomplishes  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  would  like  to  see 
an  amendment  that  would  limit  the  benefits  of  it  to  the  lowest  third 
of  the  population  in  the  matter  of  income. 

Mr.  Transue.  Your  feeling  is  that  this  bijl  does  not  accomplish 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  have  not  heard  all  that  you  have  had  to  say,  but 
you  no  doubt  made  recommendations  for  changes,  so  that  it  would 
actually  be  a  slum-clearance  bill? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  when  you  started. 
May  I  ask  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  am  chairman  of  the  special  housing  committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  am  in  the  insur- 
ance business  myself. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  your  organization  is  opposed  to  tliis  hous- 
ing program  of  the  Government's,  and  has  opposed  it  rather  vigor- 
ously, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  We  attempted  to 
offer  a  constructive  program,  recognizing  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  am  speaking  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
mail  that  I  have  received  from  your  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. They  feel  that  the  Government  should  keep  out  of  it  en- 
tirely, and  only  make  such  recommendations  to  the  communities  as 
they  could  obtain  as  the  result  of  their  research  work.  That  is  the 
policy  of  your  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  They  also  commended  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  in  meet- 
ing this  problem. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  situation  in  these 
large  centers  where  slums  exist  ? 
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Mr.  Clabaugh.  To  a  limited  exitent,  as  we  all  are. 

Mr.  McGranert.  If  you  are,  is  it  not  true  that  these  slums  exist 
primarily  because  of  a  housing  shortage? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  think  that  that  would  be  in  part  true.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Isn't  it  the  principal  reason? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Perhaps?     You  would  not  say  that  it  was? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be,  and  I  think  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  construction  is  going  to  be  necessary,  far 
more  than  the  Government  could  undertake,  to  correct  that  short- 
age, as  our  estimate  of  the  shortage  indicated. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rents  that  people  who 
live  in  these  slum  areas  pay  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  rents  that  they 
pay?  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  qualified,  if  that  is  the  case,  to  say 
that  a  program  should  not  be  initiated  by  the  Government  if  such  a 

condition  exists? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  McGranery.  One  of  the  real  reasons  for  this  housing  program 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  to  afford  to  the  people  of 
these  communities  decent,  proper,  modest  homes  at  proper  rentals. 
That  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  program.  Now,  if  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  rents  that  people  pay  in  the  slums,  do  you  feel 
qualified  to  say  that  this  Government  should  not  initiate  such  a 

program?  .      i       i 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Well,  I  think  that  the  people  that  are  m  the  slums 
are  paying  less  rents  than  they  would  be  paying  for  other  housing 
because  it  would  be  only  natural  that  if  they  could  get  good  housing 
of  a  nonslum  character  for  the  same  rent  they  would  take  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Would  you  say  that  an  eight-room  house  in  a 
slum  area,  having  an  income  in  rentals  of  $160  a  month,  was  ex- 
cessive ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  know  that  that  exists? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  No. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Then  you  are  not  qualified  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  Government  should  initiate  some  program  to  give  relief  to  the 

people? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  was  typical. 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  is  a  part  of  this  record  here. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  That  an  eight-room,  dilapidated  house  was  rent- 
ing for  $160  a  month  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Or  $20  per  month  per  room  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  $5  per  week.  , 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  We  would  invite  them  to  come  to  our  city  and  get 
very  excellent  accommodations  at  a  very  small  purt  of  that. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Where  is  your  city,  sir? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Birmingham. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Well,  our  chairman  takes  care  of  things  down 
there  in  Birmingham. 

That  is  all,  sir. 
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Mr  Clabaugh.  We  loan  money  to  home  owners  in  some  12  States, 
and  we  have  no  record  in  all  of  those  of  any  property  renting  for  a 
fio-ure  anything  like  that,  even  new  construction. 

Mr  McGranery.  There  is  a  man  now  residing  m  Moyamensing, 
which  is  the  county  prison  for  Philadelphia,  for  doing  ]ust  such  a 
thing,  and  where  the  house  collapsed  and  seven  people  were  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  .,     ,    .  i,     i^   i.     « 

Mr.  Transue.  Just  a  minute.  You  said  that  we  should  have 
more  strict  laws  to  provide  for  condemnation  and  tp  see  that  the 
people  do  not  live  in  places  which  are  uninhabitable.  Just  what  sug- 
gestion would  you  make  along  that  line  ?  How  are  joji  going  to  get 
Taws  in  communities  to  take  these  people  out  of  uninhabitable  places  I 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  research  and  education, 
and  progress  is  being  made  in  that  way.  We  have  attempted  to 
interest  in  and  help  civic  organizations  and  our  member  organiza- 
tions with  this  problem,  and  many  of  them  are  very  active  with 
respect  to  it  now.  Furthermore,  if  any  Federal  legislation  is  to  be 
enacted,  we  feel  that  a  requirement  should  be  made  that  there  be 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  by  local  communities  ot  these  codes 
before  there  is  any  participation  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Transue.  And,  of  course,  you  feel  that  if  any  legislation  is 
to  be  enacted,  that  there  should  be  something  done  by  the  local  com- 
munity receiving  the  project  in  the  way  of  a  contribution  i 

Mr.  Claybaugh.  Yes,  indeed.  •      .,    .  xi,     i 

Mr  McGranery.  We  have  been  told  here,  sir,  that  the  housing 
conditions  in  many  of  the  large  cities  are  permitted  or  tolerated  by 
the  local  governments,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  laws  were  strictly 
enforced  and  these  houses  demolished,  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  place  for  the  people  to  go,  because  of  the  housing  shortage.  Is 
that  your  opinion,  or  your  experience  ?  i    .         _^ 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  It  is  not.  Of  course,  there  is  a  shortage,  but  a  part 
of  the  shortage  is  because  of  persons  doubling  up.  A  shortage  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  that  many  families  that  are  without  shelter. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Where  they  are  living  two  families  in  a  room 
in  some  localities,  what  would  happen  there? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  In  what  event  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  In  event,  for  instance,  a  dwelling  was  torn 
down  and  two  families  are  living  in  one  room,  sharing  the  one  room. 
What  would  happen  there? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Well,  I  think 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  the  mayor  of  the  city  says,  "You  cannot 
strictly  enforce  these  regulations,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be 
no  place  for  the  people  to  go." 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Then  I  think  that  the  demand  will  bring  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  constructed.  I  think,  as  I  at- 
tempted to  point  out  before  you  came  in,  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  one  that  is  so  great  that  I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  in 
authority  who  felt  that  the  Government  in  itself  could  accomplish 
the  whole  program,  or  that  we  would  not  have  to  depend  upon 
private  enterprise.  I  think  if  we  can  encourage  private  enterprise, 
with  the  increase  in  demand  and  with  the  reduction  of  cost,  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  market  to  the  lower-income  groups,  in  that 
way  sufficient  housing  can  be  provided,  and  that  for  these  people 
who  are  destitute  and  unable  to  secure  shelter,  there  should  be  relief. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  Most  of  the  testimony  here  has  not  been  along 
the  lines  that  the  people  are  destitute,  but  more  along  the  line  oi 
workingmen  keeping  their  families  in  improper  surroundings. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  As  we  understood  it  and  interpreted  it,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  plan  thus  far  has  been  for  the  provision  of  new 
housing  for  people  who  are  able  to  buy  housing,  or  rent  housing,  at 
an  economical  rent.  We  have  some  communities  in  which  these  peo- 
ple are  enjoying  a  subsidy,  people  who  are  able  to  provide  shelter  for 
themselves.  To  that  extent  the  Government  is  deterring  private 
enterprise,  which  we  believe  should  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
to  provide  shelter. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So  you  would  defer  the  social  advancement  of  this 
country  to  the  benefit  of  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  CiiABAUGH.  No;  I  would  encourage  enterprise  to  further  the 
social  advancement  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  would  encourage  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGranery.  They  have  not  so  far. 

Mr.  Transue.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  this — as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  those  persons  who  live  in  slums,  especially  in  large  cities,  have 
an  income  from  which  they  could  provide  themselves  shelter  at  $5  a 
room,  which  would  be  about  $20  a  month  for  a  four-room  dwelling. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  What  proportion  of  the  slum  dwellers  could  pay  $5 
per  room? 

Mr.  Transue,  Yes ;  or  $20  a  month  for  just  the  shelter,  without  light 
and  heat. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  any  estimate  there  would 
depend  upon  who  are  included  in  the  slum  dwellers. 

Mr.  Transue.  What  would  you  consider  a  slum  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  do  not  know  of  any  available  information  or  esti- 
mates on  that,  other  than  surveys  in  certain  cities,  such  as  Memphis, 
which  I  have  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Transue.  I  say  what  do  you  define  a  slum  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Well,  it  is  defined  in  the  bill.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  a  slum  is  an  area  where  the  housing  is  not  sanitary  or  adequate. 

Mr.  Transue.  The  bill  says  that  the  terni  "slum"  means — 

any  area  where  dwellings  predominate  which,  by  reason  of  dilapidation,  over- 
crowding, faulty  arrangement  or  design,  lack  of  ventilation,  light,  or  sanitation 
facilities,  or  any  combination  of  these  factors,  are  detrimental  to  safety,  health, 
or  morals. 

Now,  would  those  sections  of  any  large  city  pretty  well  define  it? 
You  know  when  you  get  to  them  and  when  you  leave  them. 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  I  think  that  that  is  so  in  some  cities.  In  others  I 
think  that  there  are  individual  isolated  areas 

Mr.  Transue.  But  what  about  the  real  large  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Of  course,  there  you  have  a  greater  concentration 
and  a  more  definite  demarcation  of  your  slum  areas. 

Mr.  Transue.  Getting  back  to  the  other  question  that  I  asked  you — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  answered  it  or  not — is  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  conditions  as  they  are  now  an  economic  loss,  not  only 
to  the  city  where  they  exist  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Yes. 


Mr.  Transue.  And  you  agree  that  something  should  be  done  about 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Clabaugh.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clabaugh. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  meet  at  2 :  SO. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  A  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  housing,  particularly  in  Michigan,  has  wired 
me  concerning  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to 
insert  into  the  record  a  telegram  received  by  me  yesterday  from  the 
Honorable  Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  former  Governor  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  The  telegram  will  be  incorporated  into  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[Telegram] 

Gbendledge,  Mich.,  August  5, 
Jesse  P.  Wolcoot, 

Membery  Banking  and  Currency  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives: 

Hope  you  and  other  members  of  the  delegation  will  deem  it  wise  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-cost  housing  bill.  While  Government 
subsidy  for  individual  home-building  enterprises  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  American  ideal  of  individual  responsibility,  we  nevertheless  face  the 
inescapable  fact  that  our  present  economic  system  has  failed  to  provide  decent 
homes  for  many  thousands  of  deserving,  industrious  citizens.  This  is  not 
time  to  be  searching  for  the  reasons  for  this  failure.  It  is  time  to  find  a 
practical  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  particularly  as 
exists  in  Detroit  and  other  industrial  communities.  When  men  who  work 
conscientiously  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  provide  decent  shelter  for  their 
wives  and  children,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in  hair-splitting  arguments 
or  tedious  inquiry.  What  these  citizens  need  at  once  is  homes  that  can  be 
obtained  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  their  incomes.  To  those  who  raise 
the  objection  that  Government  financing  departs  from  the  American  ideal,  I 
would  say  that  the  mere  thought  of  evicting  a  family,  or  of  families  searching 
futilely  for  a  place  to  live  is  more  repugnant  to  all  ideals  of  Americanism 
and  humanity  than  any  argiunent  based  upon  historical  facts  or  theories  of 
Government.  It  would  be  better,  far  better,  if  all  deserving  people  could 
finance  homes  privately.  The  economic  system  under  which  we  operate  has 
failed  to  give  them  this  rightful  opportunity,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
no  other  course  to  follow  but  to  enact  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Some  day,  when  a  proper  balance  has  been  struck  between  wages 
and  cost  of  living,  a  measure  such  as  this  one  will  not  be  necessary.  Until 
that  day  comes,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Government  must  provide  this 
essential  service.  It  must  be  so  or  stand  charged  with  a  failure  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  family  life  of  America. 

Frank  D.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  seems  as  though  I  left  the  impression  yester- 
day afternoon  with  some  people  that  I  believed  that  the  P.  W.  A. 
had  created  some  extravagant  houses  in  their  program,  or  built 
houses  of  extravagance.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  that  light.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have.  I  think  that  they  have  done  a  very  good 
job,  and  in  the  one  particular  project  that  I  have  seen,  there  is  noth- 
ing extravagant,  but  the  houses  are  rather  modest  and  substantial. 
So  I  would  like  to  correct  the  record  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  30  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.) 
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:       AFTER    RECESS,^ 

2:  SO  o'clock  p.  m,    ■ 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  hearing  was  resumed. 
Present:  Messrs.  Steagall  (presiding*),  Hancock,  Williams,  Meeks, 

Ford,  Brown,  McKeough,  Evans,  McUranery,  Luce,  Crawford. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  to  introduce  Congressman  Beit er, 

whom  we  will  ask  to  proceed  in  his  own  w  ay. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Better.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  during 
the  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  Wagner  housing  bill  and  in  the 
hearings  held  by  this  committee  on  similar  legislation  serious  criti- 
cism has  been  directed  at  the  proposal  because  it  did  not  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds  on 
the  housing  projects  and  excessive  costs  in  their  construction  which 
would  result  in  unit  costs  per  room  entirely  too  high  to  afford  hous- 
ing to  those  who  need  it  most. 

In  these  discussions,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  excessive  costs 
of  housing  projects  administered  by  the  Kesettlement  Administra- 
tion, such  as  the  Greenbelt  project  in  nearby  Maryland,  the  project 
in  Virginia,  and  others.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  procedure  used  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration  wherein  no  guaranty  was  given  of  the  maximum 
total  cost,  exposed  the  Government  to  wasteful  practices  and  in- 
efficiency because  in  the  first  instance  they  did  not  know  definitely 
what  the  cost  should  be  and  had  no  way  in  which  to  keep  the  costs 
within  their  expectancy. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  results  obtained  and  the  public's  satis- 
faction with  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, for  instance,  would  demonstrate  clearly  that  our  own  experience 
in  these  matters  has  proven  conclusively  that  if  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  expended  for  construction  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner,  with  the  lowest  administrative  and  construction  costs,  with 
the  highest  quality,  and  with  the  definite  knowledge  of  what  the 
final  cost  will  be  and  the  date  when  projects  will  be  completed,  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  methods  used  by  the  P.  W.  K.  and 
the  regularly  constituted  departments  of  the  Government  which 
require  the  preparation  of  complete  plans  and  specifications,  the 
receipt  of  competitive  bids  and  the  award  of  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  housing  bill  as  it  now  stands  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  created  thereunder  would  make  loans  and 
grants  to  housing  agencies  of  local  units  of  government.  The  Public 
Works  Administration,  since  1933,  has  made  loans  and  grants  to  local 
units  of  government  for  construction  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  alone  the  loans  and 
grants  to  be  made  under  this  bill  should  be  expended  under  a  similar 
procedure  to  that  used  by  the  P.  W.  A. 

For  every  dollar  wasted  on  these  projects,  the  occupants  must  pay 
interest  for  60  years.    For  every  item  of  inferior  or  faulty  construc- 
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tion  these  occupants  must,  for  60  years,  pay  excessive  costs  o^ /^^am- 
tenance  and  replacement.  For  every  million  dollars  wasted  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000  per  unit,  250  low  income  families  are  dei)rived  ot  their 
opportunity  to  occupy  such  housing  and  it  has  been  indicated  that 
the  cost  of  the  project  at  Greenbelt  per  four-room  unit  runs  around 

$17,000  and  is  still  mounting.  .       ,  •  w,    -d      ..i       ,.f 

During  the  same  period  of  the  emergency  m  which  the  Kesettlement 
Administration  undertook  its  costly  projects  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, confronted  with  the  same  requirements  to  provide  emer- 
gency employment,  administered  billions  of  dollars    worth  of  con- 
struction projects  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  public  as  being 
efficiently  and  economically  developed  and  constructed,     it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  method  used  by  the  P.  W.  A.  m  its  con- 
struction program  would  be  preferable  in  any  new  housing  develop- 
ment to  that  used  by  the  Resettlement.  j  ^i     i  •  i     4. 
To  neglect  to  safeguard  both  the  economy  of  cost  and  the  highest 
quality  of  construction  would  be  placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  al- 
ready heavily  burdened  occupants  an  additional  burden  which  will 
continue  long  after  the  Members  of  this  Congress  have  passed  on. 
It  is  our  duty  to  place  in  this  measure  provisions  that  will  require 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  procedure  so  that  this  procedure 
may  not  be  set  aside  from  time  to  time  by  the  expediency  ot  some 
temporary  situation  and  cause  needless  burdens  to  be  placed  on 
several  generations  of  occupants.  i      •    j. 
In  order  to  safeguard  this  new  housing  venture  from  the  ]ust 
criticism  which  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  experienced, 
and  to  offset  and  overcome  any  possibility  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  Government  funds,  I  propose  that  the  measure  be  amended  to  con- 
tain specific  provisions  whereby  the  general  construction  require- 
ments are  outlined  for  all  projects  undertaken  under  the  authority  of 
the  bill.    I  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Administration  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  be  named  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  in  lieu  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  be 
created  under  the  present  terms  of  the  bill.    I  respectfully  suggest 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Government  to  set  up  another  agency 
to  administer  this  act,  and  call  attention  of  the  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division 
was  organized  to  promote  the  program  of  low-cost  housing  and  slum- 
clearance  projects  authorized  by  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  with  a  view  to  providing  low-rent  housing  for  lower-income 
groups  for  which  fit  accommodations  were  not  then  available.    Its 
aims  and  purposes  are  identical  with  those  sought  in  the  terms  of 

the  bill  now  before  us.  i  •  i 

The  present  set-up  has  been  very  successful  and  can  without  any 
difficulty,  change,  or  loss  of  time  take  over  the  administration  of  this 
act.  It  would  be  an  economy  move  and  in  line  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion program.  To  set  up  a  new  authority  at  this  time  would  require 
additional  funds  for  personnel  and  overhead  reciuirements  and  all  of 
this  would  consume  much  time.  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  eliminate  bureaucracy  and  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any 
new  expensive  Government  agencies.    We  have  already  in  existence 
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a  properly  constituted  Government  agency  whose  duties  in  the  past 
have  been  identical  with  the  work  to  he  undertaken  bv  this  bill. 

A  study  of  local  housing  problems  has  been  made  by  the  Housing 
Division  of  P.  W.  A.  and  all  of  the  material  they  have  on  h^nd  will 
be  useful  in  the  new  program.  This  agency  has  for  the  past  4  years 
been  utilizing  emergency  funds  for  the  creation  of  useful  permanent 
low-cost  housing  projects  against  which  there  has  been  no  charge  of 
excessive  costs  or  wastefulness. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  my  suggestions  in  order  that  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  this  much-needed  slum-clearance 
program  may  be  safeguarded  and  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
both  to  the  Government  and  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be 
spent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Senate  has 
already  voted,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  33, 1  believe,  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
suggestions  that  I  make  in  this  statement ;  that  is,  instead  of  having 
the  Housing  Authority,  to  have  it  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  do  that, 
and  I  hope  that  this  body  will  do  the  same. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Just  a  question  or  two. 

You  have  referred  to  the  method  in  which  public  housing  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  P.  W.  A.  and  you  made  some  comparisons  of  their 
operations  with  the  operations  carried  on  under  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  projects  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  housing  division  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration during  the  past  4  years  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  occupied? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  at  least  seven  that  are  now  occupied. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  only  four  completely 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  If  you  mean  those  that  are  occupied  100  percent — ^is 
that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beiter.  You  may  be  right  in  that. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  is  the  basis  of  rent  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  There  is  one  project  in  the  district  adjoining  mine, 
called  the  Kenfield  project,  and  there,  I  believe,  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment that  they  make  with  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  a  certain  amount 
be  charged  as  a  service  charge,  that  is,  for  fire  protection,  police 
protection,  and  so  forth,  and  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  not  as  yet  fixed 
that  amount,  but 

Mr.  Hancock.  Buffalo  is  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Buffalo  is  in  my  district,  but  the  city  of  Buffalo  is 
divided  into  three  congressional  districts,  the  Fortieth,  the  Forty- 
first,  and  the  Forty-second,  and  this  project  that  I  refer  to  is  the 
Fortieth  District,  which  adjoins  mine. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  many  of  these  projects  have  been  constructed 
for  the  Negro  race,  and  how  many  for  the  white  race? 

Mr.  Beiter.  In  my  district,  or  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Under  the  housing  division  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 
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Mr.  Beiter.  I  cannot  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  under  construction  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  No  ;  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  how  many  dwelling  units  are  pro- 
vided for  by  their  program? 

Mr.  Beiter.  In  the  one  project  that  I  referred  to,  there  are  628, 
and  they  average,  in  all  the  projects,  around  600  units, 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  could  be  housed 
under  their  housing  program? 

Mr.  Beiter.  They  figure  four  to  the  unit. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  have  actually  been 
housed  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion during  the  past  4  years? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  they  have  ex- 
pended ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Several  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  spent  $136,000,000, 
or  have  contracted  to  spend  it? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  right ;  they  have  contracted  to  spend  it.  That 
much  has  not  been  actually  expended. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  average  cost  per 
dwelling  unit? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  one  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  adjoins  my  district.  The  628  units  there, 
including  property  and  all,  cost  approximately  4^  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  fair  to  state  that  your 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  proper 
agency  to  handle  this  program  is  based  largely  upon  your  personal 
friendship  for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Beiter.  No. 

Mr.  Hancock.  It  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  evidently  have  not  informed  yourself  as  to 
what  they  have  been  able  to  do,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  have  the  figures  and  have  the  records,  but  I  have 
not  them  with  me  and  cannot  give  them  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  not  saying  that  to  embarrass  or  offend  you  at 
all,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  took  particular  pains  to  make  an 
invidious  comparison  between  the  building  program  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  and  that  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  order  to  reenforce  your  argument  that  this 
program  should  be  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Beiter.  Had  I  had  any  knowledge  that  you  wanted  some 
definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  projects  that  were  con- 
structed and  the  cost  and  the  number  of  persons  occupying  them  at 
the  present  time,  I  would  have  been  prepared  to  give  it  to  you ;  but, 
of  course,  I  am  only  familiar  with  that  one  project  and  have  made 
a  comparison  of  the  project  located  in  the  Fortieth  Congressional 
District,  which  adjoins  my  district,  and  the  one  out  here  at  Green- 
belt,  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  much  did  the  one  near  your  home  cost? 
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Mr.  Beiter.  Four  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hancock.  How  much  is  that  per  dwelling  unit?     . 

Mr.  Beiter.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  families  will  occupy 
^hat  project. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  is  the  rental  per  room? 

Mr.  Beiter.  The  rental  per  room,  based  upon  the  amount  of  the 
service  charge  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  will  make,  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely established  yet. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Under  this  bill  as  it  is  proposed,  together  with  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Healey  bill,  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration can  charge  off  45  percent,  and  the  project  then  becomes  avail- 
able for  subsidies  for  60  years  in  order  to  insure  low-rent  housing; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  would  you  think  of  a  five-man  board,  inde- 
pendent agency,  to  handle  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  am  not  for  creating  any  new  agencies  whatsoever, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  not  in  line  with  the  President's  wishes.  I 
think  that  in  his  Government  reorganization  he  wants  to  consoli- 
date rather  than  to  expand.  You  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
long  enough  to  know  that  when  an  agency  is  created  it  starts  out 
just  asking  for  a  few  things,  and  as  the  years  go  on  it  expands  and 
grows,  and  in  time  it  is  a  huge  bureau. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Beiter,  and  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  long  enough  to  also  know  that  it  is  probably 
not  a  wise  thing  to  turn  over  to  one  man  a  huge  sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  according  to  his  sole  judgment.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ? 

Mr.  Better.  I  agree  with  that;  yes. 
'    Mr.  Hancock.  And  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  as  able  and  honest  an  administrator  as  I  have  ever 
seen  holding  public  office. 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  think  that  that  was  evidenced  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. Even  the  most  antagonistic  opponents  in  the  press  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, or  any  of  the  projects  that  were  constructed  under  his 
supervision  in  the  4  years'  time. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  just  wondering  why,  at  this  late  hour,  so  much 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  us  with  respect  to  where  thei 
agency  will  land.  I  was  hoping  that  you  had  come  here  to  give  us 
an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  We  are  seek- 
ing light.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  find  out  the 
best  place  to  lodge  the  program  for  its  administration. 

I  just  wanted  to  express  myself  that  way,  not  speaking,  however, 
for  any  other  member. 

Mr.  Meeks.  You  said  that  during  the  campaign  there  was  not  any 
criticism  leveled  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Meeks.  You  did  not  read  the  Chicago  Tribune,  did  you? 

Mr.  Beiter.  No;  but  I  did  read  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  I 
know  very  well  that  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  are  pretty  much  on  a  par. 
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Mr.  Meeks.  The  Tribune  has  over  800,000  circulation,  and  it  had 
a  lot  to  say.     I  can  prove  that  by  my  friend  McKeough  over  here. 
Mr.  Ford.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  land  in  your  project  cost? 
Mr.  Beiter.  The  land  at  the  Benfield  project  that  I  referred  to  cost 

around  $600,000.  ^       ^<, 

Mr.  Ford.  And  the  cost  per  unit  would  be  something  over  $6,000? 

Mr.  Beiter.  The  cost  per  unit  would  be  something  over  $6,000 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  do  they  rent  for  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  has  not  been  established.  The  administrator,  or 
the  overseer,  or  manager,  has  just  been  appointed  within  the  last  2 
weeks,  and  the  city  council  was  to  have  acted  last  Tuesday  on  the 
service  charge.  They  cannot  establish  the  rental  basis  as  yet,  until 
they  determine  what  the  city  will  charge  them  for  the  service  charge. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Buffalo  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  manager? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  manager ; 
no,  sir.  I  recommended  the  manager,  along  with  8  or  10  other  men 
that  had  asked  me  to  send  in  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  selected  him. 

Mr.  Beiter.  No;  that  is  entirely  up  to  the  administrator  and  the 
Secretary,  and  I  think  that  it  properly  should  be  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Hancock  asked  you  if  you  knew  the  number 
of  projects  that  were  either  under  course  of  erection  or  already 
erected  for  Negroes  as  distinguished  from  whites,  and  you  said  "No." 
You  are  familiar  with  the  project  in  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Better.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  that  a  project  for  whites  or  for  colored? 

Mr.  Beiter.  White. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  project  over  here? 

Mr.  Beiter.  At  Bennin|2:ton  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  right.  Is  that  a  project  for  whites,  or  for 
colored  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  will  be  for  the  whites.  It  had  been  my  impres- 
sion that  it  was  going  to  be  for  colored,  but  I  asked  the  Secretary 
about  that  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So  that  the  only  two  projects  that  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  have  been  erected  for  white  people? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  other  statement 
apropos  of  the  statement  made  by  my  friend  from  Philadelphia,  and 
that  is  that  I  believe  any  program  we  work  out  should  be  applicable 
to  all  our  people  who  can  qualify  as  being  in  the  lowest  income  class, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Better.  I  agreed  with  you,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed,  I  think 
that  that  will  be  amply  taken  care  of.  I  think  that  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  there  is  necessity,  in  my  own  district,  for  a  project  in  the 
colored  area. 

Mr.  Ford.  Probably  no  race  that  we  have  is  more  handicapped  than 
the  colored  race,  and  they  ought  to  be  given  some  edge,  because  they 
certainly  are  laboring  under  a  handicap,  whether  they  live  north, 
south,  east,  or  west. 

Mr.  Better.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  an  edge?  Do  you  mean 
that  they  should  be  given  additional  funds,  or  additional  grants  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  think  that  a  pretty  good  proportion  of  the  sum  ought 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  them,  because  they  have  great  difficulties  in 
securing  housing,  even  where  they  are  economically  able  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BETTEai.  Tliat  is  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  should  be 
given  a  special  privilege. 

Mr.  Ford.  They  should  be  given  an  even  break,  which  would,  in 
fact,  be  an  edge  for  they  are  usually  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  grant  you  that,  an  edge  over  what  they  usually  get, 
because  they  do  not  usually  get  an  even  break. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  get  the  figures  on  the  project  that  you  are 
familiar  with  in  your  own  district.    What  did  you  say  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  $4,500,000,  including  the  land. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  many  units  are  there  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Mr.  Ford.  About  $7,326,  on  the  whole.    I  have  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  over  $7,300  per  unit. 

Mr.  Ford.  Including  the  land. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  rent  for,  per 
room? 

Mr.  Beiter.  What  it  should  rent  for  per  room? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  based  on  that  investment. 

Mr.  Beiter.  Based  on  the  investment,  it  should  run  about  $6.50 — 
between  $6.50  and  $7  per  room. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  make  $25 

Mr.  Better.  For  a  four-room  apartment. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  a  living  unit. 

Mr.  Beiter.  Of  four  rooms,  yes.  In  this  project,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  from  two-room  apartments  up  to  five-room 
apartments. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be  with,  the  service  charge  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  would  be  without  the  service  charge.  The  serv- 
ice charge  won't  be  very  much.  It  will  be  approximately  $6,000  a 
year,  according  to  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  income  on  an 
investment  of  over  $7,300,  $25  a  month  rent  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Well,  we  have  to  do  something  to  take  care  of  these 
people  w^ho  have  incomes  of  $1,500  and  less,  and  if  we  are  to  subsi- 
dize them,  it  is  better  to  subsidize  them  in  that  way  than  it  is  to 
have  them  on  the  relief  rolls  and  not  get  any  return  from  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  think  that  would  take  care  of  a  man  with 
an  income  of  from  $600  to  $800? 

Mr.  Beiter.  No  ;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  low  can  you  come  with  it? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Any  man  w^ith  an  income  of  not  more  than  $1,500  is 
eligible  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  low  can  you  come  with  it? 

Mr.  Beiter.  The  rental  that  a  man  pays  should  be  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  that  he  earns  per  month,  one-fourth  of  his  salary.  That 
is  what  they  usually  figure. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  could  not  go  below  $1,200,  then,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  simply  cover  those  between  $1,200  and 
$1,500.  Do  you  know  how  many  families  there  are  in  this  country 
w^th  an  income  under  $1,200? 
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Mr.  Beiter.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  about  half. 

Mr.  Better.  Under  $1,200  per  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  .        ,  .  xr 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  think  that  your  figures  are  a  little  bit  wrong.    You 

say  50  percent  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  .        ,.    ,    ti.  i.-  i.     ▼ 

Mr.  Beiter.  No;  I  think  that  your  figure  is  a  little  bit  high.  1 
have  the  figure,  but  I  do  not  recall  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  buildings  under  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  plan 
that  they  have  adopted  would  not  reach  anybody  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to  reach,  would  it?  - 

Mr.  Beiter.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there,  because  I  thmk 
that  the  first  units  that  were  constructed  under  the  P.  W.  A.  probably 
ran  a  little  bit  higher  because  of  the  set-up  of  the  organization  and 
getting  the  personnel  together,  and  so  forth.  Now  they  have  an  or- 
ffanization  set  up,  and  it  is  like  any  other  unit  that  is  constructed; 
that  is,  the  more  that  are  produced,  or  the  more  that  are  built,  the 
less  the  cost. 

Mr.  MoGranery.  In  other  words,  their  initial  outlay  in  getting 
this  thing  going  was  the  heavy  cost. 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  right;  and  then,  too,  in  some  cases  they  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sites,  and  had  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  to  have  State  legislation  passed,  and  they  were 
confronted  with  a  great  many  difficulties. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  especially  criticising  what  they  have  done, 
but  I  do  think  that  they  have  not  constructed  the  kind  of  buildijigs 
so  far  that  would  render  any  aid,  in  my  judgment,  to  those  intended 
to  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  believe  that  when  the  P.  W.  A.  started  on  this 
program  it  was  strictly  a  slum-clearance  proposition. 

Mr.  Beiter.  It  was  low-cost  housing.     It  was  not  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  bill.  It  had 
other  objectives,  as  increased  employment  principally. 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hancock.  They  did  have  as  one  objective  clum  clearance,  be- 
cause out  of  the  51  projects  which  they  have  undertaken,  27  involved 
slum  clearance,  but  they  were  more  interested,  to  start  with,  with 
unemployment  than  with  housing. 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  think  that  that  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  too,  that 
it  would  be  to  take  care  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  not  criticising  them.  It  was  largely  experi- 
mental. My  remarks  were  made  primarily  to  show  that  I,  for  one, 
do  not  like  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  on  me,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  by  good  men  like  you,  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  was  not  my  intention,  my  colleague,  to  put 
pressure  on  you. 

Mr.  Hancock.  It  also  sounded  to  me  like  a  lecture  on  economy. 
Probably  you  did  not  intend  to  leave  any  such  impression 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  was  not  my  intention.  It  was  merely  my  be- 
lief, as  I  stated  in  my  statement,  that  it  could  be  better  administered 
under  public  works,  and  no  pressure,  I  might  state,  has  been  brought 
on  me  to  bring  this  statement  to  the  committee  here. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  And  no  suggestion  was  made  by  anyone  to  you  to 
come  here  and  make  a  statement?  Please  do  not  think  that  I  am 
impugning  your  motive — I  could  not  for  anything 

Mr.  Beiter.  No;  positively  not.  I  have  not  conferred  with  any- 
one in  the  Interior  Department  in  the  last  month  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Ford.  Might  I  go  on  record  to  say  that  I,  myself,  do  believe 
that  this  work  could  be  placed  under  the  Housing  Division  of 
P.  W.  A.  and  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  administration 
compared  to  what  it  would  cost  under  the  policy  proposed? 

Mr.  Williams.  P.  W.  A.  is  just  a  temporary  organization. 

Mr.  Beiter.  That  is  true.  It  has  been  extended  for  2  years,  until 
June  30, 1939,  but  they  are  to  create  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  McGranery.  If  you  put  this  bill  under  them,  they  will  have 
perpetual  life. 

Mr.  Beiter.  Oh,  yes ;  60  years. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  start  to  build  up  a  new  organization,  you  have 
extensive  ramifications,  and  one-third  of  the  amount  that  we  would 
appropriate  for  low-cost  housing  would  go  into  administration. 

Mr.  Beiter.  And  you  will  have  to  have  new  offices  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Brown.  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  McDonald  would  be  an  ideal 
man  to  put  in  change  of  this  housing  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  He  is  a  very  capable  man. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  businessmen  in 
America,  and  he  has  made  as  fine  a  showing  as  anybody  has.  But 
he  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  that  connection,  I  am  in  favor  of  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  someone  that  has  had  some  experience.  We  know  that  both 
Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Ickes  have. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy, 
that  Congress  ought  to  vote  billions  of  dollars  in  appropriations^  to 
be  spent  by  some  person  or  agency  accountable  only  to  the  Executive, 
rather  than  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  by  a 
board  or  agency  accountable  to  Congress  itself? 

Mr.  Beiter.  I  think  that  the  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  in 
the  past  have  been  accounted  for  to  a  better  extent  by  the  Secretary 
than  they  have  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  are  getting  into  a  wider  field  than  I  care  to 
enter  now. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  say  in  that  connection 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Ford  (continuing).  That  there  is  not  a  single  reason  why  a 
housing  agency,  either  under  P.  W.  A.  or  F.  H.  A.,  could  not  be  made 
accountable  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luce  has  some  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Luce.  Is  the  housing  commission  of  the  Interior  Department 
inside  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Beiter.  No. 

Mr.  Luce.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Beiter.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  it  should  be.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  long-range  program,  then  at  least  I  think  that  it  should  be  in 
the  classified  civil  service. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beiter. 
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Mr.  Beiter.  Thank  you.  .   . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  deHoll,  will  you  take  a  seat,  please,  sirj 
Give  the  stenographer  your  name,  your  connections,  and  so  tortn. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  deHOLL,  CHAIRMAN,  HOUSING  AUTHORITY, 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  deHoll.  My  name  is  J.  C.  deHoll  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
housing  authority  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  represent  the  Bir- 
mingham Housing  Authority.  I  am  director,  and  I  appear  before  this 
committee  for  the  municipal  government  of  Birminghana  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  principle  underlying  this  bUl. 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  annual  subsidy  for  housing 

When  in  the  beginning  I  said  that  we  are  in  favor  of  this  bUl  i 
mean  besides  the  housing  authority  of  Birmingham  all  ot  the  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals  that  interest  themselves  m  social, 

civic,  and  human  betterment.  ^.    ^    ^c   i 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  disagree  with  your  townsman  who  testihed 
here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ? 

Mr  deHoll.  As  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  Birmingham, 
while  I  have  not  contacted  them  on  this  particular  bill,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  favor  of  low-cost  housing  tor  those 
people  that  cannot  afford  it  now,  in  that  they  solicited  the  President 
of  the  United  States  last  year  to  secure  for  Birmingham  a  low-cost 
housing  project  for  white  people.  i-  .-        •  i    j 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Birmingham  this  morning,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  deHoll.  I  did. 

Mr.  McGranery.  You  heard  him  say  that  there  was  no  need  tor  any 
low-cost  housing  program  in  Birmingham,  did  you? 

lilr.  deHoll.  I  did.  '  .  •  •    i 

Mr.  McGranery.  Then  he  is  wrong?  He  is  in  error,  in  your  judg- 
ment ? 

Mr.  deHoll.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you 

Mr.  McGranery.  But  he  is  in  error,  in  accordance  with  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  deHoll.  Yes,  sir.  . 

We  have  somewhat  of  a  different  picture  to  present  m  Birming- 
ham's case,  in  that  Birmingham  is  a  very  young  industrial  city.  It  is 
only  about  66  years  old.  It  was  chartered  in  1851.  It  is  a  city  of 
great  natural  beauty.  It  is  now  composed  of  some  11  or  12  munici- 
palities that  were  brought  together  in  1910  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature.  Each  of  those  municipalities  has  its  own  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, its  own  business  section,  its  own  residential  sections,  good  or 
bad.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  52  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
280,000  people,  38  percent  of  which  are  Negroes.  -r^       -,     ^ 

A  recent  survey  undertaken  by  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Health— the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Health  and  the  city  of  Bir- 
minghanrs  board  of  health 'being  the  same  thing— developed  that 
there  were  in  Birmingham  22  distinct  blighted  areas,  covering  SIT 
city  blocks.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  some  200  city  blocks  in 
which  some  3.000  families  live  that  way  in  small  groups  of  1  or  2, 
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but  the  survey  does  not  concern  itself  with  those  200  blocks.  It  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  817  blocks  which  comprise  the  said  22 
blighted  areas.  Of  these  blighted  areas,  9  of  them  are  white  and  13 
Negro. 

It  might  interest  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  gentlemen  just  how 
that  survey  was  originated  and  how  we  located  and  designated  those 
22  blighted  areas.  The  question  has  been  asked  here  several  times 
while  I  have  been  sitting  here  as  to  what  constitutes  a  slum.  Now, 
the  manner  in  which  this  survey  originated  might  throw  some  light 
on  that  subject. 

They  took  a  zoning  map  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  in  colors  about 
the  size  of  this  table.  Then  there  was  another  map  constructed  of 
identicallj^  the  same  size  of  very  thin,  transparent  paper,  on  which 
the  board  of  health  indicated  every  case  of  tuberculosis  within  the 
city.  That  was  laid  on  top  of  the  base  map.  Then  another  map  of 
the  same  kind  of  transparent  paper  was  put  on,  and  all  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  were  marked  in  dots  on  that  map,  and  so  on 
through  all  of  those  various  bad  conditions  that  existed  in  the  way 
of  disease,  in  the  way  of  conununity  toilets,  in  the  way  of  delinquen- 
cies, a  separate  map  being  constructed  for  each:  and  all  of  those  14 
or  15  various  maps  were  spread  over  this  base  map,  and  then,  after 
they  had  done  that,  when  you  looked  down  upon  that  map  you  could 
see  these  great  clusters  of  black  spots  coming  through  that  trans- 
parent paper,  and  those  areas  in  which  those  black  spots  were  thickest 
were  marked,  and  then  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  conducted 
through  money  furnished  by  the  W.  P.  A.,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Health,  to  find  out  just  exactly  what 
the  conditions  in  those  various  areas  were;  and  that  is  how  we 
arrived  at  the  fact  that  those  areas  were  blighted. 

Those  22  blighted  areas  are  817  city  blocks,  covering  an  area  of 
9  percent  of  the  total  city  area,  in  which  live  7,505  white  people  and 
52,493  Negroes.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Birmingham 
live  within  those  22  blighted  areas,  or  a  total  of  16,381  families  in 
all,  with  23,662  children. 

It  would  be  rather  remarkable  if  all  those  23,000  children  would 
remain  during  the  balance  of  their  lifetime  in  Birmingham;  but  if 
they  follow  the  usual  procedure,  they  will  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  going  to  take  with  them  the  influences  under  which 
they  were  born  and  bred. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  of  the  abnormally  located  houses  are 
within  these  22  blighted  areas ;  4,425  community  toilets,  or  85  percent 
of  all  of  the  community  toilets  in  Birmingham,  and  15,666  units,  are 
without  bathing  facilities  of  any  description ;  8,440  families  use  kero- 
sene for  light. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  made  a  suggestion  to  the  witness  off 
the  record.) 

Mr.  deHoll.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  survey  with  you,  which  has 
the  distinction  that  it  has  been  declared  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  all  of  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  deHoll.  No;  but  it  is  for  your  information,  because  it  is  the 
only  form  that  I  have  it  in ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  point  out 
to  you  one  element  of  the  situation,  it  is  the  necessity  for  housing 
that  exists  in  Birmingham. 
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Mr.  McGranery.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  need 
for  a  housing  bill ;  but  what  we  want  to  find  out  is  just  what  you  think 
about  the  present  bill  and  what  recommendations  you  could  make 

that  might  refer  to  the  bill.  ,  .       .      , 

Mr.  deHoll.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  m  that  connection 
that  I  would  like  to  stress,  now  speaking  practically  of  the  bill,  and 
that  is  that  we  have  in  Birmingham  a  shortage  right  now  of  some 
6,900  dwelling  units,  so,  on  the  question  of  demolition,  we  cannot  do 
it.    The  situation  is  bad  enough  without  abolishing  any  other  dwell- 

ing  units.  , , .       .  ^,         ^    r  .\ 

Now,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  require  the 
strengthening  of  building  codes  and  sanitary  laws,  which,  of  course, 
eventually  will  eliminate  the  slums.  , 

That  is  the  only  suggestion  that  I  can  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  Do  I  understand  that  what  you  suggest  is  that  when 
this  bill  is  passed  it  should  provide  that  before  an  allocation  is  made 
the  laws  of  the  city  should  be  made  to  conform  to  specific  structural 

and  sanitary  practices?  t.   -i-,-        xi,  x 

Mr.  deHoll.  That  is  right,  and  that  none  of  those  buildings  that 

exist  now  can  ever  be  built  again.  ^  .,      , 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  to  clear  out  any  of  the  slums 

that  you  have?  .       „^    ,  .  i   £ 

Mr.  deHoll.  We  cannot  do  it.    We  have  not  room  enough  for  our 

people  to  live  there  now.  .      ,       ,  ,        .•  •    .. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  do  not  believe  m  the  slum-reclamation  project, 

^Mr .^deHoll.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  understand  what 

you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  the  heart  and  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 

^^Mr.^^EHoLL.  They  should  be  eliminated,  that  is  true,  but  they 
should  be  eliminated  gradually.  ^   ,     ,        •  xi      -^      j 

(Statement  of  J.  C.  deHoll,  chairman  of  the  housing  authority  oi 
the  Birmingham  district,  as  follows:) 

SUPPLEMENTABY  STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  DKHoLL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSING 

Authority  of  the  Birmingham  District 

To  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  verbally  told  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  further  information  for  the 

record 

Delinquencies  in  the  22  blighted  areas  of  our  city  number  3  to  1  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  balance  of  the  city ;  petty  crimes  2  to  1 ;  50  percent  of  all 
the  major  crimes  committed  in  Birmingham  in  1935  were  traced  directly  to 
people  who  lived  in  those  blighted  areas.  In  that  year  there  were  392  major 
crimes  committed  in  our  city,  of  which  185  were  committed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  blighted  areas ;  county  hospital  patients  living  in  some  of  these  blighted 
areas  number  as  high  as  757  per  each  1,000  population ;  infant  mortality  is 
twice  as  high  in  the  blighted  areas  as  in  the  balance  of  the  city ;  illegitimate 
births  3  to  1  and  tuberculosis  2  to  1. 

The  total  revenues  derived  from  the  blighted  areas  amounted  to  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  city's  revenue  total,  or  $317,000.  For  law  enforcement  alone  the  city 
spent  $173,000 ;  for  public  health  the  city  spent  22  percent  more  per  capita  in  the 
blighted  areas  than  in  the  balance  of  the  city. 

For  all  municipal  services  the  city  spends  three  times  as  much  in  the  blighted 
areas  as  the  total  revenue  received  from  them;  total  revenues,  $317,000 — 
expenditures,  $1,104,000. 
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Including  money  spent  by  relief  agencies,  uncollected  taxes,  etc.,  we  have  this 
picture :  Total  revenues  received  from  the  blighted  areas,  $317,000 ;  total  ex- 
penditures of  $2,133,000,  or  a  net  loss  of  $1,816,000. 

On  a  per-capita  basis  we  find  this :  For  every  dollar  of  revenue  received  by 
the  city  of  Birmingham  from  the  blighted  areas  someone  has  to  spend  $3.48  to 
keep  them  going. 

The  most  pathetic  part  of  the  whole  situation  to  me  is  the  complete  lack  of 
privacy  for  growing  children  as,  for  example,  20  families  sharing  1  toilet 
between  them  and  1  water  spigot. 

We  have  an  increase  in  population  in  Birmingham  from  1930  to  1937  of» 
roughly,  32,000.  New  dwellings  provided  by  private  enterprise  during  that  same 
I)eriod  number  549.  The  Public  Works  Administration  Housing  Division  is  now 
buildiii.!?  544  dwelling  units  for  Negroes  to  be  completed  in  October.  The  city's 
contribution  in  this  matter  is:  (1)  Tax  exemption;  (2)  land  in  closing  streets 
and  alleys;  (3)  new  paving;  (4)  fire  hydrants  installed;  (5)  a  contribution  of 
$3,500  for  the  first  year  and  $2,500  annually  thereafter  for  equipment  and  main- 
tenance for  the  community  building. 

The  housing  shortage  in  Birmingham  is  6,950  dwelling  units,  to  which  must 
be  added  any  demolitions  between  1930  and  1937,  including  373  dwelling  units 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  P.  W.  A.  low-rent  housing  project. 

Even  in  the  depth  of  the  depression  there  was  a  housing  shortage  in  Birming- 
ham, the  number  of  vacant  dwelling  units  at  that  time  was  6,423,  and  the  extra 
famalies  sharing  the  homes  of  other  families  numbered  7,085. 

Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  rapid  demolition  of  existing  dwellings, 
bad  though  they  might  be,  is  inadvisable. 

We  would  ask  this  committee  not  to  make  the  rules  governing  local  contri- 
butions too  rigid;  doing  so,  a  great  number  of  cities,  including  ours,  will  be 
deprived  from  receiving  any  material  benefits  from  this  legislation.  It  would 
be  well  to  require  the  strengthening  of  existing  building  codes  and  sanitary- 
laws  to  prevent  repetition  of  what  now  confronts  us. 

Rents  are  naturally  increasing  and  justifiably  so.     But  they  may  continue  to 
increase  to  peaks  that  are  not  justified  as,  in  my  opinion,  private  enterprise 
cannot  and  will  not  reenter  this  field  until,  once  more  it  is  made  profitable. 
Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  deHoll. 

(At  this  point  there  was  a  roll  call,  and  the  hearing  was  recessed 
until  4  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnahan. 

STATEMENT    OF    FRANK    CARNAHAN,    SECRETARY,    NATIONAL 
LUMBER  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

All  right,  sir,  your  name  is  Frank  Carnahan,  and  you  are  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
representing  23,000  retail  dealers  throughout  the  Lf^nited  States, 
is  very  much  opposed  to  H.  R.  5033  in  its  present  form. 

Lender  the  guise  of  slum  clearance,  this  bill  provides  grants  and 
subsidies  to  encourage  the  building  of  what  is  termed  "low-rent 
housing."  It  encourages  and  subsidizes  the  construction  of  housing 
units  which  will  come  in  direct  competition  with  what  is  being  done 
by  the  building  industry  today.  For  the  past  3  years,  members  of 
our  association  have  been  building  thousands  of  homes  in  the  low- 
cost  range.  Homes  of  good  construction  and  quality  materials  have 
been  purchased  on  monthly  payments  of  $20  and  $25  per  month.  Our 
industry  has  made  a  tremendous  drive  to  promote  the  building  of 
these  low-cost  homes,  many  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  men 
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With  families  whose  income  has  been  $18  to  $20  a  week— mechanics, 
parage  men,  laborers,  etc.,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  be  thritty. 
Under  the  definition  of  low-rent  housing,  uncertainty  wil  be 
created  in  the  minds  of  people  who  may  be  considering  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  a  home,  as  to  whether  or  not  such  subsidy  would 
be  within  their  reach.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  housing  would  be 
extended  to  persons  who  do  not  actually  need  a  subsidy.  Under  the 
language  of  the  bill  I  think  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  families 
with  income  up  to  $1,500  could  qualify.  In  this  connection,  an 
income  of  $1,200  in  smaller  cities  permits  the  purchase  of  new  ac- 
commodations which  can  be  supplied  exclusively  by  private  enter- 
prise. Inasmuch  as  the  definition  of  those  who  would  qualify  under 
the  bill  is  so  indefinite,  many  people  able  to  purchase  their  homes 
in  the  ordinary  way  would  put  off  doing  so,  with  the  thought  that 
tliey  might  be  entitled  to  a  subsidized  home.  This  would  result  in 
retarding  the  present  building  program  being  carried  on  by  private 

enterprise.  i.   i     i        •  ^i      • 

To  our  amazement,  we  have  heard  experts  of  the  housing  authori- 
ties testify  before  your  committee  that  slum  dwellers  with  incomes 
under  $750  would  not  qualify  under  this  legislation.  If  I  recall  the 
testimony  correctly,  it  was  stated  that  the  class  bcAveen  $1,000  and 
$750  would  be  the  one  to  receive  benefits.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the 
very  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be  defeated  by  absolute^  no  relief 
being  given  to  those  in  the  very  lowest  income  group.  There  could 
be  no  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  very  lowest  income  group,  since  the  people  in  that  group 
could  not  possibly  be  able  to  buy  a  home  or  pay  more  than  a  meager 
rental.  But  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation  will  go  to  wage  earners  in  the  group  earning  ben 
tween  $1,000  and  $750  you  are  coming  dangerously  close  to  direct 
competition  with  private  industry,  which  can  demonstrate  to  you 
that  it  can  and  is  today  building  low-cost  houses  for  wage  earners  in 

this  group.  ,    .,  T         J.  1 

The  bill  makes  special  provisions  for  the  building  of  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Have  we  not  had  enough  experience  in  Government- 
built  demonstration  projects?  And  what  have  these  demonstration 
projects  shown?  Simply  that  with  an  outlay  of  huge  sums  of 
money  nice  dwellings  can  be  built— but  not  for  people  m  the  lowest - 
income  group.  The  building  industry  has  had  difficulties  practically 
everywhere  one  of  these  demonstration  projects  has  been  started. 
Whenever  it  is  rumored  that  the  Government  is  going  into  a  certain 
community  and  build  demonstration  houses  for  citizens  who  have 
been  taught  to  expect  subsidies,  relief,  and  other  gratuities  from 
the  United  States  Government,  these  people  become  hesitant  if  they 
have  been  planning  on  purchasing  their  own  homes,  waiting  to  see 
what  they  might  be  able  to  get  from  the  Government.  We  have  had 
numerous  reports  from  our  dealers  who  have  been  working  on  pros- 
pects for  homes,  who  have  stated  that  the  prospects  canceled  their 
order,  saying  that  they  were  going  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment did.  In  other  cases  where  the  project  was  set  up  as  a  relief 
project  supposedly  to  aid  unemployment,  we  have  known  of  contract 
tors  in  charge  going  to  actual  private  building  projects  and  taking 
men  away  from  those!  jobs.  In  some  localities  today  our  dealers 
report  that  all  the  carpenters,  contractors,  and  so  forth,  are  busy. 
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These  new  projects  would  necessarily  attract  laborers  from  private 
construction  work. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  additional  housing  authority  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  already  injected  itself  into  the  housing  field 
through  at  least  35  different  Federal  housing  agencies,  and  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  activities  of  the  Government  in  housing  has 
caused  untold  confusion  in  the  building  industry.  This  bill  will  im- 
pose upon  the  proposed  housing  authority  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
avoid  mistakes  against  which  the  bill  provides  insufficient  safe- 
guards. 

If  we  must  have  a  Federal  slum  clearance  bill,  the  legislation 
should  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  provide  for  actual  slum 
clearance  and  reclamation — actual  elimination  of  the  present  indecent 
housing.  Even  so  safeguarded,  the  benefits  of  the  bill  will  be  con- 
fined principally  to  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  those  located  in 
the  rural  communities  must  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  for  which 
their  sections  would  receive  no  benefits.  It  would  possibly  be  desir- 
able for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  for  all  of  our  people  in  the  working  classes,  but  it 
would  bankrupt  the  Government  if  it  attempted  to  do  this  for  all 
citizens  in  the  lower  income  group. 

As  I  have  said,  our  organization,  representing  23,000  retail  lumber 
dealers  throughout  the  country,  is  in  the  housing  business,  building 
houses  through  contractors,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  them. 
We  are  opposed  very  much  to  this  bill  as  it  is  written  today.  If 
such  a  bill  is  written  we  would  like  to  have  one  on  the  order  of  the 
one  that  we  understand  is  coming  out  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  if  we  have  to  have  one? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  you  are  opposed  to 
this  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  we  are  opposed  to  this  venture  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Every  project  they  have  undertaken 
during  the  past  few  years  has  violently  interfered  with  our  busi- 
ness. It  has  hurt  our  prospects  in  getting  business,  getting  con- 
tracts to  build  houses,  and  it  has  also  resulted  in  workmen  going  from 
our  jobs  to  P.  W.  A.  jobs,  resulted  in  taking  men  off  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  are  to  have  legislation  you  would  like 
to  have  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  want  the  elimination  of  all  demonstration 
projects.  We  have  had  enough  experience  with  them  to  know  that 
they  are  very  harmful  to  us,  when  the  Federal  Government  goes 
into  a  locality  without  any  regard  to  the  local  conditions  and  builds 
projects  they  are  injurious  to  our  own  building  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  you  are  particularly 
opposed  to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  or  authorizes 
$25,000,000? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes ;  opposed  to  the  $25,00,000  for  slum-clearance 
demonstrations. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  has  been  eliminated  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  I  understand  that  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  prefer  the  Senate  bill  you 
mean  the  Senate  bill  as  amended? 
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Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  also  see  removed  from 
the  House  bill,  the  same  as  has  been  done  m  the  Senate,  the  limited 
dividend  corporations,  and  the  consumers'  housing  society  which 
would  be  set  up  in  the  local  communities  for  the  purpose  of  going 
into  competition  with  local  builders  in  their  activities. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  some  legislative  provision  put  in  there 
to  say  that  if  this  legislation  is  passed  it  will  apply  to  the  lowest;- 
income  group.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  testimony  here  to  the 
effect  that  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  are  only  going  to  people 
whose  incomes  were  between  $1,000  and  $750  a  year. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
our  association  has  been  conducting  a  small-home  program  through- 
out this  country,  and  they  have  spent  $15,000  putting  it  across  this 
year  out  of  our  association  funds.  We  are  building  thousands  of 
Iiomes  that  can  be  sold  to  individuals  in  this  country  who  are  making 
$18  to  $20  a  week,  and  we  are  selling  those  houses  on  payments  of 
$20  to  $25  a  month. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  mean  a  month? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  a  month.  Now  the  Government  comes  in 
here  and  is  talking  about  subsidies  to  go  into  this  house-building  busi- 
ness in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  which  we  are  now  solving. 
Take  right  out  here  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  we  built  low-cost  houses, 
financed  through  the  F.  H.  A.,  a  six  room  house  for  $3,900,  and  the 
payments  on  that  house  run  about  $28  a  month.  Certainly  anybody 
with  an  income  of  $125  a  month  could  buy  that  house  and  have  their 

own  home. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  and  what  type  of  house  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  have  a  picture  of  it  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  a  six-room  house,  a  beautiful  house,  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
materials  and  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  lot  cost  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  $525,  and  we  put  in  an  electric  refrigerator  and 
also  an  electric  range. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  And  we  spent  $50  for  shrubbery,  and  it  is  on  a 
lot  50  by  125  feet.  We  built  that  house  [indicating],  and  the  other 
two  houses  that  you  see  there  [indicating  on  photograph].  We  are 
building  today  1,534  similar  houses  all  over  this  country.  We  have 
those  houses  under  construction,  and  this  industry  is  putting  all  of 
its  time  and  effort  in  to  solve  that  housing  problem.  We  do  not 
have  a  serious  housing  problem  in  this  country,  perhaps  outside  of 
these  areas  within  the  cities,  Mr.  Steagall.  We  are  building  1,500  of 
them  on  a  program  in  which  we  are  engaged  right  now.  They  are 
houses  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $4,000. 

On  that  B  house  there  [indicating  on  photograph],  that  five-room 
bungalow,  the  average  cost  of  that  house  throughout  the  United 
States  in  300  cities  was  $3,150.  If  that  is  not  providing  low-cost 
housing,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  finance  your  houses  in  Birmingham  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  think  they  are  financed  through  the  F.  H.  A.  and 
the  local  banks.  Many  of  those  houses  have  been  rented.  They  have 
been  built  for  rental  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  For  the  houses? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  they  sold  for, 
but  tliat  was  the  average  of  the  houses  we  built.  The  average  houses 
in  some  300  cities— that  is,  those  B  houses— was  $3,165,  and  on  the  E 
houses  the  average  was  $3,850. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  frame  houses  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  they  are  all  frame  houses.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  might  say  that  the  structural-clay-products  industry  has  now 
(Altered  into  a  proposition  of  the  same  kind,  working  on  the  same 
program  throughout  the  United  States.  In  Detroit  some  of  our 
dealers  built  through  the  F.  H.  A.  whole  subdivisions  of  $3,500  units, 
and  those  subdivisions  have  already  been  sold.  If  you  go  into  these 
cities  and  allow  these  people  to  come  in  there  and  go  into  direct  com- 
petition with  what  we  are  doing  in  building  those  small  houses,  it 
will  hurt  our  business  and  our  whole  program.  You  must  confine 
this  legislation  to  those  people  whose  incomes  are  below  $900. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Government  go  in  there,  compete  with 
you,  and  do  a  better  job  than  you  can,  build  better  houses  for  less 

money? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No  ;  they  cannot.  That  has  been  demonstrated  all 
over  the  country,  has  it  not?  Here  is  a  beautiful  six-room  house  for 
$3,900. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  tried  it  out  under  this  plan.  I  am 
wondering  if  their  program  is  more  extensive,  or  whether  they  can 
put  you  out  of  business  in  competition.  I  am  wondering  about  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  If  it  is  more  extensive  and  they  subsidize  it ;  yes, 
sir.  I  mean  if  it  develops  into  a  pure  100-percent  grant,  they  can  put 
us  out  of  business. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  a  long  time.  You  know  we 
came  down  here  and  asked  you  to  pass  the  national  housing  bill.  Ever 
since  that  F.  H.  A.  plan  has  been  going  on,  we  have  been  making  a 
success  out  of  this  housing  program,  although  we  have  had  difficulty 
at  times  on  account  of  financing.  The  man  with  an  $18-a-week  income 
has  been  having  difficulty  to  get  his  first  payment.  At  times  we  would 
arrange  a  loan,  and  he  would  pay  $100  down,  and  then  we  would  build 
him  a  house  under  a  $2,000  contract,  which  would  only  cost  him  $18 
a  month.  You  remember  title  I,  where  they  could  borrow  $2,000  and 
finance  a  house  under  that  provision.  This  next  year,  on  this  same 
program,  we  are  going  to  spend  $25,000  to  educate  the  dealers  through- 
out the  country  to  go  out  and  concentrate  on  this  80  percent.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  prospects  today  are  those  for  building  houses  for  les^ 
than  $4,000.  That  is  our  business;  we  know  it;  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  houses  we  are  building. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Does  the  propaganda  with  reference  to  Federal 
housing  or  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  going  ahead  with  pro- 
posed legislation  like  this,  and  the  general  discussions  that  are  taking 
place,  does  that  have  a  deterring  effect  on  those  who  might  want  to 
build  houses  or  purchase  houses  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  liad  that  right  in  my  statement,  but  the  chair- 
man asked  me  not  to  go  into  it  in  detail.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
nice  prospects  who  lost  interest  or  even  canceled  orders  on  account  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  In  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta  that  happened 
where  these  P.  W.  A.  projects  have  been  built.    We  have  had  actual 
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cases  where  the  P.  W.  A.  contractors  have  come  over  and  offered  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  working  on  those  houses  better  money  and 
better  conditions  to  go  over  and  work  on  this  relief  work. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Does  your  organization,  generally,  object  to  a  slum- 
clearance  project  being  put  through  for  people  with  incomes  of  $400 

a  year?  ^^    ^      .^^^  . 

*Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  we  do  not  object  to  that.  Under  $900  income 
we  do  not  object.  If  you  go  into  the  heart  of  New  York  City  and 
tear  down  some  of  those  slums,  we  cannot  build  new  houses  in  the 
center  of  New  York  City  for  the  prices  I  have  mentioned ;  but  if  you 
go  out  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  and  build  houses  there, 
there  is  your  direct  competition  with  the  houses  we  build. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Take  a  town  of  100,000  people  that  has  developed 
mostly  within  the  last  20  years  through  industrial  growth,  like  the 
city  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Where  there  are  no  slum  areas  in  the  city,  but 
where  the  first  ward  is  made  up  of  detached  houses  entirely  with  sun- 
shine, and  a  lawn,  and  where  the  floors  are  rough,  the  doors  are  rough, 
and  the  windows  are  rough,  where  you  can  go  in  and  rehabilitate  that 
property  for  a  reasonable  price.  If  the  Government  does  it,  it 
directly  competes  with  you,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No,  sir;  if  they  do  that  they  will  use  our  mate- 
rials, and  that  would  be  all  right  with  us,  if  you  want  to  do  it.  That 
is  what  we  asked  you  to  do  under  title  I,  and  Congress  was  willing 
to  do  it.  Now,  here  is  a  bill  involving  $700,000,000.  We  had  under 
title  I  a  program  which  had  been  done  with  a  loss  to  the  Government 
of  $6,000,000  on  $500,000,000  worth  of  repair  work  throughout  the 
country.  We  put  it  up  to  the  administration  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram, but  the  administration  said,  "We  have  to  balance  the  Budget, 
and  we  have  to  do  something  about  this  $6,000,000",  which  was  the 
cost  to  the  Government  on  a  $500,000,000  program.  Now,  they  come 
out  with  a  $700,000,000  program.  That  is  what  we  were  doing  under 
title  I,  remodeling  these  homes.  They  would  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  the  money,  and  the  Government  would  insure  them  for  10 

percent.  . 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  handled  ]ust  that 
way  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenant,  the  purchaser,  the  bank,  the 
retail  lumbermen,  and  the  supply  men,  too. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  is  about  all  of  our  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  just  simply  ask  you  to  draft  this  legislation  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  our  private  building  program,  which  is  solving  this 
problem.  Within  the  next  2  years  you  will  see  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  homes  built  in  this  class  throughout  the  country,  which 
I  said  to  you  we  can  sell  for  $18  or  $20  a  month  with  this  industry 
and  the  other  industries  taking  it  up.  This  thing  started  last  Janu- 
ary when  we  introduced  an  educational  program.  They  are  building 
them  in  Birmingham  and  in  Illinois,  230  of  them;  they  have  2  at 
Saginaw,  and  over  the  whole  State  of  Michigan  and  in  Detroit  they 
have  built  subdivisions,  and  also  up  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McGranery.  How  many  does  your  organization  propose  to 
build  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Our  organization  as 
an  organization  is  not  building  these  houses.     Our  organization  is 
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the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association.  The  individual 
retail  lumber  dealer  is  the  man  that  sells  the  lumber  to  the  contractor 
to  build  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  type  of  home  that  is  being 
built  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  sells  for  upward  of  $7,500? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes ;  some  houses  sell  for  that ;  but  not  the  houses 
we  are  building. 

Mr.  McGranery.  No;  not  some  of  them;  but  is  it  not  true  that 
that  IS  the  only  type  of  building  going  on  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  we  are  building  these  demonstration  projects 
up  there  in  Philadelphia.     I  have  them  right  here  on  my  list. 

Mr.  McGranery.  How  many  homes  are  you  building? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  that  information  and 
tell  you  just  where  the  projects  are. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Of  course,  we  cannot  take  a  $2,500  house  or  a 
$3,500  house  and  put  it  on  a  $2,000  lot.  When  we  build  these  houses 
we  have  to  go  out  from  the  city,  like  we  did  in  Bethesda,  and  find  a 
lot  that  will  come  down  to  the  vadue  of  the  house  which  we  are 
putting  on  it,  where  we  can  get  our  total  down  to  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  McGranery.  But  if  your  builders  select  these  sites  on  which 
the  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  they  select  sites  where  the  lot  is  sold 
for  $2,000,  that  property  is  naturally  going  to  cost  the  purchaser 
$7,500. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  When  you  are  considering  that  you  must  dis- 
tinguish between  a  regular  builder  and  a  retail  lumber  builder-con- 
tractor. The  regular  builder  builds  a  house,  you  know,  without 
intending  to  take  care  of  any  certain  class  of  people  in  that  house. 
He  builds  that  house  intending  to  make  as  big  a  profit  as  he  can. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  the  only  kind  we  have  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  want  to  give  you  this  [indicating  photograph] 
to  show  you  the  type  of  houses  we  are  building  for  that  money. 
That  includes  everything,  the  land  and  everything  complete.  There 
is  a  six-room  house  they  built  out  here  in  Bethesda. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  are  these,  frame  houses? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  frame  houses. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Can  you  do  that  under  the  city  ordinances  in  the 
large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  not  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  We  have  to  go 
out  in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  would  a  house  of  brick  construction  cost? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  The  clay-products  industry  is  doing  the  same 
thing.     At  the  present  time  they  are  working  out  a  program  on  that. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  here  when  you  began 
your  testimony,  and  I  am  asking  you,  not  with  the  idea  of  having 
you  repeat  it,  but  I  gather  from  the  few  minutes  I  have  been  here 
that  you  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  unless  it  can  be  applied  as  to  Senate  bill  is 
now  on  the  docket  over  there,  to  limit  this  bill  to  construction  of 
$4,000  a  unit,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  very  lowest-income  group. 
These  people  testifying  for  the  bill  admitted  here  yesterday  that 
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this  legislation  would  be  only  available  to  people  having  incomes  of 
some  $750  a  year  to  $1,000  a  year.  When  you  get  up  there  you  are 
getting  up  into  the  class  of  people  that  are  earning  $75,  $80,  and  $90 
a  month;  and  when  you  do,  that  is  the  kind  of  business  we  are  doing 
right  now,  building  houses  for  people  of  that  class. 

Mr.  McKeough.  These  are  all  individual  homes? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  your  judgment  this  scheme  is  a  practical  one? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes.  That  is  private  industry,  and  it  is  not  cost- 
ing the  Government  a  cent. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  appreciate  that.  That  is  where  you  build  to  sell 
them.    I  think  you  said  there  were  two-hundred-and-sixty-odd  in 

the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  How  many  of  those  are  within  the  city  limits  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  will  see  if  I  have  got  my  list  here.  I  will  read 
you  here  some  of  the  answers  we  have  received  from  some  of  the 
builders  (reading) : 

We  are  sponsoring  3  of  these  houses,  or  rather  we  are  sponsoring  an  addition 
of  50  lots  and  are  putting  up  these  3  houses  and  as  quick  as  they  sell  we  will 
build  more. 

We  have  115  lots.  We  are  selling  lots  and  are  also  starting  out  by  construct- 
ing 2  houses  and  we  anticipate  at  least  15  more  will  be  constructed  by  those 
to  whom  we  sell  lots. 

We  expect  to  build  three  or  four  starting  on  one  of  them  the  first  part  of 

next  week. 

We  have  several  houses  now  in  course  of  construction  and  at  present  time 

are  working  on  your  plan  B. 

At  present  we  have  at  least  15  good  prosi)ects  for  homes  in  this  subdivision 
which  we  plan  on  working  up  into  orders  for  our  local  contractors. 

We  have  participated  in  the  small-home  campaign  to  the  extent  of  three 
houses  under  construction  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  building  B  in  cooperation  with  local  contractors.  We  also  have  an- 
other contractor  building  E. 

Although  we  have  not  as  yet  erected  any  houses  strictly  on  this  plan,  we  have 
two  model  homes  featured  on  this  small-house  plan. 

We  are  glad  to  work  with  the  national  plan  on  small  houses  and  are  building 
four  houses  at  this  time.    Cost  between  $2,500  and  $3,000. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  exterior  design,  but  the 
house  will  represent  a  type  which  can  be  built  for  about  $3,250. 

One  of  the  local  contractors  has  built  two  of  this  type  houses  and  will  have 
them  completed  and  ready  to  show  and  sell  within  the  next  2  weeks.  Another 
contractor  is  planning  to  build  at  least  two  and  perhaps  more  of  these  houses. 

Mr.  McKj:ough.  I  know,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  am  going  to  get  it  in  just  a  minute.  I  have  got  it 
right  here. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  houses, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  witness,  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  proposed 
legislation  in  such  a  place  as  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Well,  we  started  this  program  in  January,  and 
we  have  thousands  of  these  houses  under  construction  right  now. 
We  spent  $15,000  to  educate  our  builders  to  go  into  it,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  serving  this  $4,000  class. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  program. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  And  we  will  continue  that  next  year. 

Mr.  McKeough.  How  many  of  these  houses  that  were  built  out  of 
the  263  mentioned  in  your  testimony  were  built  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago?    Can  you  answer  that  question? 
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Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  I  cannot;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  many  are 
being -built  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  McKeough.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation as  it  affects  the  population  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  understand,  and  I  would  like  to. develop  this, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McKeough.  The  Government  has  been  experimenting  in  this 
direction  for  4  years. 

Mr.  Carnahax.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  and  every  time  they  ex- 
periment it  has  been  a  loss  to  us,  it  has  cost  us  money. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Why? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Because  they  come  into  our  territory  and  take 
prospects  for  houses  away  from  us,  and  because  they  come  in  there 
and  confuse  the  public  as  to  what  they  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
homes.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  right  now  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  might  otherwise  have  built  their  own  homes,  but  they  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  subsidized  Government 
program? 

Mr.  McKeough.  That  may  be,  but,  frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
why  your  organization,  which  is  a  lumber  organization,  is  opposed 
to  construction  of  houses,  whether  it  is  done  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  want  to  do  the  construction. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  do  not  want  to  sell  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  sell  the  lumber  to  a  contractor  who  builds  the 
houses.  It  seems  strange  that  we  would  come  down  here  and  op- 
pose this  program,  but  it  is  because  it  is  upsetting  the  whole  building 
industry. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Do  you  say  that  the  Government's  program  is  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  building  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Carnahan., No;  I  do  not.  I  say  the  depression  is  the  cause 
of  it. 

Mr.  McKeough.'  Am  I  to  interpret  from  your  statement  that  it 
has  upset  the  whole  program? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  To  this  extent,  that  this  building  boom  has  only 
come  on  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  building  houses  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Was  not  the  F.  H.  A.  of  some  assistance  to  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  wonderful  assistance. 

Mr.  McKeough.  So  that  the  Government,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  F.  H.  A.  has  not  upset  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  so  told  the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.     I  am  sorry  you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  you  are 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeough.  If  lumber  is  used  in  building  construction,  why 
should  you  be  opposed  to  that  because  the  Government  performs  it 
as  opposed  to  private  contractors  building  structures  in  connection 
with  Government  activities? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  They  take  men  off  of  jobs  we  have  started,  and 
that  means  considerable  when  we  are  working  on  a  job  and  cannot 
complete  it. 
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Mr.  McKeough.  Is  that  not  all  a  matter  of  education,  except  the 
point  that  they  have  taken  employees  away  from  your  individual 
activities  and  put  them  on  their  comprehensive  program? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  A  matter  of  education? 

Mr.  McKeough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  education  so  that  people 
will  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  McKeough.  So  do  I.  Wliat  is  your  attitude  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  hour-and-wage  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Our  people  have  not  taken  any  stand  on  it  at  all. 
The  retail  lumber  dealers  pay  wages  that  are  far  in  advance  of  any 
minimum  set  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  there  any  additional  cost  by  reason  of  the 
Government's  activity  in  connection  with  construction  work  that  has 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  here  the  other  day  when  he  said  that  they  made  up  their 
budget  in  November  or  December  of  1936  for  the  calendar  year  1937, 
and  that  when  they  got  into  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1937 
they  found  that  their  estimates  were  from  20  to  25  percent  lower 
than  the  actual  bids  in  connection  with  the  material  prices  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Has  there  been  that  much  increase  in  the  price 
of  lumber  and  commodities? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  There  has  been  a  heavy  increase  this  spring  in 
most  every  building-material  cost. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Was  that  because  of  the  comprehensive  program 
of  building  going  on  and  the  great  demand  for  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  It  was  mostly  due  to  the  strike  situation  and 
labor  trouble. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  lumber  be  confined  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  price  of  labor 
due  to  labor  trouble?  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  labor,  did  you  confine  the  increase  to  10  per- 
cent ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  do  not  control  prices  in  our  industry.  Take 
lumber  that  comes  here  from  the  west  coast,  for  instance.  We  had 
this  labor  situation,  the  strike  out  there  on  the  west  coast  last  winter. 
We  handle  from  the  west  coast  into  the  eastern  market,  which  is 
back  hauled  clear  back  to  New  York  and  Ohio,  15  million  feet  of 
lumber  a  month.  On  account  of  the  maritime  strike  out  there  that 
15  million  feet  of  lumber  stopped  coming  in.  It  was  entirely  out 
of  this  market.  We  have  a  boat  rate  around  there  of  35  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  is  back  hauled  from  the  east  coast  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  it  is  back  hauled  from  the  east  coast.  The 
rail  rate  from  out  there  is  78  cents.  When  shipment  was  suspended 
on  account  of  the  maritime  strike,  we  naturally  had  to  ship  that 
lumber  entirely  by  rail,  and  that  forced  the  price  of  lumber  up  $8 
a  thousand. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  would  not  charge  that  to  the  present  program, 

would  you? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No  ;  I  am  not  charging  anybody  with  anything.  I 
say  that  is  the  condition  that  caused  it.  It  was  not  exactly  labor  but 
it  was  labor  troubjie  that  caused  the  maritime  strike. 
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Mr.  McKeouoh.  And  you,  of  course,  are  very  vitally  concerned, 
which  is  in  the  record,  with  the  program  of  the  present  national 
administration  with  relation  to  housing  as  upsetting  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes ;  it  has  caused  cancelations  of  orders  and  pre- 
vented us  from  getting  orders  we  could  get. 

Mr.  McKbough.  If  you  can  contribute  at  least  to  this  very  humble 
member  of  the  committee  an  explanation  that  would  justify  your 
conclusion,  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  cannot  reconcile  your  statement 
with  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  have  tried  to  explain  them. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  spoke  about  lumber  coming  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  then  being  back-hauled  from  the  East.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  whether  you  have  confined  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  lumber  to  the  labor  increase  due  to  the  strike  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  In  retail  lumber  we  have  a  mark-up.  That  mark- 
up is,  say,  generally  331/^  percent  as  an  average  proposition,  but  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  delivered  price  of  that  lumber  many 
of  our  dealers  were  forced  to  take  much  lower  mark-ups,  even  as  low 
as  10  percent,  because  the  market  would  not  absorb  the  lumber  at  that 
high  price.  In  other  words,  a  lumber  yard  in  order  to  be  a  success 
has  got  to  adopt  a  certain  mark-up  in  order  to  meet  overhead  and 
labor  charges ;  30  percent  would  be  about  as  low  a  conservative  mark- 
up as  we  could  make. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Is  this  increase  in  the  lumber  side  of  construction 
work  unusual  as  compared  with  other  commodities  that  go  into  home 
construction? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes ;  on  account  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Now  that  the  strike  is  over,  has  there  been  any 
adjustment  back? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes;  prices  are  lower. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Limiber  that  was  selling  for  $30  a  thousand  is  now 
selling  for  $23.50  in  metropolitan  New  York. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Would  you  please  amplify  the  statement  that  as 
the  result  of  the  Government's  operations  some  of  your  jobs  were  inter- 
fered with  because  of  the  men  leaving  your  jobs  to  go  to  P.  W.  A. 
construction  jobs? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  How  it  hurt  us  ? 

Mr.  McKeough.  Yes ;  you  said  the  Government's  activities  in  house 
building  had  interfered  to  the  point  where  some  of  your  workmen  on 
your  private  jobs  left  your  jobs  and  went  to  the  Government  jobs? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  was  the  reason  for  that?  Were  you  paying 
the  going  rate  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  do  not  know  what  the  wages  were,  but  I  do  know 
this ;  That  on  the  basis  of  charges  we  made  the  Government  send  a 
man  out  to  Cincinnati  to  investigate.  It  was  investigated  and  they 
admitted  it  and  said  it  would  not  be  done  again. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Did  their  investigation  develop  the  cause  for 
the  men  leaving? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  You  mean  why  they  went  with  the  W  P  A  * 
Mr.  McKeough.  Is  it  W.  P.  A.  ? 
Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  P.  W.  A. 
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Mr.  McKeough.  Did  you  investigate  to  find  out  through  your 
dealers  their  reason,  why  they  left  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  They  did  not  leave  the  dealer.  They  left  the 
contractor. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Well,  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  did  the  contractor  offer  as  an  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  He  said  they  came  over  there  and  offered  the  men 
a  better  proposition  to  go  on  the  P.  W.  A. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Was  not  the  P.  W.  A.  obligated  under  the  law 
to  follow  the  law  and  pay  the  going  rate  of  pay  to  mechanics  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  They  were. 

i*tr.  McKeough.  It  would  not  be  possible  that  the  private  con- 
tractor might  have  asked  for  a  kick-back  from  the  mechanic? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  do  not  know ;  we  do  know  that  it  happened. 

Mr.  McKeough.  It  has  happened,  though  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  do  know  we  have  had  orders  canceled.  We  so 
understood.     They  told  us. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that,  in  your  judo-- 
ment,  and  in  your  wide  experience  that  you  know  that  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  orders  have  been  canceled  ? 

Mr  McKeough.  No  ;  that  a  kick-back  was  taken,  and  that  might 
have  been  the  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  know  the  case  was  investigated  in  Washington 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  do  know  the  P.  W.  A.  investigated  it  in  cer- 
tain instances  and  prosecuted  some  of  the  contractors  as  a  result 
of  their  findings  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  understood  thatone  of  your  real  objections 
to  the  Government  entering  this  field  was  because  of  the  tremendous 
waste  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Do  you  mean  waste  of 
lumber  or  material  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  I  am  referring  to  what  was  said  by  Senator 
Byrd  the  other  day.  *^ 

Mr.  McGranery.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  He  said  there  has  been  tremendous  waste  on  these 
projects,  and  that  liis  investigation  disclosed  that,  and  that  is  the 
reason. 

Mr  McGranery.  Your  statement  is  confined  to  merely  what  Sen- 
ator  ±Jyrd  said,  and  not  your  own  knowledge? 

^^*  ^P^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  investigation  of  it 

Mr.  McGranery^  So,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been 
any  waste  on  the  Government  projects  or  not? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Except  what  is  common  knowledge  in  the  news 
papers  and  from  investigations  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGranery.  But  not  of  your  own  knowledo-e? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  we  never  made  any  investigation  of  it. 

Mr.  Crawtord.  Would  you  say  that  a  hundred  or  thousands  of 
people  are  hesitating  today  and  not  buying  a  home  or  building  a 
home  because  of  this  housing  program  that  is  being  talked  about  ia 
Government  circles  and  legislative  halls? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  that  far. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  How  many  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  to  answer. 
There  may  be  lots  of  people  contemplating  buying  or  building  a 
home  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Crawford.  This  general  Government  program  causes  people 
to  hesitate  in  building  a  home,  and  causes  people  to  hesitate  in  buy- 
ing a  home.     Therefore  it  interferes  with  the  building  industry  ? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  To  what  extent  does  it  interfere,  with  40,  50,  a 
hundred,  or  10,000  people? 

Mr.  Carnahan.  We  do  not  know  how  many  people  are  contem- 
plating building  or  buying  homes.  We  do  know  from  our  experience, 
and  we  have  had  reports  from  all  over  this  country,  that  contracts 
have  been  canceled,  and  that  people  who  were  interested  in  building 
homes  have  lost  interest. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  might  say  to  you,  and  for  the  benefit  of  this 
gentleman  further,  that  I  had  a  site  selected  in  this  town  on  which 
to  build  a  high-grade  home  for  my  own  use,  and  when  I  got  to 
thinking  of  this  situation,  I  canceled  the  arrangements  to  purchase 
the  lot  and  the  contract  for  the  building,  and  it  caused  me  to  desist 
from  employing  men  in  the  building  of  a  building  in  which  to  live 
myself,  and  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  my 
friends  who  did  likewise  in  different  cities,  in  the  cities  of  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  Saginaw,  Detroit,  and  Washington.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  want  to  buck  up  against  sit-down  strikers,  and  have  a  build- 
ing partly  completed,  one-half  completed,  or  one-third  completed, 
and  have  it  left  on  my  hands  with  all  of  these  disturbances  that 
are  going  on.  So,  I  think  your  building  program  has  been  inter- 
fered with  by  scores  of  things  in  which  the  Government  has  had 
a  part,  and  particularly  this  Government  program. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But  not  because  the  Government  indicated  it  was 
creating  a  building  program. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  because  if  the  Government  engages  on  a 
building  program  any  house  I  build  will  be  depreciated  by  reason  of 
the  Government  entering  into  private  enterprise  and  competing 
with  me. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Then,  do  I  understand  your  attitude  is  that  in 
the  event  this  bill  becomes  law  and  a  start  is  made  in  that  direction 
that  no  more  private  building  will  go  on,  or,  at  least,  it  will  be 
seriously  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  it  will  be  seriously  interfered  with,  from  my 
knowledge  of  activities  that  I  am  acquainted  with  myself. 

Mr.  McKeough.  In  view  of  your  experience,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Government  going  along  in  the  last  four  years  with  this  slum  clear- 
ance proposition,  would  you  say  because  of  this  those  that  otherwise 
might  have  built  a  home  did  not  build  one  because  the  Government 
was  building  them  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  proposed  Government - 
housing  program  we  would  have  had  scores  of  homes  built  today 
and  under  construction  that  are  not  being  built,  because  when  the 
Government  starts  doing  things  it  causes  a  man  that  has  any  sense 
at  all  to  hesitate  when  the  Government  goes  into  that  same  field. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  here  that  my  mind  is  very  definitely 
made  up.    I  am  in  favor  of  a  strictly  slum-clearance  proposition  for 
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homes  to  be  provided  for  people  with  incomes  under  $700  a  year, 
and  I  think  when  you  go  above  $700  a  year  you  interfere  with  this 
man's  business. 

Mr.  McKeough.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  home  you  contemplated 
building  here  was  going  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  proposed  slum 
clearance  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  certainly  do  when  the  Government 

Mr.  McKeough.  What  did  you  consider  paying  for  the  home  on 
which  you  had  gotten  estimates;  what  was  the  contemplated  cost? 
Was  it  anything  like  $1,000? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Now  you  are  getting  into  my  personal  affairs,  and 
I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But  you  would  not  trade  anything  that  we  con- 
template constructing  under  this  measure  for  the  one  that  you  had 
in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  would  like  to  trade  the  home  I  have  in  mind  for 
some  of  these  that  cost  $16,000  to  $24,000. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But  one  you  could  not  move  to  the  location  you 
selected  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  I  would  not  want  it  in  New  York  City.  I 
would  want  it  in  Washington.  I  am  experienced  in  trading,  and  I 
understand  you  are  quite  a  horse  trader  yourself. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  have  never  traded  horses. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  have  traded  the  equivalent.  You  know  when 
you  get  into  the  security  field  or  industrial  field  where  stocks  and* 
bonds  are  involved,  and  the  Government  is  sitting  on  one  side  dealing 
in  the  commodity  or  in  similar  stocks  and  bonds  every  investor  is 
going  to  hesitate.  Today  I  might  own  a  house  worth  $10,000,  and  2 
months  from  now  I  may  have  to  come  down  to  a  house  that  would 
not  cost  over  $2,000.  I  saw  too  many  of  my  friends  wiped  out  finan- 
cially during  the  last  6  or  7  years.  I  know  what  it  means  to  go  from 
a  $25,000  or  $30,000  home  down  to  a  $1,500  or  a  $2,500  home.  I  know 
what  it  means,  too,  when  the  Government  starts  building  homes, 
detached  or  otherwise,  into  which  people  can  move  and  live  for 
$1,000  or  $1,500.  When  it  does  that  it  sets  up  competition  with  my 
home,  whether  it  costs  $2,500  or  $25,000. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  do  not  recall  in  all  our  deliberations  on  this 
bill  that  there  was  any  question  raised  about  the  $10,000  income  which 
I  think  is  the  salary  that  Congressmen  get. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  but  what  assurance  can  you  give  me  that 
my  mcome  will  be  $10,000  a  year  3  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  cannot  give  you  any  assurance,  but  if  you  are 
worried  because  of  the  contemplated  program  of  the  Government 
m  slum  clearance,  as  you  indicate  you  are 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  did  not  say  slum  clearance.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  distinctly. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Well,  home  clearance. 

^^*  ^^y^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^vor  o^  slum  clearance. 

Mr  McKeough.  Well,  home  construction.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  get  technical  about  the  language.  ^ 

Mr.  Crawford.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKeough.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is,  what  was 
your  concern  making  back  m  1933  when  there  was  not  any  building? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  In  1932  and  1933  I  had  the  most  prosperous  busi- 
ness, and  I  had  the  highest  prices  and  drew  the  highest  salary  during 
that  time,  and  my  income-tax  return  will  show  it. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  am  taking  your  word  for  it,  but  that  is  not 
typical ;  you  will  grant  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  asked  me  for  my  experience. 

Mr.  McKeough.  But  you  and  I  are  judging  this  not  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  individual  experience  as  Members  of  Congress,  but 
from  the  national  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  you  inquired  for  ray  individual  experience. 

Mr.  McKeough.  I  am  seeking  information  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  committee  in  its  report  to  Congress  and  the  country,  and  you 
have  injected  your  individual  experience  as  a  specific  part  of  a 
general  situation.    I  do  not  think  it  is  good  reasoning. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  not  think  this  conversation  might  well 
be  taken  up  in  executive  session  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  we  will  not  have 
enough  discussion  on  this  question  next  week.  Let  this  gentleman 
finish  his  statement,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  McGranery.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lady  here  from  Detroit  that  we  are 
asked  to  hear  briefly. 

Mr.  Granery.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  lady,  Miss  Josephine  Goman, 
is  director  of  the  Housing  Commission  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  not  present  to  you  and  the  committee 
her  statement,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it.  I  am  sorry  we  did 
not  have  opportunity  to  hear  her. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  JOSEPHINE   GOMAN,  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
DETROIT  HOUSING  COMMISSION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Miss  GoMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  De- 
troit and  other  industrial  areas  of  Michigan  are  facing  a  housing 
shortage  so  serious  that  the  normal  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
State  are  threatened,  as  well  as  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  cities  in  Michigan  affect  not  only 
those  who  live,  work,  and  own  property  in  the  cities,  but  they  affect 
the  rural  population  of  the  State  as  well.  The  economic  status  of  the 
rural  population  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  city  workers.  Anything  which  threatens  to  reduce,  impair 
or  impede  the  industrial  development  of  the  cities  threatens  also  the 
economic  security  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural,  dairy,  and  related 
pursuits. 

Lawrence  P.  Fisher,  vice  president  of  General  Motors,  made  a 
public  statement  in  the  council  chambers  in  Detroit  2  weeks  ago  that 
industries  would  have  to  move  out  of  Detroit  if  houses  could  not  be 
supplied  to  the  workers.  * 

For  the  last  4  months  eviction  notices  have  been  issued  by  the 
court  at  the  average  rate  of  about  100  per  day.  These  notices  have 
not  been,  in  the  main,  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  have  been  to  repossess  houses  occupied  by  large  families.  I 
have  some  front-page  newspaper  articles  from  all  three  Detroit 


papers  showing  families  living  in  emergency  shelters  under  the  most 
deplorable  conditions  of  congestion.  These  families  were  taken 
from  the  streets  and  given  shelter  by  the  city  because  they  could 
find  no  accommodations.  They  were  not  dependent  families.  They 
can  afford  to  pay  rent.  But  there  are  no  vacancies  available.  Land- 
lords will  not  rent  to  families  with  children  when  the  demand  of 
small  or  childless  families  is  greater  than  can  be  met. 

The  housing  shortage  which  exists  in  Detroit  today  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous or  unpredictable  condition.  It  has  developed  naturally  and 
was  expected.  Between  the  years  1932  and  1936,  inclusive,  more 
permits  for  demolition  of  family  units  were  issued  than  permits  for 
construction  of  such  units.  But  there  has  been  no  way  to  meet  or 
prepare  for  it.  Private  enterprise  was  cognizant  of  the  trend  but 
evidently  private  business  was  powerless  to  meet  it.  It  is  not  prof- 
itable to  build  houses  for  rent  in  Detroit.  It  is  not  profitable  to  build, 
houses  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  lower-income  group. 

Much  has  been  said  about  building  for  higher-income  groups  and 
making  houses  left  vacant  by  them  available  for  those  of  lower  in- 
come. This  is  known  as  the  filtering-up  process.  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  danger  to  private  ownership  in  such  a 
policy.  Unless  the  landlord  is  able  to  secure  a  rent  that  covers  taxes, 
maintenance,  and  a  reasonable  profit,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  retain 
interest  in  his  investment.  Tliese  families  can  pay  this  return  only 
by  resorting  to  congestion.  In  the  past  this  procedure  has  led  to 
growth  of  slum  areas,  nonpayments  on  mortgages  and  a  complete 
economic  cycle  that  followed  and  probable  influenced  our  business 
curves  from  prosperity  to  depression. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  victimiztition  of  private  owners  of  prop- 
erty in  this  way,  a  definite  movement  should  be  undertaken  to  house 
with  subsidy  those  whose  incomes  do  not  permit  them  to  pay  suf- 
ficient return  to  cover  necessary  expenditures.  These  families  are 
the  concern  of  government  because  they  create  conditions  which  are 
of  public  concern. 

Property  values  are  shifting  in  the  blighted  areas  because  of  the 
slum  threat.  Subsidy  housing  by  government  for  the  lower  income 
groups  is  nothing  new.  This  type  of  housing  has  always  been  sub- 
sidized. In  Detroit,  the  Detroit  Housing  Commission  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  a  slum  district  and  found  that  the  cost  of  city  services 
such  as  fire,  police,  and  health  protection  was  15  times  the  average 
cost  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  while  the  tax  delinquency  was  355  per- 
cent of  the  annual  anticipated  tax  revenue.  This  is  subsidy  with  a 
vengeance.  The  general  taxpayer  is  subsidizing  an  area  that  breeds 
disease  and  crime  and  poor  citizenship.  A  survey  of  this  same  area 
taken  3  weeks  ago  of  rents  charged  showed  that  the  average  per 
room  per  month  of  2,700  family  units  was  $7.50. 

The  housing  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  full  by  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  bill.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  define  and  limit  Gov- 
ernment activity  so  that  the  rest  of  the  problem  can  be  attacked  prac- 
tically and  realistically.  As  long  as  Government  activity  is  unde- 
fined private  initiative  has  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  en- 
croachment in  certain  fields  which  it  feels  private  business  might 
reasonably  enter.  Rapidly  shifting  real  estate  values  which  is 
costing  property  owners  and  municipalities  millions  of  dollars  can 
be  stabilized  by  direct  action  in  regard  to  slum  dwellings. 
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There  are  probably  many  aids  to  private  building  in  the  next 
lower  brackets  that  can  be  worked  out  if  the  Government  will  under- 
take the  responsibility  for  that  part  of  the  program  which  required 
definite  subsidy.  The  Governor  of  Michigan  has  offered  to  call  a 
special  session  devoted  to  the  housing  problems  of  the  State.  This 
cannot  be  productive  of  results  until  such  time  as  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  housing  program  is  undertaken,  until  such  time 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  met  that  part  of  the  problem  that 
the  State  and  municipalities  are  unable  to  meet  because  of  legal 
financial  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  one  other 
point.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  what  States 
and  communities  would  benefit  from  this  legislation.  In  particu- 
lar that  its  benefits  would  be  available  only  to  cities.  I  do  not 
understand  from  the  language  of  the  bill  that  any  such  distinction 
exists.  The  bill  states  that  financial  assistance  provided  would  be 
available  to  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  legislation  setting  up  housing  authorities  is  now 
limited  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  This  act  can  be  amended  at  any 
time  to  extend  this  power  to  cities  of  any  size  interested  or  to  all 
cities.  It  could  also  be  extended  to  counties  or  a  State  board.  I 
believe  the  benefits  of  this  bill  can  be  extended  to  meet  housing 
needs  w^herever  they  exist. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  woman  here  from 
New  York  who  tells  me  that  she  can  touch  on  one  phase  of  this 
matter  that  has  not  been  touched  on  before. 

The  Chairman.  Is  she  in  the  room  now  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ROSCOE  CONKLIN  BRUCE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  come  forward,  please,  and  give  your 
name  to  the  stenographer? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Mrs.  Roscoe  Conklin  Bruce,  209  West  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  as  representative  of  the  12,000,000 
American  citizens  who  are  in  the  lowest-income  bracket  of  our  group. 
My  experience  as  manager,  with  my  husband,  for  10  years,  of  the 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  Apartments  in  New  York  City,  has  helped 
me  to  formulate  some  ideas  as  to  the  problems  of  the  slum  dweller, 
and  of  the  cultural  benefits  which  come  from  good  housing.  As  you 
know,  the  Negro  is  in  the  lowest  wage  bracket.  They  have  attempted 
to  purchase  homes.  In  fact,  the  present-day  home  ownership  has 
been  rather  costly  for  the  Negro,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
home  ownership  is  a  concept  predicated  upon  moderately  high  earn- 
ing power  of  a  stable  nature,  and  the  Negroes,  restricted  as  they  are, 
not  only  to  certain  communities  in  the  municipality,  but  also  to  cer- 
tain jobs  in  that  municipality — and  we  find  that  true  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  certain  levels  in  those  jobs — are  unable  to  pay,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  what  is  known  as  the  economic  rent.  I  might 
say  here  also  that  on  the  same  basis  yellow  fever  in  the  steerage  does 
not  stay  there,  and  that  is  not  said  as  a  threat,  but  merely  as  a  w^arn- 
ing.    It  is  impossible  to  separate  Negroes,  segregate  them  in  a  cer- 
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tain  section,  and  not  have  the  whole  community  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  delinquency  and  lower  standards  which  are  there,  particularly 
the  lower  standards  of  living.  In  New  York  City  we  do  contribute 
more  than  our  share  to  the  problem  of  delinquency,  but  I  for  one 
believe  that  juvenile  delinquency,  in  most  instances,  is  merely  mis- 
directed play,  and  I  am  hoping  that,  in  the  final  consideration  of  this 
bill,  that  you  gentlemen  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  an  amendment 
from  this  side  of  the  Congress  stating  that  every  one  of  these  housing 
projects  must  be  something  more  than  a  dormitory,  a  mere  four- wall 
building,  barracklike,  but  you  must  have  included  within  that  pro- 
gram certain  welfare  activities. 

Our  experience  at  the  Dunbar,  unfortunately,  is  an  experience 
which  shows  how  limited  private  capital  is  in  carrying  on  a  housing 
program.  There  at  the  Dunbar,  with  the  interest  at  5i/^  percent  on 
an  original  valuation  of  $3,500,000,  that  project  which  started  out  as 
a  cooperative  project  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  tenants  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  those  apartments.  We  did  establish  a  great  many 
welfare  agencies  there,  like  supervised  playgrounds,  and  I  will  say 
here  that  in  all  of  the  precincts  there  in  New  York  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  that  delinquency  in  that  area,  not  only  in  the  Dunbar  Apart- 
ment, but  in  that  area,  decreased  more  than  25  percent  since  the 
maintenance  of  those  apartments.  A  very  interesting  map,  a  recre- 
ational and  delinquency  map,  was  made  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  on  that  map  it  was  shown  that  22  percent  of  all  the  children 
brought  before  the  Children's  Court  lived  half  a  mile  or  more  away 
from  a  playground,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  urge  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  rising  generation  that  there  be 
included  in  every  housing  program  recreational  facilities. 

]Mr.  McGranery.  Mrs.  Bruce,  in  your  experience  in  New  York  up 
there  in  the  Harlem  section,  have  you  found  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
dition as  rooming  houses  where  men  sleep  in  what  they  call  shifts? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  so. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Will  you  explain  to  this  committee  just  what 
they  mean  in  a  rooming  house  when  they  say  they  sleep  in  shifts? 

ivirs.  Bruce.  It  has  not  come  to  my  i>ersonal  observation,  but  from 
what  has  been  told  to  me  by  persons  who  came  to  the  Dunbar  Apart- 
ments, when  they  sleep  in  shifts  it  means  that  A,  for  instance,  occu- 
pies the  rooim  in  the  daytime,  and  B  occupies  the  room  at  night. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Both  of  them  are  employed,  and  both  of  them 
pay  for  the  rent  of  the  room? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes;  and  if  A  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  sick  in 
the  day  he  cannot  go  back  to  his  room. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  seen  rooms  rented  in  8-hour  shifts,  one  man 
would  sleep  in  it  8  hours,  and  he  rolled  out,  and  another  fellow 
rolled  in  for  8  hours. 

Mr.  Transue.  They  always  had  a  warm  bed. 

Mr.  McGranery.  But  is  there  a  condition  that  compels  these  men 
to  afford  this  luxury,  or  is  it  something  that  they  just  take  because 
they  want  it? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  No  ;  not  because  they  want  it. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Or  is  it  because  they  are  shiftless  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  No.  Whenever  there  are  restrictions  which  means 
that  a  certain  group  of  people,  through  economic  restrictions,  psy- 
chological, race  prejudice,  or  consciousness  of  kind,  the  desire  to  be 
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together,  whenever  you  have  such  restrictions  you  are  going  to  have 
conditions  which  are  not  conducive  to  good  citizenship,  and  Negroes 
in  New  York  City,  just  as  they  are  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  other 
places,  are  restricted,  in  the  main,  to  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
such  as  Harlem,  for  instance,  where  the  congestion  is  very  great. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  national  problem,  Mrs. 
Bruce  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  do. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Or  do  you  think  it  is  local? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  think  it  is  a  national  problem.  It  is  both,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  national  problem.  If  you  could  keep  these  people  within 
confines,  put  up  a  little  Chinese  Wall  around  them,  and  keep  them 
all  in  Harlem,  all  in  New  York  City,  or  New  York  State,  and  did 
not  have  the  children  wandering  all  over  the  country,  taking  their 
low  standards  of  living,  their  health  conditions,  their  conditions  of 
life  along  with  them,  you  might  say  it  is  a  local  problem,  but  those 
things  are  spreading  out  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  step  in  and  try  to 
remedy  those  conditions. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Now,  in  the  observations  you  have  made  you 
have  confined  them  strictly  to  colored.  Are  your  observations  of  the 
white  slums  the  same? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Well,  in  the  report  made  by  the  tenement  housing 
commission  through  the  6-year  period,  1919  through  1924,  they 
made  a  comparison  between  the  old  law  apartments  and  the  new,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  that  6-year  period  the  deaths  in  the  old-law 
apartments  averaged  44  per  thousand,  while  the  death  in  the  new- 
law  apartments  averaged  29  during  that  same  period. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  old-law  apartments  numbered  10 
per  thousand  and  in  the  new-law  only  6,  and  the  deaths  of  infants 
under  1  year  of  age  were  very  high.  You  know  the  old  saying  that 
you  can  kill  a  baby  as  easily  with  a  house  as  with  a  hatchet. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mrs.  Bruce,  may  I  ask  you  one  other  question: 
Could  a  project  be  carried  on,  a  program  in  Harlem,  for  $4,000  a 
unit,  speaking  of  a  family  unit  now  of  four  rooms  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  doubt  it,  unless  we  are  going  into  this  program  to 
build  another  slum.  That  might  be  possible  m  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  South  or  in  some  of  the  rural  communities,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  could  be  done  in  New  York  City,  where  the  cost  of  land  is  so 

Mr.  McGranery.  Exclusive  of  land.  In  New  York  City  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  tall  apartments,  taking  advantage  of  the  area, 
must  be  erected,  rather  than  small  individual  buildings,  for  the 
reason  that  the  land  is  scarce. 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes ;  and  you  have  to  spread  out  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  McGranery.  So,  your  cost  is  up  in  the  air  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  The  cost  of  construction  as  you  go  higher  in- 
creases; is  that  not  true? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  claimed  to  be  true,  and  wherever 
you  find  this  terrible  congestion  that  we  have  in  Harlem  you  have 
other  conditions,  not  only  the  ones  pointed  out  by  the  tenement  house 
commission,  but  you  have  those  conditions  in  Philadelphia.  In  ward 
44,  where  your  density  is  63  instead  of  the  ideal  35,  you  take  the 
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question  of  illegitimate  births,  and  in  ward  44,  where  your  density  is 
63 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  one  of  my  districts. 

Mrs.  Bruce.  In  ward  44  we  have  127  illegitimate  births  in  every 
one  thousand.  In  ward  7,  where  the  congestion  is  164  instead  of  63, 
you  have  200  illegitimate  births  out  of  a  thousand,  and  then  also  your 
incidence  of  pulmonary  complaints.  In  ward  44  it  is  230  per  100,000, 
and  in  ward  7,  where  you  have  a  164  density,  it  is  463  per  100,000, 
which  shows  that  the  incidence  of  morbidity  and  mortality  rises  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  your  police  reports 
from  ward  7  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  The  juvenile  delinquency  is  very  great. 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  is  the  greatest  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes,  and  that  is  also  true  in  Kiclimond,  Va.,  in  the 
famous  Jackson  ward,  where  the  density  is  very  great,  where  I  was 
about  to  say  the  homes — not  even  houses-^where  the  shacks  are  not 
fit  for  human  habitation.  They  are  not  fit  for  pigs.  The  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  that  Jackson  ward  is  198  in  every  thousand. 
There  is  so  much  density  they  really  hold  up  trafl&c.  They  say  only 
30  percent  of  the  population  is  colored,  and  yet  to  each  1.000  of 
juvenile  delinquents  there  are  826  Negroes.  Yet  the  Negro  group 
forms  only  one-third  of  the  population,  and  on  that  basis  the 
number  should  be  about  300  or  so.  I  was  glad  this  afternoon  to 
hear  Congressman  McKeough's  special  reference  to  the  benefit  that 
this  would  bring  to  all  groups  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  because 
the  Negroes  in  the  country,  and  I  am  here  to  make  this  plea  for  them, 
are  desperately  in  need  of  help.  They  are  in  the  most  unstable 
jobs.  Their  wages  are  low.  In  Kichmond  the  highest  wage  for 
Negroes  is  $18  per  week  in  the  paper  industry  and  $12  a  week  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  That  means  that  the  mothers  as  well  as  the 
fathers  have  to  go  out  and  work.  That  is  true  in  New  York  City, 
and  we  have  developed  there  what  is  known  as  the  latch-string  child, 
a  child  with  a  little  dirty  string  around  its  neck,  and  on  the  end  of 
it  dangling  a  key.  That  means  that  there  is  nobody  at  home  when 
that  child  goes  in  from  school,  and  you  see  what  a  problem  that 
presents  when  that  person  with  a  key  is  an  adolescent  girl.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  Kitty  Ferguson  home  is  always  overcrowded. 

Mr.  McGranery.  All  of  these  people,  Mrs.  Bruce,  that  you  speak 
of  are  industrious,  hard-working  people,  able  to  pay  rent,  and  will- 
ing to  work  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and  I  might  speak  about 
the  rents.  They  are  exorbitant  in  many  instances.  I  have  a  sched- 
ule of  rents  which  I  received  this  morning,  and  which  is  to  appear 
in  one  of  our  local  papers  as  of  tomorrow.  There  were  in  that 
schedule  three-room  apartments  ranging  in  price  from  $35J:o  $50, 
and  four-room  apartments  ranging  m  price  from  $60  to  $75,  and 
eight-room  apartments  ranging  in  price  from  $130  to  $140,  which 
means  that  the  aggregate  income  of  a  family  group  occupying  that 
must  be  at  leak  $700.    Now,  they  do  not  get  that  much  per  month. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  the  Montana  Apartments,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  It  is  located  at  Grant  and  Morris  there  near 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  in  Harlem? 
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Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  what  mi^ht  be  designated  a  hand-me- 
down  apartment.  That  was  at  one  time  an  apartment  occupied  by 
whites  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGranery.  And  when  it  got  in  bad  condition  the  colored 
moved  in? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGraxery.  So  that  today  this  hand-me-down  apartment 
rents  at  from  $36  to  $50  per  month  for  tliree  rooms? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes.  The  majority  of  the  homes  occupied  by  Negroes 
throughout  this  country  are  hand-me-down  homes.  When  you  hear 
the  criticism  that  as  soon  as  Negroes  enter  a  neighborhood  the  prop- 
erty depreciates,  you  must  remember  that  depreciation  and  obsoles- 
cence have  already  set  in  before  they  get  the  property.  I  think  in 
your  great  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  past  25  years  only  one  new 
project  has  been  built  for  Negroes ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  McGranery.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  one  at  Broad  and 
Redmond  Street  in  the  seventh  ward. 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes,  sir.  Outside  of  the  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  and 
apartments  in  Harlem,  there  have  been  a  negligible  number  of  new 
units  built  for  Negroes.  They  have  occupied  these  homes  that  were 
built  for  wealthy  people,  and  they  have  these  expansive  rooms  and 
great  expansive  halls  and  places  like  butlers'  pantries,  for  which 
they  have  no  use  except  to  turn  them  into  sleeping  quarters,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  so  many  windowless  rooms  in  New  York  City. 

Some  reference  was  made  here  to  the  tearing  down  of  these  slum 
properties  before  new  projects  were  built.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that 
at  all,  because  when  you  tear  down,  particularly  there  in  Harlem, 
these  old  slum  dwellings,  it  means  that  you  are  increasing  the  con- 
gestion in  other  sections,  and  it  means  that  you  are  sending  those 
people  out  from  the  slum  areas  into  other  sections  to  create  another 
slum. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Mrs.  Bruce,  you  would  not  object  if  the  proposed 
enactment  worked  ultimately  to  that  objective,  when  there  was  suf- 
ficient improvement  in  the  number  of  housing  units? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Oh,  absolutely ;  I  think  that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  McGranery.  Mrs.  Bruce,  do  you  not  believe  that  when  this 
program  got  under  way  that  that  situation  would  eventually  take 
care  of  itself?  In  other  words,  these  people  want  better  living  con- 
ditions, and  if  you  starve  out  the  rents  that  are  now  going  to  slum 
districts,  that  they  will  finally  become  abandoned? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  think  that  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
housing  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Transue.  If  rents  are  fixed  in  an  amount  that  these  people 
can  pay  in  comparison  with  their  incomes,  will  that  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  some  of  these  other  tenements  where  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes;  I  think  so,  but  so  long  as  we  have  a  shortage 
in  housing  I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  be  charged  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  and  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mrs.  Bruce,  as  to  these  unfortunate  and  discrimi- 
nated against  people  to  whom  you  refer,  is  their  income  largely  under 
$700  a  year  for  an  adult  worker  ? 
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Mrs.  Bruce.  You  mean  for  the  head  of  the  family  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  an  adult  worker,  whether  the  head  of  the 
family  or  an  older  son. 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  meant  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  income. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Will  that  average  less  than  $700  per  year  for  an 
adult  worker? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  think  in  very  many  instances  that  is  true,  because 
you  must  remember  that  60  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  in  the  lowest- 
paid  occupations,  agriculture,  domestic  and  personal  service ;  22  per- 
cent of  them  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  think  those  people  under  $700  a  year,  or 
even  under  $500  a  year,  should  be  treated  as  charity  problems,  or  do 
you  think  they  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  housing  proposition 
such  as  we  are  here  considering  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  think  some  of  them  would  not  object  to  charity. 
It  is  human  nature  of  them  not  to,  but  I  think  the  vast  majority 
of  them  would  not  want  charity. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  I  made  myself  clear.  Do  you  think 
in  passing  legislation  that  we  ought  to  provide  for  them  in  housing 
legislation,  or  that  we  ought  to  leave  them  to  charity  ? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  look  after  the  citizens  who  are  least  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  The  ones  who  are  sound  of  body  and  of  mind,  who  are 
able  to  work  and  who  are  willing  to  w^ork,  should  be  helped. 

Mr.  Craw^ford.  I  have  not  made  my  question  clear.  Do  you  think 
in  passing  housing  legislation  that  we  ought  to  so  design  it  that  these 
lowest -income  people,  under  $700,  should  be  cared  for  in  a  housing 
project,  or  that  legislation  should  be  so  designed  that  they  will  be 
jeft  to  charity?  The  reason  I  have  asked  that  question  is  because 
your  statement  has  indicated  that  their  income  will  average  less  than 
$700  a  year.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  want  them  taken 
care  of,  or  do  you  want  legislation  so  designed  that  it  will  not  take 
care  of  them? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Certainly  not.  I  should  want  them  taken  care  of 
until  their  economic  status  becomes  such  that  they  could  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  this  legislation  is  so  designed  that  it  will  do 
that  very  thing? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  want  it  so  designed? 

Mrs.  Bruce.  Yes;  that  it  will. 

Mr.  McKeough.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  repi-esenting 
the  housing  committee  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  has  sat  here 
all  week,  and  would  like  to  be  heard  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  him  now,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  Bohn. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  J.  BOHN,  REPRESENTING  THE  HOUSING 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  CITY  COUNCIL,  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOUSING  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  BoHN.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
appearing  before  your  committee  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council  and  also  as  past 
president  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  ^so- 
ciation  of  Housing  Officials. 

The  housing  committee  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  which  has 
endorsed  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill,  a  cop}^  of  which  endorsement  I 
have  here,  was  one  of  the  first  official  municipal  housing  agencies  to 
be  formed  and  organized  even  before  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration came  into  power.    This  endorsement  is  as  follows : 

An  emergency  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937",  being  S.  1685  and  H.  R.  5033. 

Whereas,  many  persons  in  this  community  are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
and  their  families  with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  facilities  without 
some  degree  of  aid  from  Government;  and. 

Whereas,  the  continued  maintenance  of  our  slum  areas  is  not  only  socially 
undesirable  but  constitutes  a  great  economic  drain  on  the  community  and 
should  therefore  be  no  longer  tolerated ;  and. 

Whereas,  Cleveland  has  already  begun  its  attack  on  the  problem  of  low 
rent  and  slum  clearance  with  the  aid  of  funds  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works;  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  program  so 
far  undertaken  but  to  make  use  of  the  experience  gained  through  the  demon- 
stration projects  which  not  only  cleared  some  of  our  worst  areas  and  pro- 
vided decent  housing  facilities  for  some  of  the  members  of  the  lower  income 
groups  but  provided  many  thousands  in  and  out  of  the  construction  industry 
with  employment;  and. 

Whereas,  no  further  moneys  are  now  available  for  either  loans  or  subsidies 
to  continue  this  program  unless  a  permanent  Federal  agency  is  created  with 
power  to  make  loans  and  grants  for  housing  and  unless  Congress  makes  the 
necessary  appropriations;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Cleveland  City  Council  has  heretofore  memorialized  Congress 
to  enact  this  type  of  desirable  housing  legislation ;  and, 

Whereas,  there  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  S'tates 
the  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937",  being  S.  1685  and  H.  R.  5033,  which, 
if  enacted,  will  make  possible  the  continuation  of  the  low-cost  housing  activi- 
ties of  this  and  other  communities,  and  embodies  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and  the  passage  of  which  was 
recommended  by  the  city  council;  and, 

Whereas,  this  resolution  constitutes  an  emergency  in  that  the  same  provides 
for  the  usual  daily  operation  of  a  municipal  department ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  council  of  the  city  of  Cleveland : 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Senate  be  and  it  is  hereby  memorialized 
to  enact  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937", 
being  Senate  bill  1685,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  and  it  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  the  identical  measure,  being  H.  R.  5033. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  Senator  Hugo  Black,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  to  Representative  Henry  B.  Steagall,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  Senators  Robert  J. 
Bulkley  and  Vic  Donahey  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  following  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio: 

Joseph  A.  Dixon,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Byron  D.  Harlan,  Frank  L.  Kloeb, 
Frank  C.  Kniffin,  James  G.  Polk,  Arthur  W.  Aleshire,  Brooks  Fletcher,  John  F. 
Hunter,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Harold  K.  Claypool,  Arthur  P.  Lamneck,  Dudley 
A.  White,  Dow  W.  Harter,  Robert  T.  Secrest,  WilUam  R.  Thom,  William  A. 
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Ashbrook,  Lawrence  E.  Imhoff,  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  Robert 
Grosser,  Anthony  A.  Fleger,  John  McSweeney,  and  Harold  G.  Mosier. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure 
and,  provided  it  receives  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  council,  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its 
adoption  and  its  approval  by  the  mayor;  otherwise  it  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  at  the  earliest  time  allowed  by  law. 
Adopted  March  1,  1937. 

A.  L.  DeMaiorbbus, 
President  of  Council. 
H.  C.  Miller, 

Clerk  of  Council, 

Effective  March  3,  1937. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor,  March  3,  1937. 

Its  interests  were  city-wide,  and  it  began  its  work  with  no  com- 
mitment to  any  particular  method  of  solving  the  housing  problem. 
Early  studies  revealed  the  appalling  cost  of  substandard  housing  in 
municipal  expenditures  as  well  as  social  maladjustments  and  ill 
health.  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  figures  on  this  subject,  which  is 
adequately  treated  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on. 
Education  and  Labor,  both  this  year  and  last  year.  The  housing 
committee  first  turned  to  the  city  government  of  Cleveland  for  assist- 
ance in  providing  better  accommodations  for  families  whose  housing 
was  the  worst.  Financial  condition  of  the  city  made  it  impossible  to 
proceed  along  this  line.  Limited  dividend  corporations  were  then 
suggested  as  a  possibility.  The  necessary  enabling  State  legislation 
was  secured  and  vigorous  attempt  made  to  raise  private  funds  for  a 
limited  dividend  corporation  in  Cleveland.  Such  funds  were  not 
forthcoming  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  even  though  they  could  b© 
secured,  housing  accommodations  produced  at  even  a  limited  profit 
would  not  be  available  to  families  now  living  in  substandard  housing. 
The  city,  therefore,  turned  to  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance 
and  secured  additional  State  enabling  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit an  attack  upon  the  slum  problem  by  authorized  public  bodies 
known  as  housing  authorities.  Concurrently  with  the  efforts  in 
Cleveland,  other  cities  were  gaining  similar  experience.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  pooling  useful  information  and  rendering  mutual  service,  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials  was  formed  in  1933.  This 
is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  whose  sole  object  is 
to  improve  the  administration  of  public  activity  in  housing.  The 
association's  members  are  officials  or  staff  members  of  public-housing 
agencies,  and  persons  in  unofficial-housing  agencies,  such  as  citizen- 
housing  associations,  and  other  persons  with  a  vital  interest  in  the 
housing  problem. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  objectives  shared  by  all  of  those 
interested  in  improving  housing  conditions,  and  some  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  improve  these  conditions.  All 
groups,  regardless  of  their  attitude  toward  the  legislation  in  question, 
favor  the  elimination  of  bad  housing.  For  several  hundred  years  we 
have  tried  through  restrictions  on  new  construction  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  housing  accommodations  that,  because  of  faulty  struc- 
ture, or  inadequate  provision  for  light,  air,  sanitation,  etc.,  would  be 
hazards  to  the  occupants  or  the  public  as  soon  as  they  were  built. 
This  type  of  restriction  is  gradulaly  improving  the  grade  of  new 
housing  and  at  the  same  time  is  bound  to  raise  the  cost  of  such  hous- 
ing over  and  above  the  cost  of  old  structures  that  were  built  previous 
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to  the  application  of  such  restrictions.  Furthermore,  these  building 
codes  do  not  serve  to  eliminate  existing  poor  housing.  Cities,  there- 
fore, have  sought,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  establish  regu- 
lations which  would  permit  the  condemnation  and  removal  of  exist- 
ing housing  that  was  obviously  a  menace  to  the  community. 

The  demolition  of  slums  holds  a  great  appeal  to  all  forward- 
looking  citizens  and  the  usual  suggestion  is  simply  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem  by  eliminating  the  bad  housing.  Some  communities 
have  tried  this  in  orderly  fashion  over  a  period  of  years,  while  others 
have  undertaken  extensive  campaigns  only  recently.  The  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  been  engaged  in  the  orderly  condemnation  and  demo- 
lition of  substandard  housing  for  some  8  years.  T>yo  years  ago  the 
annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  buildings,  who  is  charged  with 
this  work,  predicted  the  impossibility  of  continuing  such  activity 
without  creating  a  serious  housing  shortage.  I  quote  from  his  report, 
as  follows: 

Our  slnm-clearance  activities  during  this  year  disclose  that  the  number  of 
worthless  buildings  which  have  been  razed  this  year  to  date  exceeds  the 
number  razed  last  year  by  67  buildings,  reaching  an  all-time  record  of  750 
buildings.  Demolition  of  these  worthless  and  unfit  buildings  will  be  continued 
during  the  next  year.  However,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy, 
fearing  that  unless  our  program  is  supplemented  by  a  construction  and  re- 
conditioning building  program  an  acute  lot  rent  housing  shortage  will  soon 
be  upon  us. 

During  the  current  year  citizens  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  having 
become  aroused  over  poor  housing  conditions,  have  prevailed  upon 
their  city  government  to  inaugurate  a  demolition  campaign.  The 
limitations  of  such  a  campaign,  unless  supplemented  by  cx)nstruction 
of  low-rent  housing,  are  brought  out  clearly  in  the  following  passage 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  June  16,  1937 : 

The  slum  dwellings  must  come  dow^n.  At  no  cost  should  human  beings  be 
permitted  to  live  among  conditions  of  animal-like  squalor.  In  earlier  stages 
of  the  campaign,  some  effort  was  made  to  form  a  council  to  provide  housing 
for  those  who  must  vacate  the  hovels  pulled  down  by  wrecking  crews.  That 
effort,  apparently,  was  a  failure.  The  acuteness  of  the  situation  was  not 
realized  as  long  as  the  impression  existed  that  the  slum  families  were  finding 
new  places  of  refuge.  Now.  however,  the  "tent  city"  controversy  brings  home 
the  fact  that  what  is  needed  is  a  plan  for  housing  those  who  are  required  to 
give  up  the  only  home  they  know. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  a  joint  activity  of  several  official  housing 
agencies  cooperating  with  the  citizens  housing  group  has  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  11,297  living  units  during  the  period  from  June 
1934  to  the  close  of  1936.  The  shortage  of  housing  accommodations, 
especially  in  sections  of  the  city  inhabited  by  Negroes  has  now  be- 
come so  acute  that  the  Federal  Government  is  practically  unable  to 
tear  down  the  remaining  buildings  on  a  site  which  it  has  purchased 
for  a  low-rent  housing  project.  Constant  policing  is  actually  re- 
quired to  prevent  new  tenants  from  moving  back  to  slum  housing 
between  the  time  the  present  tenants  are  moved  out  and  the  wrecking 
crew  arrives.  Vacancy  reports  just  received  from  a  number  of  cities 
by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials  are  listed  below: 

Pittsburgh :  Shortage  acute.  No  low-rent  vacancies  except  houses  unfit  for 
occupancy.    Rents  up  15  percent  in  poor  housing  on  May  1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  One  i)ercent  vacancy ;  20  percent  of  housing  in  need  of 
major  repairs;  13 V^  percent  of  housing  overcrowded;  only  seven  new  houseiJ 
per  year  from  1930  to  1935. 


Cleveland:  Two  percent  vacancy,  2^4  percent  of  families  doubled  up  (no  con- 
struction of  low-rent  housing. 

Jacksonville:   Estimated   vacancy   adequate   housing   of   1   percent. 

Nashville:  Three  per<ent  vacancy  now  exists   in   low-rent  accommodations. 

New  Jersey:  Present  vacancy  less  than  4  percent  and  diminishing  rapidly. 
Existing  vacancies  found  chiefly  in  blighted  areas. 

Four  percent  vacancy  is  commonly  considered  a  minimum  for  a 
normal  real  estate  market. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  times  of  shortage  and  rising  rents,  low- 
income  families  suffer  the  most  either  by  being  forced  into  poorer 
and  poorer  accommodations  or  by  having  to  pay  more  rent  out  of 
their  small  income,  or  both.  I  cite  the  above  information  about  the 
effect  of  housing  demolition  and  about  existing  shortages  as  evidence 
that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  at  the  present  time  to  establish 
in  any  legislation  a  rigid  policy  requiring  demolition  of  housing 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  contemplated  new  housing,  if  a  community 
is  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

I  have  here  some  telegrams  which  we  receivd  in  response  to  our 
inquiries  on  this  matter,  which  are  as  follows : 

[Telegrams] 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August  4,  1937. 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 

Transportation  Building,  Seventeenth  and  H  Streets  NW.: 

Relet  second  Jacksonville  has  estimated  vacancy  adequate  housing  of  1 
percent.  Estimated  minimum  rental  per  room  per  month  decent  housing,  $4. 
One  additional  housing  project  application  filed  with  P.  W.  A.  and  three 
projects  planned  totaling  3^2  million. 

Ray  O.  Edwards. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  4,  1937. 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 

Transportation  Building,  Seventeenth  and  H  Streets  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C: 
In  regard  to  your  letter,  Nashville  housing  committee  believes  3  percent 
vacancy  now  exists  in  low  recent  accommodations ;  also  $5  minimum  rental  per 
room  per  month  to  secure  minimum  standard  decent  housing ;  and  committee  has 
previously  determined  $10,000,000  as  cost  of  next  program  when  and  if  funds 
are  available. 

Gerald  Gimre. 
Secretary,  Nashville  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  August  4. 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 

Transportation  Building,  Seventeenth  and  H  Streets  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Replying  to  your  letter,  one  recent  survey  indicates  present  vacancy  in  New 

Jersey  less   than  half  1935  vacancy   of   8  percent  and   diminishing  riapidly. 

Existing  vacancies  found  chiefly  in  blighted  areas.    Few  in  good  neighborhoods. 

Two.  Minimum  rental  of  more  than  $S  per  room  per  month  necessary  to 

secure  good  accommodations  in  large. 

Three.  Numerous  public   and   private   housing  projects  in  formative  stage 
in  addition  to  30  applications  filed  with  P.  W.  A.  by  us. 

Fred  W.  Ehrlich, 
Chairman,  State  Housing  Authority. 
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[From   letter,  P.   L.   Strait,  Aug.   6,   1937,  secretary,  Youngstown  Metropolitan  Housing 

Authority] 

(1)  Less  than  2  percent  vacancy  in  low-rent  accommodations  which  includes 
dwellings  unfit  for  use. 

(2)  Rentals  range  from  $15  to  $25  for  poor  housing. 

[From  letter,  James  Mclntyre,  Aug.  3,  1937,  supervisor  of  field  work,  Pittsburgh  Housing 

Association] 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  made  a  hurried  check  of  rentals  and  vacancies,  found 
that  decent  housing  is  almost  impossible  to  find  except  occasionally  in  the 
luxury  class.  Demand  has  brought  rents  up  about  15  percent  in  the  poor-hous- 
ing districts  and  higher  for  better  standards  as  of  May  1.  In  some  instances 
tenants  are  bidding  for  quarters.  Paid  rents  for  housing  which  in  most 
instances  does  not  comply  with  minimum  standards  of  decency  and  located  in 
undesirable  neighborhoods,  is  about  $5  per  room.  Nothing  appears  to  be  avail- 
able except  dwellings  unfit  for  habitation  and  which  owners  do  not  feel  worth 
reconditioning.  According  to  real-estate  brokers,  rents  will  advance  sharply 
at  the  next  leasing  period.  Building  in  Allegheny  County  does  not  yet  begin 
to  cover  the  shorta::e. 

As  further  evidence  on  this  point,  may  I  cite  experiences  from 
countries  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  public  housing?  Great 
Britain  was  faced,  after  the  World  War,  with  a  housing  shortage 
similar  to  the  one  which  is  now  developing  in  this  country.  From 
the  close  of  the  war  until  the  end  of  1934  only  1.7  of  the  housmg 
built  with  subsidies  from  the  Central  Government  was  constructed 
on  sites  of  former  slums.  All  of  the  rest  was  built  on  vacant  sites 
in  order  to  relieve  shortage  before  making  a  direct  attack  through 
slum  clearance.  In  the  metroplitan  area  of  London,  since  1919  only 
about  12  percent  of  the  public-constructed  housing  has  been  built 
within  a  5-mile  radius  of  the  center  of  the  city ;  obviously  not  a  slum- 
clearance  program.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  housing  programs 
in  Leeds,  Zurich,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  Amsterdam,  to  see  that 
European  experience  points  toward  the  construction  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing accommodations  mainly  on  vacant  sites  during  the  periods  of 
housing  shortage.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  in  addition  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  central  government  has  a  great  deal  of  power  over 
cities  and  could  if  it  had  wished  to  do  so,  have  forced  the  removal 
of  substandard  housing  even  without  the  extension  of  aid  in  the 
form  of  subsidies.  It  would  seem  unwise  therefore,  if  we  are  to  gain 
by  British  experience  to  lay  down  a  rigid  policy  which  if  followed 
in  some  of  the  cities  would  create  conditions  of  overcrowding  that 
are  fully  as  harmful  to  the  tenants  as  is  actual  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  their  houses.  .  , 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  a  solution  to  the  low-rent  housing 
problem,  other  than  those  emphasized  in  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill, 
either  have  or  will  be  presented  to  the  committee.  You  have  been 
told  of  the  "filtering-up  system",  whereby  housing  produced  for 
moderate  income  groups  is  supposed  to  draw  tenants  from  poorer 
accommodations,  thereby  leaving  these  accommodations  for  the  low- 
income  group.  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  this 
I)rocess.  It  has  been  functioning  in  theory  for  over  200  years  in  this 
country  and  with  a  large-scale  shifting  of  population  from  cities  to 
suburbs,  millions  of  homes  have  been  left  vacant  for  the  low-income 
class.  By  and  large  these  vacated  homes  constitute  today  our  slums 
and  blighted  areas.  On  this  point  may  I  quote  again  from  the  re- 
port of  the  building  inspector  of  Milwaukee  for  the  year  1935 : 
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While  on  the  subject  of  housing  we  want  to  warn  credit  agencies  and  prop- 
erty owners  against  an  indiscriminate  practice  of  altering  existing  buildings  to 
house  additional  families  merely  because  this  is  permitted  under  a  permit  by 
the  zoning  ordinance,  thereby  permitting  the  property  owner  to  temporarily 
enjoy  an  additional  income  on  his  investment.  We  note  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  these  alterations  tend  to  noticeably  lower  the  standard  of  housing, 
thereby  affecting  also  the  standards  of  living.  The  crowding  of  additional 
dwelling  units  in  our  existing  buildings,  while  temporarily  increasing  the 
income  from  the  premises,  will  surely  deteriorate  and  blight  a  neighborhood, 
which  will  surely  affect  property  values,  and  such  buildings  will  become  our 
future  slum  problems.  We  believe  that  a  decentralization  of  the  populations 
of  our  American  cities  is  taking  place  either  by  voluntary  action  by  the  people 
for  economic  reasons,  by  industry,  or  by  Government  encouragement  and  re- 
settlement projects.  This  decentralization  of  populations  may  be  a  turning 
point  in  our  housing  and  living  modes  and  we  believe  it  will  have  a  definite 
influence  on  housing  within  our  cities.  What  this  influence  will  be  is  difficult 
to  determine  but  we  are  sure  that  inconvenient,  crowded  and  substandard 
housing  will  then  present  new  difficulties  for  those  property  owners  who 
without  any  regard  for  the  additional  profit  which  present  day  economic  condi- 
tions provides  them.  When  economic  conditions  improve  these  property  owners, 
we  believe,  will  be  faced  with  losing  ventures  for,  while  there  still  will  be  a 
housing  shortage,  the  demand  for  housing  will  not  be  of  the  standard  as  is 
now  being  provided  by  altering  existing  buildings. 

Again  referring  to  European  experience,  I  quote  from  European 
Housing  Policy  and  Practice,  written  by  Ernest  M.  Fisher  and  Rich- 
ard B.  Ratcliff,  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  1936,  and 
based  upon  their  observations  in  Europe  during  that  year: 

It  may  be  said  with  assurance,  however,  that  no  evidence  has  been  adduced 
in  England  and  Holland,  nor  in  any  other  country,  that  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  this  procedure  (flltering-up)  for  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  lower-income  group.  Cures  of  a  more  positive  nature 
are  demanded. 

Suggestion  is  also  made  that  substandard  housing  should  simply 
be  repaired.  This  procedure  may  prove  helpful  in  some  cases.  It 
is  not  advisable  in  areas  which  are  obviously  ripe  for  demolition  and 
it  will  have  little  effect  in  mitigating  the  present  shortage.  The  city 
of  New  York,  having  secured  special  State  enabling  legislation,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  use  of  municipal  credit  for  the.  repair  of  tene- 
ment houses  that  did  not  comply  with  the  law  but  are  still  sound 
enough  to  warrant  the  necessary  expenditure.  Such  work  is  interest- 
ing and  useful  and  can  be  incorporated  in  the  program  provided  for 
in  the  bill  now  before  you,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  discussed  suggestions  is  that  of  sub- 
sidizing the  low-income  family  instead  of  the  structure  and  letting 
the  family  then  find  adequate  accommodation  in  private  market. 
There  are  several  weaknesses  to  this  proposal.  First,  there  is  not 
anywhere  near  enough  housing  of  the  standard  available,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  not  be  persuaded  to  erect  accommodations 
specifically  intended  for  low-income  groups  without  some  assurance 
that  the  Federal  and  local  governments  could  contribute  enough 
subsidy  and  maintain  payments  over  a  sufficiently  long  period.  Cer- 
tainly the  record  of  rent  payments  by  relief  agencies  and  the  small 
income  which  eventually  should  result  from  the  operation  of  social- 
security  legislation  are  not  sufficient  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  undertake  new  construction,  the  financial  success  of  which  depends 
upon  payment  of  rents  by  public  relief  or  social-security  agencies. 
Second,  the  administrative  agency  has  to  engage  in  case  studies  of 
families  necessary  to  determine  rent  relief  for  which  they  were 
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eligible,  but  it  also  would  have  to  check  constantly  on  the  recipients 
of  relief  rent  to  see  that  they  Avere  spending  their*^ funds  for  housing 
of  an  approved  mininnim  standard.  Without  a  control  over  exist- 
ing housing  which  it  will  take  years  to  evolve  in  most  large  cities, 
there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  families 
would  often  result  hi  the  subsidizing  of  the  continuation  of  sub- 
standard housing. 

Tlie  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  what  we  really  need  i^ 
the  development  within  our  cities  of  neighborhood  units  having  the 
power  to  engage  in  extensive  rehabilitation.  A  model  State  enabling 
act  designed  to  facilitate  the  creation  and  functioning  of  such  neigh- 
borhood associations  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Keal  Estate  Boards.  Such  an  act  was  introduced  in  the  Missouri 
Legislature  this  year  and  failed  of  enactment.  It  was  also  intro- 
duced in  Michigan,  where  it  passed  the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor.  City  planners  and  housing  experts  agree  on  the 
necessity  for  more  positive  city  planning  control  and  the  treatment 
of  natural  neighborhoods  according  to  their  needs.  Possibly  some 
modified  form  of  a  neighborhood  improvement  act  will  be  passed  in 
due  time  in  various  States.  There  is  no  way  at  present,  however, 
to  attack  directly  the  question  of  rehabilitation  of  slum  and  blighted 
areas  save  through  the  operation  of  local  public  housing  agencies. 
Even  in  cases  where  necessary  legislation  must  be  secured  and  a 
neighborhood  improvement  association  formed,  low-rent  housing 
could  not  be  produced  without  the  extension  of  considerable  subsidies 
to  such  a  neighborhood  association.  This  raises  a  very  debatable 
question  of  entrusting  public  subsidies  to  private  agencies. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  among  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  permanent  housing  agency.  May  I  point 
out  that  none  of  the  existing  Federal  agencies  has  power  to  engage 
in  the  development  of  further  low-rent  housing.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  never  engaged  in  such  activity  and  rightly  so, 
because  its  business  is  to  assist  private  housing  enterprise  in  the  field 
where  it  can  function  effectively  to  produce  housing  at  a  profit. 
The  Resettlement  Administration  has  confined  its  housing  efforts  to 
assisting  individual  farmers,  building  a  number  of  rural  communi- 
ties in  which  were  resettled  families  who  could  not  make  a  living  in 
their  former  locations,  and  building  three  Greenbelt  towns  such  as 
the  community  bearing  that  name  located  adjacent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  by  its  own 
admission  cannot  produce  housing  at  rentals  which  make  it  available 
to  the  loAv-income  groups.  The  large-scale  limited-dividend  housing 
projects  developed  by  the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division  using  all 
possible  economies  offered  by  large  scale  operations  and  Federal 
credit  at  4  percent  produced  an  average  rental  of  about  $10.38  per 
room  per  month.  Similar  projects  developed  by  the  large  scale 
division  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  financed  entirely 
by  private  capital  have  even  higher  rentals.  The  P.  W.  A.  public 
projects,  using  a  45-percent  capital  grant  and  with  interest  at  3  per- 
cent or  less  have  produced  average  rents  of  $5.34  per  room  according 
to  testimony  of  Secretary  Ickes.  The  bill  before  you  deals  T\'ith  a 
nonprofit  and  subsidized  type  of  housing  which  cannot  possibly  be 
provided  by  any  existing  Federal  agency  because  of  the  absence  of 
necessary  authority  or  necessary  appropriations. 
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I  would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  about  the  general  problem  of 
making  the  transition  from  the  unnatural  centralized  program  which 
has  been  pursued  during  the  recent  emergency  years  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  long  time  decentralized  program  depending 
largely  upon  the  activity  of  local  housing  agencies  for  its  success. 
The  transition  cannot  be  made  suddenly.  By  building  even  the 
small  amount  of  public  housing  that  we  have  in  4  years,  we  have 
in  reality  telescoped  the  experience  which  was  measured  in  other 
countries  in  decades  rather  than  years.  We  are  emerging  from  the 
trials  of  recent  years  with  a  sudden  realization  that  housing  is  a 
problem  of  permanent  national  concern.  I  believe  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  our  emergency  precedes  such  a  significant  change  in 
social  viewpoint  as  is  reflected  in  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill.  Only 
those  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  local  housing  agencies  can 
understand  the  extreme  variation  in  their  respective  capacities  to 
assume  both  financial  and  administrative  responsibilities.  For  in- 
stance, some  cities  that  have  suffered  severe  damage  from  recent 
floods,  present  cases  of  extreme  need  for  assistance  in  housing  and 
yet  have  absolutely  no  resources.  Inasmuch  as  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  cover  only  a  3-year  period  and  it  can  be  amended  at  the  will 
of  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  only  as  many 
specific  restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  obtain  the  general  objectives.  Therefore  I  suggest  that 
the  policies  of  administration  dealing  with  local  financial  participa- 
tion, liniits  of  subsidy,  relation  of  demolition  to  new  construction, 
and  eligibility  of  tenants  be  left  as  flexible  as  possible. 

The  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill  represents  the  best  judgment 
of  housing  officials  who  have  given  this  problem  years  of  thought. 
It  is  recognized  that  it  varies  from  the  proposals  put  forward  by  a 
number  of  other  interested  groups,  whose  chief  concern  is  not  the 
provision  of  housing  for  those  who  cannot  pay  an  economic  rent, 
but  rather  the  production  of  housing  on  a  profitable  basis.  To  these 
other  interests  the  Federal  Government  has  already  extended  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  assistance  extended  to  low-rent  subsidized  housing. 
For  them  it  has  enacted  legislation  establishing  permanent  organiza- 
tions and  policy.  Low-rent  public  housing  is  the  one  part  of  the 
housing  problem  that  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  any  long-range 
program  policy  or  assured  appropriation.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  with  as  few  variations 
from  its  original  form  as  possible  will  go  far  towards  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  comments  are  added  because  of  this  particular  ref- 
erence to  points  raised  in  testimony  given  before  the  committee : 

First,  as  to  mandatory  slum  clearance:  Alarmingly  low  vacancies 
or  existing  conditions  of  shortage  and  resultant  overcrowding  are 
reasons  for  a  careful  consideration  of  any  amendment  requiring  that 
substandard  dwellings  be  eliminated  in  equal  number  and  concur- 
rently with  new  construction.  Efforts  of  cities  to  qualify  for  Federal 
aid  by  complying  with  such  a  requirement  might  bring  about  serious 
conditions  of  overcrowding  which  are  even  worse  than  the  situation 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy.  If  the  committee  wishes  to  place 
restrictions  upon  the  United  States  housing  authority  in  this  respect, 
consideration  might  be  given  to  requiring  elimination  of  substandard 
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housing  in  such  amount  as  will  not  result  in  a  vacancy  of  say  less 
than  2  percent  in  living  units  in  or  below  the  rental  range  for  which 
the  new  building  is  intended.  Real  estate  authorities  agree  that  a 
minimum  normal  vacancy  should  not  fall  below  4  percent. 

Next,  as  to  limitation  of  construction  cost :  While  there  is  merit  in 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  maximum  costs  in  order  to  prevent  extrava- 
gance and  insure  low-rent  housing,  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  limitations  that  might  render  the  program  unwork- 
able Arbitrary  inflexible  figures  which  do  not  allow  for  regional 
differences  and  fluctuations  in  construction  cost,  if  too  high  are  no 
safeguard  and  if  too  low  will  prohibit  construction  of  the  character 
necessary  to  insure  sound  recognized  standards  of  design  and  build- 
inff  without  which  standards  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the 
buildings  will  remain  in  habitable  condition  over  the  long  amortiza- 
tion period  essential  to  the  attainment  of  low  rents. 

As  to  local  contributions:  The  policy  of  requiring  local  contnbu- 
tions  is  sound.  All  cities  having  P.  W.  A.  public  housing  projects 
either  have  shared  or  are  to  share  in  either  development  or  operation 
costs.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  exact  present  or  future  value  of  all  these  various  forms  of  con- 
tribution  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  estabhsh  them  as  tixea 
preliminary  requirements.  The  contributions  arose  from  a  natural 
competition  for  Federal  assistance  and  a  local  desire  to  attain  low 
rents.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program  should  include  the  set- 
tino^  of  fixed  requirements  for  local  contribution  as  is  practiced  m 
the^'mature  program  of  Great  Britain.  Although  the  bill  recognizes 
this  principle,  it  also  recognizes  the  impracticability  of  imposing 
mandatory  requirements  during  our  present  transition  from  a  cen- 
tralized program  and  our  emergency  from  a  depression  has  crippled 
local  government  finance.  In  the  face  of  local  legal  and  economic 
limitations  even  the  most  genuine  desire  for  Federal  assistance  m 
some  needy  localities  cannot  bring  about  comphance  with  set  re- 
quirements for  contributions  soon  enough  to  permit  participation 
in  the  3-year  period  covered  by  the  appropriations.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  indicate  in  the  bill  mandatory  requirements  that  would 
come  into  effect  at  a  stipulated  time  after  enactment  ot  the  bill, 
thereby  enabling  local  communities  to  shape  their  financial  programs 

and  status  accordingly.  ,  ^  ,     .  ,  ^-  1^.1,       i.  ^v. 

In  regard  to  the  rural  application  of  legislation,  although  the 
greatest  benefits  under  the  bill  will  accrue  to  cities,  rural  areas  may 
participate  by  incorporating  State,  county,  or  village  housing  au- 
thorities under  proper  State  statutes,  thus  qualifying  for  grants  and 
loans  Equal  opportunity  is  afforded  in  rural  areas  for  the  forma- 
tion of  cooperative  housing  societies,  limited  profit  corporations,  or 
for  obtaining  demonstration  projects  constructed  by  United  states 

housing  authority.  ,         .        ,  •  4. 

As  to  the  income  group  served— using  the  maximum  grant  per- 
mitted and  paving  full  local  taxes  on  a  project,  rooms  might  be  pro- 
duced to  rent  for  $4.39  per  month.  To  determine  the  income  group 
reached  multiply  this  figure  by  three  and  one-half  to  get  the  average 
size  living  unit  and  then  by  five  to  compute  an  income  of  five  times 
the  rental.  Such  housing  would  be  available  to  families  with  an 
income  of  $77  per  month.  Local  contribution  toward  subsidy  or 
cost  of  the  project  reduces  the  rent  and  therefore  makes  the  accom- 
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modations  available  to  families  of  even  lower  income.  The  indi- 
gent, no  income  or  lowest  income  groups,  obviously  cannot  be  housed 
without  putting  the  projects  on  a  basis  of  absolute  charity. 

As  to  the  limitation  of  program  to  experimental  period:  One  of 
the  major  objects  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a  permanent  policy  which 
will  encourage  the  development  of  local  responsibility  and  participa- 
tion. To  limit  the  existence  of  the  United  States  housing  authority 
to  a  short  period  of  years  would  deter  States  from  passing  suitable 
enabling  legislation  and  would  prevent  cities  which  have  not  devel- 
oped local  plans  from  embarking  upon  important  preliminary  work. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan  now  has  a  law  which  permits 
public  housing  activity  only  in  Detroit.  Other  cities  are  interested 
but  cannot  be  expected  to  seek  amendments  to  State  legislation  or  to 
make  expenditures  for  necessary  preliminary  local  planning  unless 
they  are  assured  of  the  Federal  Government's  permanent  participa- 
tion in  public  housing. 
•  These  hearings  have  developed  that  we  are  all  for  slum  clearance, 
that  will  get  us  low-cost  housing  which  we  have  been  looking  forward 
to  for  years.  Everybody  is  for  it.  I  trust  low-cost  housing  will  not 
get  in  the  same  situation  as  peace.  We  are  all  for  it,  we  all  say  so, 
but  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 

I  am  almost  ready  to  rest  my  case  on  the  testimony  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  adduced  here.  I  think  the  opposition  has  made 
an  excellent  argument  for  us.    They  are  all  for  slum  clearance 

Mr.  McGranery.  Do  you  mean  the  chamber  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  BoHN".  Well,  I  am  in  public  life  like  you  are,  sir,  and  we  will 
not  mention  any  names.  The  point  is  that  everyone  is  in  favor  of 
low-cost  housing,  and  a  lot  of  fantastic  methods  have  been  advanced 
to  secure  it.  They  say,  let  us  have  research  about  low -cost  housing. 
We  know  we  need  low-cost  housing.  Everybody  wants  it,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds. 

Then,  further,  the  proposition  has  been  advanced  here  that  a  pub- 
lic housing  program  will  stymie  and  interfere  with  the  private  con- 
struction of  houses. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  from  a  city  where  they  have  just  com- 
pleted two  P.  W.  A.  projects,  or  one  is  nearing  completion  at  the 
present  time.  About  $11,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  by  the  P.  W.  A.  Incidentally,  Ohio  was  the  first  State 
that  enacted  a  public  housing  authority  law.  Cleveland  was  the  first 
city  in  the  country  which  had  a  public  housing  authority.  I  can 
say  to  you  that  as  a  result  of  private  investigation  the  P.  W.  A. 
housing  activity  in  Cleveland  has  not  held  back  or  interfered  with 
private  construction  of  houses.  These  statements  about  such  activ- 
ities putting  lumber  dealers  out  of  business  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  It 
does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  who  builds  the  houses,  whether  the 
King  of  England  builds  them,  the  United  States  Government,  or 
private  enterprise,  lumber  is  needed  in  the  building  of  those  houses 
and  it  will  be  purchased.  No  one  is  going  to  put  the  lumber  dealer 
out  of  business. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that  private  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  building  w^ooden  houses  has  lost  employees  from  those 
jobs,  that  they  went  over  to  these  Government  projects.  Well,  as 
has  been  stated  here,  they  have  lost  employees  because  they  have 
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not  been  paying  the  wages  that  the  P.  W.  A.  has  been  paying.  That 
was  brought  out  by  questioning  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  P.  W.  A-  con- 
struction also  complained  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
that  the  people  engaged  in  private  enterprise  took  their  labor  from 
P.  W.  A.  projects.  Therefore,  if  a  person  has  a  job  he  doesn't  care 
very  much  who  he  is  working  for,  so  long  as  he  is  receiving  fair 
wages  and  making  a  living. 

The  association  that  I  represent,  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  has  taken  occasion  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 
just  what  effect  the  P.  W.  A.  projects  have  had  in  these  cities.  That 
mvestigation  showed  the  increase  in  construction  by  private  enter- 
prise was  just  about  the  same  where  P.  W.  A.  construction  ]\as  been 
going  forward  as  in  the  cases  where  there  was  not  any  of  it.  It  is 
my  belief,  substantiated  by  the  belief  of  many  others,  based  upon 
investigation,  that,  rather  than  curtailing  the  activities  of  private 
enterprise  in  building  the  public-housing  program  is  going  to  ac- 
celerate building,  and  will  increase  the  public  interest  in  building. 
Those  people  in  my  city  are  now  going  out  to  the  P.  W.  A.  projects 
that  have  been  completed,  and  they  see  those  projects,  and  say  I 
would  like  to  live  in  such  a  project  or  in  such  a  house.  There  are 
many,  many  applications,  and,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  of  those 
applicants  are  not  able  to  qualify.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient income,  and  some  of  them  cannot  qualify  because  their  income 
is  too  great.  If  their  income  is  such  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
live  in  a  subsidized  house  they  are  going  back  to  their  building  and 
loan  association,  or  to  their  landlord,  and  say,  "We  are  paying  too 
much  for  the  facilities  we  are  now  enjo3dng  or  living  in.  We  want 
more  for  our  money."  The  landlord  will  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  That  is  the  basis  of  recovery  in  England.  The  public- 
housing  program  in  England  started  in  just  the  same  way  as  ours. 
It  began  as  an  em.ergency,  and  it  did  not  begin  as  any  long-planned 
program.  When  there  was  objection  to  the  draft  during  the  war, 
Lloyd  George,  then  Prime  Minister,  said,  "Do  not  oppose  the  draft. 
When  you  come  back  from  the  war  we  will  house  you  adequately. 
You  will  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  slums."  "Homes  for  heroes", 
was  the  slogan.  "Do  not  oppose  the  draft.  When  you  come  back 
we  will  put  you  in  a  decent  place  to  live."  At  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment furnished  all  of  the  money  for  building  these  homes.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  in  the  law  at  that  time  requiring  local  contribu- 
tions by  the  cities.  It  was  a  national  emergency,  the  national 
emergency  being  to  furnish  houses  to  people  who  served  overseas. 
They  added  it  on  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  It  was  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  the  money  spent  for  arms,  ammunition,  air- 
planes, battleships,  food,  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  As  the 
program  developed  year  by  year  neAv  housing  laws  were  passed,  and 
the  old  laws  were  amended,  so  that  today  this  program  does  require 
local  contribution.  As  our  program  develops  that  contribution  will 
be  made.  But  we  should  learn  by  England's  experience,  and  not 
stymie  our  program  by  requiring  too  much  local  contribution  in 
the  begmnmg.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  local  contributions,  as 
Secretary  Ickes  said  in  his  testimony  here  vesterday.  In  Eno-land 
houses  were  furnished  to  those  people  entitled  to  a  subsidy.  Persons 
of  the  higher-income  group  saw  those  houses,  that  they  were  better 
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than  their  own  living  quarters,  and  they  wanted  to  live  in  those 
places.  They  were  not  eligible  because  they  were  not  entitled  to  a 
subsidy.  They  then  went  back  to  their  landlords  and  said,  "We 
want  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  We  want  to  be  housed  as  well  as  the 
people  that  we  are  housing  out  of  our  taxes  we  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment." That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  beginning  of  the  building 
boom  in  England  that  we  have  been  reading  about.  That  was  the 
reason  why  England  began  emerging  out  of  the  depression  sooner 
than  we  did.  It  was  their  public-housing  activities  that  embarked 
England  upon  its  construction  boom  so  that  public-housing  activity 
stimulated  the  construction  program,  and  stimulated  private  enter- 
prise in  the  construction  business  rather  than  holding  it  back. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  cost  of  a  public-housing  program 
was  added  on  to  England's  cost  of  the  war.  Part  of  that  cost  was 
paid  by  the  billions  we  loaned  to  England,  which  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  being  repaid.  We  helped  England  to  finance  the  war,  to 
win  the  war,  and  to  pay  the  initial  cost  of  their  housing  program. 
If  we  can  give  them  billions  of  dollars  to  finance  the  war  and  their 
housing  program  why  should  we  hesitate  to  spend  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  you  any  longer.  I  am  more  accustomed  to 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  both  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  council.  I  sympathize 
with  you  in  what  you  have  gone  through  in  the  last  4  da}"s.  I  do 
request  that  you  give  some  consideration  to  what  I  have  said,  because 
I  have  answered  some  of  these  fantastic  schemes  that  have  been 
presented  here  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Transue.  Do  you  mind  answering  the  question  that  I  have 
asked  a  good  many,  about  the  amount  of  income  that  the  people  who 
live  in  these  blighted  areas  will  have,  whether  they  will  have  suf- 
ficient income  to  take  advantage  of  this  program,  and  what  pro- 
pdrtion  of  them  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  low-cost  housing? 

Mr.  BoHN.  The  income  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Transue.  Take  your  own  city  of  Cleveland,  for  example. 

Mr.  BoHN.  All  of  the  rents  are  graded.  AVe  have  two  projects  in 
Cleveland,  and  we  will  be  able  to  house  families  whose  minimum: 
income  is  $700,  and  whose  maximum  income  runs  up  to  $1,950  a  year. 
That  $1,950  seems  to  be  a  very  large  figure,  but  that  is  due  to  the 
provisions  of  your  Walsh-Healy  bill,  and  has  to  do  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  occupy  five-room  apartments.  We  have  two-room 
apartments  also,  which  are  for  two  persons  whose  minimum  income 
is  $700  a  year  and  whose  maximum  income  is  $1,300  a  year. 

Mr.  Transue.  As  to  this  $1,900  income,  would  that  be  for  the 
whole  family? 

Mr.  BoHN.  That  is  where  a  five-room  apartment  is  occupied. 
There  is  another  project  in  Cleveland  that  has  even  lower  rents, 
and  there  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  families  earning  as  low 
at  $670. 

Mr.  Transue.  How  much  is  the  rent  on  the  two-room  apartments 
there  ? 

Mr.  BoHN.  The  minimum  rent  for  the  two-room  flat  is  $17.85  a 
month.  That  is  under  the  restrictions  of  the  George-Healy  bill. 
That  is  on  a  45-percent  grant  with  a  maximum  3-percent  interest,  and 
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amortization  over  a  i)eriod  of  60  years.  No  person  is  eligible  to 
receive  an  apartment  whose  income  is  more  than  five  times  the  rent, 
and  the  person  must  be  living  in  a  substandard  dwelling. 

In  fairness  to  these  other  projects  that  the  P.  W.  A.  has  built, 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  very  first  cities  in  the  country  to  undertake 
a  public-works  program.  The  jQontracts  in  Atlanta  were  the  first 
awarded  and  those  in  our  city  were  the  second.  So,  we  did  have 
advantage  of  the  very  low  wage  scale  which  was  in  effect  at  the  time 
they  were  built. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bohn. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record 
a  proposed  amendment  to  H.  K.  5033  for  the  further  assistance  of 
independent  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers,  proposing  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  go  in,  and  the  committee  will  consider  it. 

(The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hancock  of  North  Carolina  to 
H.  R.  5033  is  as  follows:) 

Section  — .  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  12,  sec.  1463  (d),  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  in  such  subsection  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  borrower  in  arrears, 
due  to  unemployment  or  to  economic  conditions  or  misfortune  beyond  the 
control  of  the  borrower,  shall  not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum  for  all  interest 
payable  on  installment  dates  occurring  after  120  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendatory  sentence." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  and  additional  subsection  (o),  as  follows:  "(o)  The 
Corporation  is  authorized  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  to  sell  its  real  estate  and  mortgages  for  such  consideration  as  the 
Corporation  deems  advantageous,  including  the  shares,  certificates  of  deposit 
or  investment  certificates  of  any  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  In 
the  event  any  such  sale  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  slum  clearance  or  low- 
rent  housing  activities,  such  assets  may  be  transferred  for  cash  or  securities 
of  any  public  housing  agency." 

(Supplement  to  testimony  of  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  statements  of  H.*C. 
Bates,  Lower  East  Side  Public  Housing  Conference;  letters  of  Dar- 
win R.  James,  Mortimer  Riemer,  and  Charles  C.  Mayer;  resolution 
of  Charles  C.  Mayer.) 

Supplement  to  Testimony  op  Ernest  J.  Bohn  Befoee  House  Committee  on 

Banking  and  Currency 

In  my  oral  testimony,  I  stated  that  I  was  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  public 
housing  activity  would  stimulate  private  construction  rather  than  curtail 
private  enterprise.  I  cited  experiences  in  my  own  city  of  Cleveland  and  also 
the  English  experience.  I  quote  from  Bulletin  No.  110  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials  dated  April  26,  1937 : 

"Often  have  some  of  the  economic  sages,  the  'practical  men'  and  their  han- 
gers-on assured  us  that  public  enterprise  in  housing,  no  matter  how  carefully 
limited  and  guarded,  would  paralyze  private  building.  Seldom  was  evidence, 
let  alone  proof,  offered.  Arguments  based  on  English  experience  were  lightly 
passed  off  with  value  references  to  the  'different  conditions  in  this  country.' 

"A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  test  this  assertion  so  dear  to  many  hearts. 
I  compared  the  residential  building  increases  for  the  first  10  months  of  1936 
over  the  same  period  of  1935  in  the  larger  cities  having  P.  W.  A.  housing  proj- 
ects and  in  cities  of  the  same  size  without  such  developments.  As  you  will 
recall,  late  in  1935  the  President  set  a  deadline  for  letting  contracts  on  Federal 
projects  to  be  done  with  work-relief  funds.  This  forced  the  Housing  Division 
to  curtail  its  program  and  to  make  an  actual  start  in  the  cities  in  which  its 
projects  were  furthest  advanced.  Thus  private  builders  and  developers  in  some 
cities  knew  that  in  the  near  future,  public  subsidized  housing  would  be  open 
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for  tenants  in  their  localities.  Those  in  other  cities  knew  that  they  were  safe 
from  this  supposed  threat  for  a  few  months  at  least.  None  could  see  very  far 
ahead  in  this  respect ;  no  further,  in  fact,  than  they  or  we  can  see  in  most  other 
housing  matters. 

"Surely  this  combination  of  circumstances,  unfortunate  in  many  respects, 
provides  some  evidence  on  the  theorizing  of  our  practical  men — not  proof  con- 
clusive, to  be  sure,  but  direct  evidence.  The  record  shows  that  in  cities  of 
100,000  and  over  without  P.  W.  A.  housing  projects,  private  residential  building 
increased  112  percent  by  value  and  118  percent  in  the  number  of  family  units 
from  1935  to  1936.  The  same  sized  cities  with  P.  W.  A.  housing  developments 
showed  increases  of  128  percent  in  value  and  112  percent  in  number  of  units 
provided.  P.  W.  A.  housing  so  far  apparently  hasn't  quite  paralyzed  private 
builders  despite  the  wailing  of  a  few  of  their  professional  spokesmen." 

(Signed)     Coleman  Woodbury,  Director. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  past  president  and  on  whose  executive  committee  I  am  now  serving, 
has  followed  the  progress  of  pending  housing  legislation.  Its  officers  have 
testified  before  both  Senate  and  House  committees  on  the  Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill  and  also  on  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill.  Several  controversial  points  were 
raised  in  the  testimony  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  pending  bill.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  a  memorandum  to  members  of 
the  committee,  dealing  with  these  points.  I  now  reproduce  these  comments  for 
the  record,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  pertinent,  particularly  because  the  Senate 
modified  the  original  legislation  in  respect  to  several  of  these  items: 

Rural  application  of  legislation. — ^Although  the  greatest  benefits  under  the 
bill  will  accrue  to  cities,  rural  areas  may  participate  by  incorporating  State, 
county,  or  village  housing  authorities  under  proper  State  statutes  thus  quali- 
fying for  grants  and  loans.  Equal  opportunity  is  afforded  in  rural  areas  for 
the  formation  of  cooperative  housing  societies,  limited  profit  housing  corpora- 
tions, or  for  obtaining  demonstration  projects  constructed  by  United  States 
Housing  Authority. 

Income  group  served. — ^Using  the  maximum  grant  permitted  and  paying  full 
local  taxes  on  a  project,  rooms  might  be  produced  to  rent  for  $4.39  per  month, 
to  determine  the  income  group  reached  multiply  this  figure  by  3V2  to  get  the 
average  size  living  unit  and  then  by  5  to  compute  an  income  of  5  times  the 
rental.  Such  housing  would  be  available  to  families  with  an  income  of  $77 
per  month.  Local  contribution  toward  subsidy  or  cost  of  the  project  reduces  the 
rent  and  therefore  makes  the  accommodations  available  to  families  of  even 
lower  income.-  The  indigent,  no-income  or  lowest-income  groups  obviously 
cannot  be  housed  without  putting  the  projects  on  a  basis  of  absolute  charity. 

Limitation  of  program  to  experimental  period. — One  of  the  major  objects  of 
the  bill  is  to  establish  a  permanent  policy  which  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  local  responsibility  and  participation.  To  limit  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  a  short  period  of  years  would  deter 
States  from  passing  suitable  enabling  legislation  and  would  prevent  cities 
which  have  not  developed  local  plans  from  embarking  upon  important  pre- 
liminary work.  For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan  now  has  a  law  which 
permits  public  housing  activity  only  in  Detroit.  Other  cities  are  interested 
but  cannot  be  expected  to  seek  amendments  to  State  legislation  or  to  make 
expenditures  for  necessary  preliminary  local  planning  unless  they  are  assured 
of  the  Federal  Government's  permanent  participation  in  public  housing. 

Mandatory  slum  clearance. — ^Alarmingly  low  vacancies  or  existing  conditions 
of  shortage  and  resultant  overcrowding  are  reasons  for  a  careful  consideration 
of  any  amendment  requiring  that  substandard  dwellings  be  eliminated  in  equal 
number  and  concurrently  with  new  construction.  Efforts  of  cities  to  qualify 
for  Federal  aid  by  complying  with  such  a  requirement  might  bring  about 
serious  conditions  of  overcrowding  which  are  even  worse  than  the  situation 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy.  If  the  committee  wishes  to  place  restrictions 
upon  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  in  this  respect,  consideration  might 
be  given  to  requiring  elimination  of  substandard  housing  in  such  amount  as 
will  not  result  in  a  vacancy  of  say  less  than  2  percent  in  living  units  in  or 
below  the  rental  range  for  which  the  new  housing  is  intended.  Real  estate 
authorities  agree  that  a  minimum  normal  vacancy  should  not  fall  below  4 
percent. 

Limitation  of  construction  cost. — While  there  is  merit  in  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  maximum  costs  in  order  to  prevent  extravagance  and  insure  low-rent  hous- 
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ing,  Ciire  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  limitations  that  might 
render  the  program  unworkable.  Arbitrary  inflexible  figures  which  do  not 
allow  for  regional  differences  and  fluctuations  in  construction  cost,  if  too  high, 
are  no  safeguard  and  if  too  low  will  prohibit  construction  of  the  character 
necessary  to  insure  sound  recognized  standards  of  design  and  building  without 
which  standards  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  buildings  will  remain  in 
habitable  condition  over  the  long  amortization  period  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  low  rents. 

Local  contribution. — The  policy  of  requiring  local  contributions  is  sound. 
All  cities  having  P.  W.  A.  public  housing  projects  either  have  shared  or  are  to 
share  in  either  development  or  operation  costs.  As  a  practical  matter,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  present  or  future  value  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  contribution  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  establish  them 
as  fixed  preliminary  requirements.  The  contributions  arose  from  a  natural  com- 
I)etition  for  Federal  assistance  and  a  local  desire  to  attain  low  rents.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  the  program  should  include  the  setting  of  fixed  require- 
ments for  local  contribution  as  is  practiced  in  the  mature  program  of  Great 
Britain.  Although  the  bill  recognizes  this  principle  it  also  recognizes  the  im- 
practicability of  imposing  mandatory  requirements  during  our  present  transi- 
tion from  a  centralized  program  and  our  emergence  from  a  dperession  that  has 
crippled  local  government  finance.  In  the  face  of  local  legal  and  economic 
limitations  even  the  most  genuine  desire  for  Federal  assistance  in  some  needy 
localities  cannot  bring  about  compliance  with  set  requirements  for  contribu- 
tions soon  enough  to  permit  participation  in  the  3-year  period  covered  by  the 
appropriations.  It  might  be  advisable  to  indicate  in  the  bill  mandatory  require- 
ments that  would  come  into  effect  at  a  stipulated  time  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  thereby  enabling  local  (communities  to  shape  their  financial  programs  and 
statutes  accordingly. 


Statement  of  Harry  C.  Bates,  President  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and 
Plasterers  International  Union  and  Chairman  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation OF  Labor  Housing  Committee,  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  wants  the  Waguer-Steagall  housing  bill 
enacted,  in  a  form  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.    I  say  this  at  the  start,  boldly  and  plainly,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  this  is  no  mere  superficial  or  perfunctory  endorsement  which  we  give 
the  housing  bill.  Our  role  has  not  been  a  passive  one  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  The  drafting,  introduction,  and  passage  of  satisfactory  low- 
rent  housing  legislation,  to  benefit  low-income  workers'  families,  clear  slums, 
and  put  building  workers  to  work,  has  been  one  of  our  chief  concerns  for  the 
past  3  years. 

A  resolution  on  a  public-housing  program  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Atlantic  City  in  October 
3935.  This  resolution  was  very  complete  and  presented  a  thoroughly  worked- 
out  program.     I  shall  quote  just  a  few  points  from  it. 

"That  a  long-term  housing  policy  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  standard  of  decency  in  housing  for  all  families",  and  further 

"That  permanent  Federal,  State,  and  local  housing  authorities,  implemented 
with  adequate  funds  and  the  power  to  acquire  land  and  to  construct  and 
manage  large-scale  community  housing  projects,  are  the  first  requirements  of 
an  effective  long-term  program",  and  further 

"That  broad  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation,  establishing  workers'  hous- 
ing as  a  public  responsibility,  setting  up  permanent  machinery  to  effectuate  the 
ends  herein  set  forth,  and  providing  adequate  sources  of  funds,  must  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible." 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  resolution  that  President  Green  appointed 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  housing  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Coefield,  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Mr.  Colleran,  president  of 
the  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers  International  Association,  and 
myself  are  members. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  housing  committee  has  made  many  public  statements  within 
the  past  few  years,  developing  labor's  housing  program  in  more  concrete  terms. 

In  developing  this  program,  we  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's varied  experience  in  the  housing  field  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  most  valuable  exi)eriment  has  been  that  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the 


Public  Works  Administration.  It  has  done  and  is  doing  a  worthwhile  job, 
but  it  has  been  severely  hampered  by  the  lack  of  any  definite  or  continuing 
national  housing  policy  behind  it,  by  its  temporary,  emergency  nature,  and  by 
over-centralization  in  Washington.  It  has,  moreover,  little  flexibility,  and  no 
established  means  of  working  with,  or  encouraging,  local  housing  authorities  or 
qualified  private  groups.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Suburban  Resettle- 
ment Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  They  faced  the  additional 
difficulty  of  utilizing  relief  labor  on  a  force-account  basis.  The  high  cost  of  these 
projects  was  due  largely  to  this  attempt  to  combine  housing  with  emergency 
work  relief. 

Great  plans  were  originally  made  for  the  so-called  Low  Cost  Housing  Division 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  It  was  going  to  reform  the  private 
building  industry  and  change  it  /from  a  "luxury  trade",  serving  only  the 
upper  third  income  group,  to  a  broad  base  industry.  Therefore,  it  was  claimed, 
no  direct  loans  or  subsidies  for  low-rent  housing  and  slum  clearance  would  be 
necessary.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  these  claims  were  among  the  main 
reasons  why  Federal  public-housing  legislation  was  not  adopted  when  it  should 
have  been — 2  years  ago. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  Low  Cost  Housing 
Division,  now  called  the  Large  Scale  Housing  Division,  is  a  failure.  After  3 
years,  the  record  can  be  told  in  a  few  figures.  Out  of  306  projects  considered, 
237  have  been  rejected  or  withdrawn.  Another  26  are  barely  on  the  "active 
list."  On  the  situation  of  the  remaining  43,  I  quote  from  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  page  15. 

"By  December  31,  1936,  a  total  of  three  projects  had  been  completed  and 
four  more  were  under  construction.  In  addition,  10  other  projects  had  been 
approved  and  financing  arranged,  and  26  other  projects  had  been  approved, 
making  a  total  of  43  projects  to  house  11,475  families,  which  have  been 
reviewed  and  approved." 

This  makes  only  17  projects  either  finished  or  in  the  works — for  it  is  very 
dubious  whether  financing  w^ill  ever  be  arranged  for  many  of  the  remaining  26. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  low-rent  housing.  On  page  43  of  the  same  report  we 
see  that  the  average  rental  per  room  per  month  in  these  43  "active"  projects 
is  to  be  $13.82.  Rents  on  these  projects,  which  were  supposed  to  be  for 
"families  of  low  income",  range  as  high  as  $19  per  room  per  month.  The 
private  residential  building  business  is  still  a  luxury  trade. 

Nor  do  these  projects  represent  low-cost  housing — even  though  most  of  them 
estimate  labor  costs  at  far  less  than  prevailing  wage  rates. 

All  this  experience  of  the  past  3  years,  has  contributed  to  our  strong,  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill.  And  when  I  say  "we"  I  do 
not  mean  merely  a  few  labor  officials  here  in  Washington,  I  mean  every 
member  of  every  labor  organization  in  the  country. 

Adequate  housing  legislation  is  of  primary  interest  to  the  organized  workers 
of  this  country  for  several  urgent  reasons.  As  the  Senate  committee  report 
states,  only  60  percent  as  many  workers  are  employed  today  in  fttie  building 
Industry  as  in  1929.  Over  one-third  of  all  persons  jobless  since  1929  belong 
to  the  construction  industry.  The  house-building  business  must  be  established 
on  a  broader,  more  stable  basis  if  real  prosperity  is  to  come.  This  bill  will 
help  to  do  that  job. 

The  most  direct  reason  why  workers  all  over  the  country  want  this  bill 
passed  is  the  serious  national  housing  shortage  which  is  descending  on  us.  I 
urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to  read  pages  3  and  4  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  which  deal  with  this  subject.  I  also  desire  to  present  each 
member  of  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  a  recent  pamphlet  which  analyses  this 
situation  in  detail.  It  is  called,  "We  Face  a  Housing  Shortage",  by  Catherine 
Bauer,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  Housing  Officials'  Yearbook  1937.  The  last 
two  pages  summarize  the  paralysing  and  debilitating  effects  on  our  national 
economy  which  can  be  expected  from  a  general  housing  shortage.  They  prove 
that  the  program  made  possible  under  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  should  be  ex- 
panded by  Congress  rather  than  contracted  in  any  way. 

It  is  because  of  these  urgent  reasons  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  so  actively  interested  in  this  bill.  Cooperating  with  the  other  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals,  we  have  worked  with  Senator  Wagner  and  his 
collaborators  over  all  the  complicated  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  before 
each  section  could  be  satisfactorily  drafted. 

Every  argument  and  every  fact  has  been  aired,  debated  in  the  public  press, 
tried  and  tested  from  every  angle.  Changes  were  made  at  some  points. 
Critics  were  won  over  at  others.    Gentlemen,  this  bill  before  you  today  is  one 
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of  the  most  solidly  constructed,  seriously  considered,  and  widely  endorsed 
pieces  of  legislation  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress.  I  urge  you 
to  report  it  favorably,  quickly,  and  without  major  changes. 


Letter  of  Dabwin  R.  James,  Chaibman  op  New  York  State  Boabd  of  Housing 

August  2,  1937. 

Hon.  Dudley  A.  White, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  been  informed  that  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  amend  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  by 
elimination  of  that  part  of  section  9  which  authorizes  loans  to  limited-profit- 
housing  agencies  in  an  amount  not  more  than  $25,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

I  am  further  advised  that  this  effort  is  sponsored  by  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations through  fear  of  possible  competition  from  the  limited-dividend  com- 
panies which  will  be  encouraged  by  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  will  oppose  the  elimination  of  this  important 
feature  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  competition  between  limited-dividend  companies  and  the 
building  and  loan  associations.  They  perform  entirely  different  functions.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  serve  well  those  families  which  can  afford  home 
ownership  at  an  annual  outlay  of  12  percent  for  mortgage  loans.  Building  and 
loan  associations  do  not  concentrate  their  capital  in  large  loans  for  large-scale 
housing  enterprises  such  as  those  erected  by  the  limited-dividend  companies. 
Their  loans  are  confined  primarily  to  single-family  dwellings. 

The  limited-dividend  corporations,  such  as  those  organized  and  operated  un- 
der public  supervision  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  New  York  State  housing 
law  and  similar  legislation  in  other  States,  undertake  large-scale  housing  proj- 
ects, usually  covering  several  acres  of  urban  land,  each  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  several  million  dollars.  The  Hillside  housing  project  in  New  York  City 
contains  4,948  rooms  and  cost  $5,632,000.  Knickerbocker  Village  contains  5.235 
rooms  and  cost  $9,395,000.  Boulevard  Gardens  contains  3,308  rooms  and  cost 
$3,665,000.  The  Amalgamated  housing  project  contains  2,315  rooms  and  cost 
$3,808,000.  There  have  been  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Housing  new  dwellings  for  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  persons,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  approximately  $30,000,000.  These  have  been  made 
available  at  the  lowest  attainable  rentals  without  subsidy  other  than,  in  some 
cases,  exemption  of  improvements  from  local  taxation  for  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

All  of  these  projects  have  been  financed  with  loans  representing  at  least 
66  percent  of  the  total  cost.  No  building  and  loan  association  has  ever  made  a 
loan  to  a  limited-dividend  project.  Mortgage  loans  for  large-scale  enterprise 
have  ordinarily  been  supplied  by  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks. 
That  source  of  mortgage  funds  disappeared  with  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion. Fortunately  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and,  later,  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  advanced  funds  for  a  limited  number  of  projects. 
With  the  termination  of  the  lending  activities  of  these  Federal  organizations, 
unless  provision  is  made  in  new  legislation  for  mortgage  loans  to  publicly 
regulated  limited-dividend  companies,  further  extension  of  this  type  of  low- 
rental  housing  development  will  be  impossible.  The  primary  difficulty  which 
confronts  this  board  today  in  the  advancement  of  its  program  is  mortgage 
financing  Not  only  Is  it  impossible  to  obtain  mortgage  loans  from  insurance 
companies  or  banks  in  amounts  necessary  to  the  financing  of  large-scale  enter- 
prise, but  it  is  likewise  impossible  in  the  attainment  of  low  rentals  to  pay 
the  high  rates  charged  by  private  lending  agencies.  Even  if  it  were  the  policy 
of  building  and  loan  associations  to  supply  this  need,  limited-dividend  com- 
panies could  not  afford  to  accept  the  terms  current  on  such  loans  either  as  to 
interest  or  as  to  the  high  rate  of  amortization.  .      .        ^        ^ 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  lack  of  private  capital  for  equity  investment 
in  limited-dividend  companies  erected  under  the  New  York  State  housing  law. 
The  difiiculty  points  directly  to  the  public  and  semi-public  agencies  which  are 
the  sources  of  mortgage  funds. 

Housing  boards  have  been  created  in  14  States.  With  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Housing,  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  func- 
tion, primarily  because  of  inability  to  obtain  mortgage  loans. 
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For  some  tune  to  come  the  only  possible  source  of  such  funds  will  be  a 
Federal  agency  such  as  the  authority  to  be  created  under  the  Wagner-Steagall 
bllH.  This  bill  in  its  amended  form  is  the  product  of  the  combined  thought 
of  all  of  those  who  have  practical  konwledge  and  experience  in  the  housing 
field.  It  presents  a  comprehensive  program  for  housing  relief.  It  is  being 
enacted  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  mounting  housing  shortage.  Within  definite 
financial  limitations  it  aims  to  supply  the  need  of  families  ranging  from  the 
lowest-income  groups,  which  will  require  outright  subsidy,  to  those  in  the 
slightly  higher  income  brackets,  who  can  be  decently  housed  neither  through 
home  ownership  nor  by  the  product  of  unaided  private  enterprise.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  make  any  advance  in  this  field  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  the  elimination  of  any  part  of  the  program  as  presented  in  the  bill. 
I  hope  you  will  use  your  infiuence  to  prevent  any  ill-considered  amendment 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  extension  of  limited-profit  low-rental  housing 
under  public  control. 
Yours  truly, 

Darwin  R.  James,  Chairman. 


Letter  of  Mortimer  Riemer  April  13,  1937 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Steagall:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  held  on  April  2,  1937,  the  committee  went  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  subdivision  B  of  section  4  of  the  Wagner-Steagall 
housing  bill  (S.  1685)  insofar  as  this  subdivision  seeks  to  exempt  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  from  competitive  civil-service  require- 
ments. The  guild  urges  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  attor- 
neys employed  thereunder  be  chosen  by  open  competitive  examinations  with  the 
exception  of  the  chief  counsel  and  policy-making  assistants. 

The  guild  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inclusion  of  the  present  provision  in 
the  bill  is  unfortunate  in  excluding  from  civil-service  positions  qualified  attor- 
neys. Further,  in  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  program  for  governmental 
reorganization,  the  amendment  as  we  propose,  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
setting  a  precedent  in  establishing  civil-service  requirements  for  the  employ- 
ment of  attorneys. 

Our  opposition  to  this  particular  subdivision  of  your  bill  is  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  as  opposition  to  the  whole  housing  program  as  conceived  by 
this  type  of  legislation.  The  guild  heartily  endorses  the  bill  itself  but  wishes 
to  be  placed  on  record  in  opposition  only  to  that  portion  of  section  4  which  seeks 
to  exempt  attorneys  from  competitive  civil-service  requirements. 

In  February,  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  which  advocated  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  system  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  end  that  positions  for  attorneys  in  Government 
service  be  filled  upon  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  determined  by  open  and 
competitive  examinations.  This  resolution  was  submitted  to  our  membership 
for  approval  and  has  thus  far  been  ratified  by  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
members  and  indicates,  therefore,  the  approval  of  a  representative  portion 
of  the  bar. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise  me  when  hearings  in  the  House  will 
be  held  on  this  measure  so  that  the  guild  may  appear  and  be  heard  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  particular  feature. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mortimer  Riemer,  Secretary. 


Statement  of  Lower  East  Side  Public  Housing  Conierence 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill,  limiting  the  cost 
per  room  to  $1,000,  and  the  cost  per  unit  to  $4,000,  is  a  ghastly  joke,  but  one 
that  slum  dwellers  cannot  appreciate.  We  cannot  but  condemn  the  subtle, 
clever  method  of  killing  the  bill  by  amendment  and  indirection  while  ostensibly 
and  hypocritically  favoring  it. 

This  amendment  has  gone  further  than  changing  the  bill,  it  has  practically 
repealed  it  before  it  has  even  passed.  It  is  no  longer  a  housing  bill  but  a 
nonentity. 
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The  amendment  is  a  joker  and  a  farce.  It  means  that  in  large  cities  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  housing  at  all  under  this  bill  since  experts  have  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  conceded,  that  the  cost  per  room,  exclusive  of  demolition  and 
land  acquisition,  is  low  at  $1,400.  This  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
rising  labor  and  material  costs.  If  this  is  the  housing  bill  slum  dwellers  from 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  struggling  for  for  years,  then  we  have  been 
miserably  mistaken. 

Even  assuming,  a  ridiculous  assumption,  that  rooms  can  be  constructed  at 
$1,000  per  room,  under  the  limitation  of  $4,000  a  unit  and  therefore  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  rooms  a  unit,  the  real  need  of  housing  the  larger  families  can 
never  be  realized  under  this  bill.  What  shall  we  do  with  families  containing 
three,  four,  or  more  children,  especially  of  both  sexes? 

This  bill  was  intended  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  for  slum  dwellers, 
to  give  them  the  privacy  that  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  their  present  slums,  a 
lack  of  privacy  that  leads  to  so  much  immorality  and  so  many  evils.  We  can- 
not put  the  growing  brother  and  sister,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grown  brother 
and  sister,  in  one  bedroom. 

The  result,  if  we  insist  as  we  must,  on  maintaining  decent  standards,  will  be 
to  exclude  large  families.  Shall  we  penalize,  because  of  our  lack  of  fore- 
sight, the  existing  large  families  and  introduce,  by  necessity,  birth-control 
methods? 

An  almost  direct  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  not  alone  to  exclude  large 
families.  It  will  compel  just  those  families,  the  larger  families,  that  can  afford 
it  least,  and  that  need  a  so  much  greater  proportion  of  their  income  for 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  so  forth,  to  pay  a  dangerous  and  unfair  share  of 
their  income  for  rent  in  indecent  slum  communities.  The  price  for  such  a  short- 
sighted policy  will  be  paid  in  the  form  of  weakly,  undernourished  children ;  in 
the  weakening  of  the  future  strength  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  father  of  a  family  of  six  children  gets  no  special 
consideration  from  his  employer  and  earns  no  more  than  the  father  of  two 
children,  working  in  a  similar  employment. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  the  absolute  rejection  of  this  amendment  by 
your  committee. 

2.  While  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  for  his  honesty  and  his  ability,  yet  we  cannot  but  take  note  of  his 
apparent  lack  of  sympathy  for  a  long-range  low-rent  housing  program.  The 
records  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  the  past  few  years,  its  delay 
in  using  definitely  allocated  funds  for  housing  purposes  resulting  in  the  diver- 
sion of  the  same  into  other  channels,  is  conclusive  proof  of  this  fact.  For 
these  reasons  and  the  fact  that  low-rent  housing  is  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  an  independent  set-up,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  the  housing  authority  be  independent  of  any  other  agency  or  department 
of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  certain  that  this  committee  will  not  descend  to 
the  level  of  argument  in  the  Senate,  to  the  attacks  on  the  bill  based  on  its 
benefits  to  slum  dwellers  of  large  cities  and  particularly  of  New  York  City. 

Such  emphasis  on  sectionalism  is  provincial  and  not  becoming  to  a  grave 
and  dignified  body  of  legislators,  a  body  whose  individuals,  although  they  rep- 
resent the  individual  States,  should  have  a  broad  outlook,  wider  than  any 
State  or  section  and  should  take  in  the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  requires  no  repetition,  but  merely  a  reminder,  of  the  unhesitating  co- 
operation given  by  eastern  industrial  States  to  farm,  flood,  and  drought 
problems. 

Dated,  August  9,  1937. 

LEriTEB  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  CHARLES  C.   MAYEE 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1937. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagatx, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  The  most  important  factor  in  your  housing  and  slum  rehabilita- 
tion bill  seems  to  have  received  the  least  attention,  the  method  of  implementing 
and  financing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

A  100-percent  fractional  suggestion  that  meets  all  criticisms  for  supplying 
money  for  millions  of  homes  on  a  self-liquidating  basis,  I  offer  herewith  in 
the  form  of  a  proposed  joint  resolution. 
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Joint  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  issue  of  Government  guaranteed  money,  now  delegated  to  the 
private  use  and  control  of  private  bankers  and  allied  interests,  is  subversive  of 
constitutional  authority ; 

Whereas,  private  control  of  the  "power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof",  interferes  with  "the  exertion  of  the  power  granted  to  the  Congress" 
and  usurps  the  sovereignty  of  government  by  subjugating  the  people  themselves 
to  the  position  and  condition  of  vassals;  thereby  constantly  extending  and 
establishing  economic  and  industrial  tyranny ; 

Whereas,  the  building  of  500,000  homes  through  the  use  of  $1,500  per  home 
for  a  total  of  $750,000,000  of  honestly  created  Government  money  will  provide 
more  employment  than  an  equal  amount  spent  with  foreigners  for  useless  gold 
and  supply  a  far  better  backlog  of  tangible  security  for  Government-coined 
money  than  bankers'  bondage  money  provides  for  the  purchase  of  needless 
gold  bullion; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  proposed  issue  of  $700,000,000  of 
Government-housing  bonds  be  deposited  with  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  without  private  bankers  having  anything  to  do  with  this  vital  issue 
of  bonds.  Then  let  the  Treasury  Department  hold  those  bonds  for  the  date 
of  redemption,  and  deposit  them  against  money  issued  the  same  as  bankers 
do  the  bonds  now  given  to  them.  To  redeem  those  bonds  a  charge  of  5  percent 
per  annum  for  20  years,  or  2^4  percent  for  40  years,  must  be  collected  from 
any  municipality  or  other  governmental  subdivision  that  has  the  use  of  this 
money  for  slum  clearance  or  other  housing  purposes. 

The  suggested  amount  per  unit,  more  or  less,  would  supplement  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  or  other  loan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Mayer, 
Monetary  Authority,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Thereupon,  at  5 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
Aug.  9,  1937,  at  10 :  30  a.  m.) 
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